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his daughter Lavinia in marriage. Turnus, 


king of the Rutuli, was the ſirſt who oppoſed Zneas, 
made pretenſons to Lavinia hinkſelf. 
in which the Trojan hero was viets- 
lain. In conſequence 
2993 SEE TIT 7; 


he having long 
A war enſued, 
nous, and Turnu 
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| ' honour of his wife; and Tome time after, engaging 
im another war againſt Mezentius, one of the petty 
5 kings of the country, he was vanquiſhed in turn, and | 
ied] in battle, after a reign of four ears. 
8 Numifos the. ifteenth king, in a direct une from”. bo. 
b eas; offefſion of the kingdom, iu con- 
t Peri of his father's will, had a "bitter, named 
Amulius, to whom he left the treaſures, which had 
been brought from Troy. As riches but too gene- 
rally prevail againſt right, Amulius niade uſe of his 
Wealth to Ty plant his brother, and ſoon found 
means to eels himſelf of the ki kingdom. —. 8 
as Vlth che ertme uf uſutpitlon, he added that of "wn . 
dier alſo. Numitor's ſons firſt fell a ſacrifice to his. 5 
ſuſpicions; and, to remove all apprehenſions of be- 
ing one day di diſtürbed Hf is Ill got power, he cauſed | 
Rhea Silvia, his brother's only daughter, to become | 
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.. a veltal virgin z which office obli her to 5 
titual celibacy, N him leſs unealy 255 the . 5 
blk poſterity. . ! | 

His precautions however, were. all ane i in 
dme event. For Rhea Silvia, going to fetch water bu 
4 neighbouring prove, was met and raviſhed by a 
man, whom perhaps, to palliate her offence, the _ 
' __  averredto, be Mars, the god. of war, From this con- | 
grebe, ſhe was brought to bed of two boys, Who 

no; ſooner). born than devoted by the uſurper 
5 1 Thefmother was condemned to be 

HPhuried. alive, the uſual. puniſhment for veſtals hn 
| 1 7 violated their chaſtity, zand the twins were or- 
7 ed to-be flung into the river Tyber. It . | 
= *at the time this rigorous ſentence was put into exe- 

| |  cution that the river had more than uſually ,over- 
= H$owedits Hanks. fo that the place where the children | 
pere thrown, be ring at a diſtance from the main cur- 
= Ant, . the water was too ſhallow to. drown them, In 
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= 4 ſhepherds . and beſet the uſuͤrper on al | ides,. dc 14 
who, durin Ws hs ama ent and diſtractiog, : 1 1 5 1 


taken and in ;. While. B umitor, who had been d 
poſed forty-two years, recognizetthis graudlons, and” 


= was once more reſtored, to the, throne, . 


Numitor being thus in quiet poſſeſſion | of thh - 


an omen from the flight of. birds, Sy that he-whole 


omen ſhould be molt favourable ſhould i in all be. 
ſpeQts, Wet the other. In compliance with this ade. 1 
| VICE 1.1 Ht took their ſtations, upon We 6. 44 
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king 5 3 

ee R Romu 1 5 rb 

altulus, of his, r al, 


| kin dom, his, grandſqns reſo! to build a cit x 

|- thoſe 18 % 8 they had 4 lived 25 l 1 | 
| herds. Many of Ne neighbouring ſhepherds alſo, _ 1 
| and ſuch as were fond of change, repaired to the i MW, 23 
tended city, and prepared to raiſe it. In qcder t 
| proceed. in this undertaking. with all.  poſſibl&-ſolemni> / C08 
tyn the two brothers were adviſed by the K 5 to rake; 
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other the moſt complete. This produced a conteſt 
Which ended in a battle, wherein Remus was flain. + k 


: _ and it is even ſaid, that he was killed by his|brother, . 5 


Who, being proveked at his leaping contemptuouſſy ; 
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_ over the city wall, ſtruck him dead upon the ſpot. 


"Romulus, being now ſole. commander, and ei gh. 
teen years of age, laid the ſoundation-, of a — 
_ that was one day to give laws to the world, It was 
called Rome 3 5 the name of the founder, and built . 
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2 Ms 50 52. upon the Palatine hill, on which he 


752. had taken his ſucceſsful” omen. The 
© about a thouſand houſes. , It was near a_mile/, 
in compaſs, and commanded a ſmall territory. round 
it of about eight miles over. However, ſmall as it ap- 
3 it was notwithſtanding worſe inhabited Land 
dhe firſt method made uſe of to increaſe its numbers, 4 
was the opening a ſanctuary for all YER, a 
| Daves, and ſuch as were deſirous of novelty ; and 5 
theſe came in great multitudes and contributed to 
| Ingreale the number of our SOAP new 9 
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. When its rude inhabitants began to think of 
giving ſome form to their conſtitution. 8 
= an act of great generoſity, left them at liberty * 

uſe whom they would for their king; and they in 
gratitude concurred to. ele their founder: he was 


Ja - accordingly acknowledged as chief of their 1 
= ſovereign magiſtrate of Rome, and general of the 4 
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. that he ſhould, be preceded. We hit 9 * 


by twelye men, armed with axes. tied up, in a bundle; 

of rods, who were to ſerve.as executioners of the. ys 
and. to impreſs. his new. {ubjeRts, with, an. Jars: of, h . 

au hotity. 

be enate, which was to act TY „ tothe. | 

king, was -comoles of. an hundred; of-the pripgipal., 


citizens of Rome, conſiſling, of, men, whoſe. age 1 


- wildom or. valour, Ras them. a natural-: authority,.0e., © 
2 their fellow-ſubjeQs 5 ang the king, named. the. 


firſt. ſenator, and appointed. him, t the. gay Ae, * 0 , 


of the 1 whenever war require: his o- un e 

5 lebeians, who compoſed the third p part 9 
" the W 0 allumed to. themſelyes. the power of. 
_ authorihng. thoſe laws which Were paſſed by. the 
king or the ſengte, All things, relative, to! peace; of 
was to. the election of ee and even, 40. 2 the. 


_ chal ing ol faking, Vent con ed by ſul 
mblics.. 8 


| The firſt care of. N 5 w.ercated king, was. to 45 {8 J 


d. to the intereſts reli jon ; but. the preciſe... 
8 of their worſhip. is OD 5 The greateſt. 


Ws of the religion of that age conſiſted; in. 3 firm. 4 
reliance anew the credit. of their e wha, ve, 
and the entrails. af beaſts, to. dire. whe! preſent, and. 7 
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Ives, were. forbid, upon any pretext. Whatſoever 
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Akter his endeavours by laws to regulate his ſub- 
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3 bn op Auf; orders to aſcertain their, numbers. 
The whole 'amounted to three thouſand foot, and 
| about as many hundred horſemen, capable of bearing 

dars. Theſe, therefore, were divided equally into 
© © tliree tribes, and to each he affigned a different part 
of the city, Each of theſe tribes were ſubdivided in. 
de ten curizx, or companies, conſiſting of an hundred 
man each, with a centurion to command it; a prieſt 
=— called Cario, to perform the facrifices : and two of 
ite principal inhabitants, called Duumviri, to diſtri- 
By theſe wiſe regulations each day added ſtrength 
t lie new city ; multitudes flocked in from all the 
achhacent towns, and it only ſeemed to want women 
to alcertain its duration. In this exigence, Romu- 
_ lus; by the advice of the ſenate, ſent deputies among 
©. the Sabmes his neighbours; entreating their alliance, 
Aud upon theſe terms offering to cement the moſt 
mee confederacy with them. The Sabines, who 
were then conſidered as the moſt warlike people of 
Italy, rejected the propoſal with diſdain: R 
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| Romulus, 
therefore, proclaimed a feaſt in honour of Neptune 
E . throughont all the neighbouring villages, and made 
tie moſt magnificent preparations for it. Theſe 
fleeaſts were generally preceded by ſacrifices, and end. 
el in ſhews of wreſtlers, gladiators, and chariot cour- 
ſes. The Sabines, as he had expected, were among 
the foremoſt who came to be ſpectators, bringing 
their wives and daughters with them to ſhare the 

' pleafure'of che fight. © In the mean time the games 
1 began, and while the ſtrangers were moſt intent” vup= 
= oi the ſpeckacle, a number of the Roman youths ruſh- 
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ee ia among them with drawn ſwords, ſeized the 
HPFPoungeſt and moſt beautiful women, and carried: 
them offby violence. In vain the parents proteſted; 
a gainſt this breach of hoſpitality ; in vain the virgins _ 
= themſelves at firſt oppoſed the attempts of their ravi- 
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ſhers ; perſeverance and 'carefſes obtained thoſe fa- , 
yours which timidity, at firſt denied ; fo that the be- 
frayers, from being objects of averſion, ſoon became 
the partners of their deareſt affections. ky 
A bloody war enſued. "The cities of Cenina, an- 
tema, and Cruſtuminum, were the firſt who reſolved. 
to revenge the common cauſe, which the Sabines 
ſeemed too dilatory in purſuing, But all theſe, by, 
making ſeparate inroads, became a more eaſy con- 2M 
queſt to Romulus, who made the moſt merciful uſe 
of his victory ; inſtead of deſtroying their towns, or 
leflening their. numbers, he only placed colonies of 
Romans in them, to ſerve as a'frontier to. repreſs. 
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Tatius, king of Cures, a Sabine city, was the laſt 
although the moſt formidable, who | undertook to re- 
venge the diſgrace his country had ſuffered. He en- 
tered the Roman territories at the head of twenty: 
five thouſand men, and, not content with a. ſuperio- 
rity. of forces, he added ſtratagem alſo. Tarpeia, who 
was daughter to the commander of the Capitoline hill ' 4 
happened to fall into his hands, as ſhe went without 
the walls of the city to fetch water. Upon her he 
prevailed, by means of large promiſes, to betray one 1 
of the gates to his army. The reward ſhe engaged 
| for was what the ſoldiers wore on their arms, by  # 
Which ſhe meant their bracelets. They, however, 
either miſtaking her meaning, or willing to puniſh her 
_ perfidy, threw their ducklers upon her as they enter= | 
' ed, and cruſhed her to death. The Sabines being 
thus poſſeſſed of the Capitoline hill, after ſome time a 
general engagement enſued, which was renewed fer 
 Teveral days with almoſt equal ſucceſs, and neither 
could think of ſubmitting ; It was in the valley be- 
tween the Capitoline and Quirinal hills, that the aft 
engagement was fought between the Romans and the 
„Sabines. The engagement was now become general, | 
and the laughter prodigious,” when the attention of 
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both . was ſuddenly turned. from che PRI 1 
phuorxor before them to anqther : The Sabine 1 
'- who had been carried off by the e with their 
hair looſe, and their nber lefted, flew in 
between the combatants, regardleſs of their. owh 


danger, . and, with loud outeries, implored their 


husband and their children to Jett. Upon this 
. the. combatants, as if, by mutual impulſe, kt" | 
T4, fall their Weapons; an atgommodation enſued,. 
by, which it was agreed that Romulus and Tajius. 
ſhould reign jointly in Rome, with equal power and. 


prerogative, that an hundred Sabines ſhould be ad- 


FF mitted into the ſenate, that the city ſhould ſtill . 1 


tain its former name, but that the ethics ſhould 


called. Quirites, after Cures, the principal, town of 
the Sabines and- that both nationg hein "thus +12 


ſach of the Sabines as Foo it ſhould admitted to 


lire, i in, and enjoy all the privile es of PIG. "3 
5815 Tatius was killed about five © years a frer by. 5 


the Lavinians, for having protected fome of his, fer- 


vants, who had plundered them, and ſlain their am- 5 


ene fo that by this accident. Romulus o once. 


more {aw himſelf ſole monarch of Rome, 


_ pride in the conqueror. From being contented. 4 
8 thoſe limits. which, had. been wiſely allgned to is. L 
pp ker, he began to affect abſolute 9 ali to, 80 
' " Vera thoſe laws, to which he had himſelf former- | 
ly. profefled 1 obedience. The ſenate Wag 
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35 vIewin his army. 'Certain it is, 
Cerec of the fad and the concealment of. * body 


1 e e the ac . 


Succeſſes like theſe produced an equal hare. f 


articularly diſp Ep at his (conduct, as, they found. 
859 0 oply u ſed. as inſtruments. to ratify. the „ 
his commands, We are not told the . | 


= 1 mapner which they: employed th gt vet rid of t 
= tyrant; ſome ſay that he, was torn in . in = 


ſenate-houſe. ; others, that. he GO on while” 5 
at from the 
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| A OY up. into Mas cen "thus they's were "contents. 
ed to worſhip, bim as a god, whom they could bot 
bear as a king. Romulus reigned thirty-ſeven years, . 
and after his death had a 1 built to him , 
the name of n 
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Je the Heath of: Rovlue," the v. c. 38. 1 
city ſeemed gre yy horn in the choice bo 4 
of a ſucceſſor. The Sabines we re for having a King” "i 
cho ſen from their body, but the Romans could not + 
bear the thoughts of advancing a | ſtranger« to the 
throne. In this perplexity the ſenators'undertook” to. 
Tupply the place of the king, by taking the govern- 
ment each of them in turn, for five days, and dur- 
ing that time, enjoyin all the honours, and all the 
privileges of royalty. This new form of government 
continued for a year, but the Plebeians, who ſaw that 
tkis method of transferring power was only multiply- 
ing their maſters; inſiſted upon altering that mode 
of government. | The ſenate being thus driven to an 
election, at length pitched upon Numa Pompilius, a 
Sabine, and their choice was received with univerſal | 
 approvutinn by the people. 0. 4 
Numa Pompilius, who was now 5 s doe had: 
long been eminent for his piety, his juſtice, modera- 2M 
tion, and exemplary life. He was ſkilled in all the | 
learning and philoſophy of the Sabines, and lived at 
home at Cures, contented with a private fortune, 
unambitious of higher honours. It was not, there- 
| fore, without reluctance that he accepted the digni- 
ty, which, when he did, it produced ſuch joy, that 
the people ſeemed not fo muck to receive a Lo as as 
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NG 8 could be more proper. for ym "T0 
; ol at a "comjunCture when when the 1 "i 
| condpoſ ed of, Various. petty {hates Jats ſubdued, 2 5 5 
but il united among ea other: "They wanted, a 
* "maſter who could by his laws and. precepts, ſoften. . 
- their fierce ese, and by his example, induce . 
them to 2 love of religion, and every milder virtue. 
Numa's whole time therefore, was ſpent in 8 | 
ing his ſubjects with a love of piety, and a veneration 
fox the gods. He built many nem temples, | inſtituted: 
| facred offices and feaſts ; and the ſanctity of, his life 
e him credit enough to perſuade his. people that, 
'E had. a particular correſpondence. with the goddeſs 
Egeria. By her advice he ene temple of: Januf, 
_ which was ta be ſnut in the time of peace, atidiopen. 
in war; he ordainedweſtal virgins, who. being four in 
number, had very great privileges allqwed them. 
For. the encouragement of agricultpre, he 4 3 
chase lande, Which Romulus. had: gained in war ar 
mong dhe poorer part of, the people be regulates: | 
the kalender and: aboliſhed che diſtinckion between 
re and Sabines, by dividing wee accords - 
- their ſeveral trades, and: campe hem to 
lite together.  'Ehus. having As 4+. age of: 
 fourſeare. years, and cen reigned: fart · three in 
profound peace, he died, ordering bis body to be bn- 
el in a ſtone coffin, contrary to the cuſtom. of the 
time, aud his books. of. — which” conſiſted. 
. of twelve in Latin, and as 592 25 e 
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From Ye Det TP to 1 4. Pelte, | 
| ; Hern be Third lng of Rows. Toe 0 
: j PON ble gent of Numa, che b. V. 1 55. 9 
vernment onte mote devolyed 0 PN "2 
"fenate, and continued till the e elekled Tubus - Fl 


Hoſtilius'for thelr king, whic Vote had al the 
oncutrence of che other part of the couſtitution.—. | 
Bi "monarch who was grandſon to a noble Ro- 
man, WhO had formerly fignalized Himſelf a int 
| the Sabmes, was erery way unlike his 1 or, 
berg eutirei devoted to war, and more fond of en- 
*tetprize than een the founder of the empire him- 
Telf had been; fo that he on! fought | 'A e for 
leading his tortes into the eld. 
The 1 people v who gave him an 
opp portunity of indulging his favourite PN kations, 
Re ge of theſe two ſtates met about five miles 
from Rome, prepared to decide the fate of their re- 
Ipeckive kingdoms ; for almoſt every battle in theſe 
imes was decifive. The two armies were for ſome 
time drawn out in array, awaiting the 'bgnal to be» 
gin, both 'chiding the length of chat dreadful ſuſ- 
pence, hen an nei pected propoſal from the Alban 1 
Fer neral put a ſtop to the onſet. Stepping in between 4 
th atmies, he offered the Romans a choice of ge- 
eiding the diſpute by fingle combat; adding, that 
the lade whoſe Enid ton was overcome ſhou Aa u. 
mit to the efron A "propoſal like this ſuited 8 
the impetuous 70 the Roman King, and was 
embraced with 3 Joy by his LabjeNts, each of whom - 


—1 
3 
pl — Lis _—_— <3 ; 
4 Th SS 2 


hoped that he himſelf ſhould be thofen to fight the - / 
eauſe of his country. There were at that tie *hree _ 
twin brothers in esch army, thoſe of the 'R6mans | 
were rale Horati Ro thoſe of the” _ Ys, — 
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tion of his opponent. 
leeuce, trembled at every blow, and wiſhed, to ſhare 0 
- the danger, till fortune ſeemed to decide the lory 
og the field. Victory, that had hitherto been 0 
.. appeared to declare againſt the 1 they 
"== beheld two of their champions lying dead upon the 
plain, and the three Curiatii, who were wounded, 
Howie endeavouring to urſue. the furwivor, | who 
ſeemed by flight to beg for mercy. Soon, howeyer, 
* they 1 Be, 
in order 10 ſeparate his antagoniſts, whom he was 
unable to oppoſe united; for quickly after, ſtop - 
Hing his courſe, and turning, upon him who fallawed 
molt: cloſely behind, he laid him dead at his feet; 
the ſecond brother, who: came on to aſſiſt him Who 
Vos fallen, only ſhared the ſame fate; and now- there 
- * laſt Curiatius to conquer, Who fa- 
”  tigued, and quite diſabled, with his wounds, ſlowly 
Dame upto offer an caly victory. He. was killed, al- 
+. moſt unrefiſting, while the conqueror exclaimed, that 
he offered him as a victim to the ſuperiority. of the 
Romans, whom. now the Alban Led conſented to : 


Fa remained but t 


bp; 
*A 
7 


3 


all Is oma able for holy” courage, irength, 204 at- _ 

2 _ tivity, and to theſe it was reſolved to commit the 
management of the combat. At length the cham- 
ions met in combat together, and each, totally re- 

gardleſs of his own GON ſought the deltruc- 
e ſpeQators, in horrid. fi- 


that his "flight was only pretended, 


obe y. 1 7 4 


But gone of i the virtues of that- age were -michout 
1 alloy 3 the very. hand that in the morning was ex- 
' © erted to ſave his country, was before night embrued 
in the blood ofa filter. 'For, returning triumphant 
from the field, it raiſed his indignation to behold her 
bathed 1 in tears, and lamenting the loſs of her lover, 
one of the Curiatii, to whom ſhe was betrothed, — 
= This provoked him beyond the. power of ſufferance, 
0 thaghe flew her in a rage. This action greatly 
3 ME the A and Sew: on the eee 8 
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f hs, magiſtrates, but he was: pantoned by: making 11 


His appeal-*tojthepeople.  . 
Hottilius-died after a reign of thirty; tx y 70 
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4 EER 3 as in * v. 12 "15 x 
ormer caſe, Ancus:Marcius, the rand. 

ſon of Numa, was. elected king by the 3 
the choice afterwards ' was: fr 20 by the a 
As. this monarch was a lineal deſcendant from Numa, 
ſo he N agg make him the great object of his imij- 


tation! He inſtituted the ſacred ceremonies which, 
rad. declaration of war; he took every 
oocaſſon to adviſe his ſubjet̃ts to return to the arts of 


agriculture, and to lay: Ns . my uſeful ſtrata- 


gem: of war. 
Theſe „ and precepts. were contalered bp 


| | : the neighbouring powers rather as marks any ee 185 


dice 3 of wiſdom. The Latins therefore, be 


to make incurſions upon his territories, but his u 
ceſs was equal to his. juſtice... Aneus conquered the 


Latins, deſtroyed their cities, removed their inhabi- 
tants to Rome, and; increaſed his territories by-the 
addition of part of theirs. He quelled alſo an inſur- 
rection of the Veii, the Fidenates, and tlie Volſci ; N 
and over the Sabines he obtained a ſecond triumph. 
But his victories over the enemy were by no means 


| ede his works at home, in raiſing temples, 


fortifying the city, making a priſon, for malefactore, 


and ee ow. e 1 the mouth of the 19880 ; 
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called "OY by which he ſecured to his ſubjeQs 4 5 
trade of the river, and that of the ſalt pits adjacent. 
Thus having enriched his ſubjeCts, and beautified the 
20 t a-reign of 5 * 


N 75 5 char. V. 1 05 
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* C. 138. T p 
cus TARO UINIUS PRIS-. 
CUS, whoſe anna name was Lucumon, and 
_ who was appointed guardian to the ſons of the late 
ing, took the firname of Tarquinius from the city of 
Tarquinia, from whence he laſt came. His fa- 
ther was à merchant of Corinth, who had acquir- 
ed conſiderable wealth by trade, and had ſettled in 
Italy upon account of ſome troubles at home. His 
ſon Lucomon, who inherited his fortune, married 
a woman of family in the city of Tarquinia; and as 
his birth, profeſſion, and country, were contemptible 
de the nobles of the place, by his wife's .perſuaſion, | 
3 be came to ſettle at Rome, where merit only made 
diſtinction. On his way thither ſay the hiſtorians, 
-as he approached the city gate, an eagle, ſtooping 
from above, took off his hat, and flying round his 
cChariot for ſome time with much noiſe, put it on a- 
gain. This, his wife Tanaquil, who it ſeems, was 
ſkilled: i in augury, interpreted, as a preſage, that he 
ſhould one day wear the crown; and perhaps it was 
n which firſt fired his ambition to purſue it. . 
Ancus being dead, and the kingdom, as uſual, de- 
P upon the ſenate, Tarquin uſed all his power 
and arts to ſet aſide the children of the late king, 
and to get himſelf elected in their ſtead. For this 
purpoſe, upon the day appointed for election, he 
9 to have them * out * a 08s! in. | 
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a ſet 3 to the people, in Which he urged his 
friendſhip for them, the fortune he had ſpent among 
them, and his ee of their government, he of- 


fered himſelf for their ing. As there was nothing 
in this harangue that could be conteſted, it had the 
defired effe&, and the people, wREY one eps elec - 


ted him as their ſovereign. 


A kingdom thus got by intrigue, was note ieh⸗ | 
ſtanding governed with equity. In the beginning of 
his reign in order to recompenſe his friends be yl 9 
ded an hundred members more to the ſenate, which Th 


made them in all three hundred. 


But his peaceful endeavours were ſoon interrupted | 
by the inroads of his reftleſs neighbours, particularly 


the Latins.over whom he triumphed, and whom he 


forced to beg a peace. He then turned his arms a- 


1 Rage the Sabines, who had riſen once more; and 


paſſed over the river Tyber ; but Tarquin, attack- 
ing them with vigour, touted their army ; ſo that 
many who eſcaped the ſword, were drowned i in at⸗ 
tempting to croſs over, while their bodies and armour 
floating down to Rome, brought news of the victory, 
even before the meſſengers could-arrive that were 
ſent with the tidings. Theſe conqueſts were follow- 
ed by ſeveral advantages over the Latins, from whom 
he took many towns, ee without gaining any 
Tevitve victory. 

Tarquin having thus forced bis e enemies into ſub- 
miſſion, was reſoſved not to let his ſubjects corrupt 
in indolence, but undertook and perfected ſeveral 
public works, for the convenience "HE Now ee 
went of the city. | „„ Wee 


In his time alſo, the augurs came into a great 


ern of reputation, and he found it his intereſſ to NA 


Promote the ſuperſtition/of the people, as this was in 


fact but to increaſe their obedience. 'Tanaquil his 


wife” was a great pretender to this art; but Acci- 
us 1 Was the moſt oelebrated adept of the kind | 
5 25 2 
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e was ever koqws i in Rome n n de- 
caſion, Tarquin being reſolved to try the augur's 
| ſkill aſked, him, whether what he was then ponder- 
ing in his mind could be effected? Nævius having 
examined his auguries, boldly affirmed that it might: 

- ©, Why then, cries the king, with an inſulting! ſnalle,. 
b Thad thoughts of cutting this whetſtone with a ra- 
1% zor.“ Cut boldly,” replied the  augur ; and the 
king cut it through accordingly. Thence forward 
255 was undertaken in Rome without conſulting 
the augurs, W Weir e, and e 
tion. 

Tarquin was not content Sith a kingdoms with out 
10 the enſigus of royalty. In imitation of the Ly- 
dian kings, he aſſumed a crown bf gold, an ivory: 
Fan. ſceptre, with an eagle on the top, and robes 
of purple. It was perhaps, the ſplendor of theſe 
3 that firſt raiſed the enyy of the late kings | 
_ fons, Who had now, for above thirty: ſeven years,. 
quietly ſubmitted to his government. His deſign al- 
ſo of adopting Servius Tullius, his ſon-in-law, for 
P... ſucceſſor, might have contributed to inflame — 
reſentment. Whatever was the cauſe of their ta 
vengeance, they reſolved to deſtroy him; and at = | 
found means to effect their purpoſe, by hiring two 
ruſſians, who demanding to ſpeak with the king, 
1 that they came aq juſtice, truck him 
dead in his palace with the blow of an axe. The lic- 
tors however, who waited upon the perſon of the 
kings ſeized the murderers, who were attempting to 
_ eſcape: they were put to death ; but the ſons of An- 
nds who wers the inſtigators, found ſafety by flight, 

Thus fell Lucius Tarquinfus, ISS Priſcus, 
bedigisgui him from one of his ſucceſſors of the 
ſame name, aged fifty-fix 3 « which iba _— 
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Pte filled all his ſubjecks with com 


plaint and indignation, while the citizens ran fron 
every quarter to the palace, to learn the truth of the 


account, or to take vengeance on the aſfaffins. In 
this tumult, Tanaquil, widow of the late king, conſi- 


dering the danger ſhe muſt incur, in caſe the con- 


fpirators ſhould ſucceed to the crown, and deſirous: * 
of having her ſon-in-law for his ſucceſſor, with great 
art diſlembled her ſorrows as wellas the king's death. 

She aſſured the people, from one of the windows of 


the palace, that he was not killed, but ſtunned by the 
blow; that he would ſhortly recover; and that, in 


the mean time he had deputed his power to Servius 
Tullius his ſon-in-law. © Servius accordingly, as it 
had been agreed upon between them, iſſued from the 
palace, adorned with the enſigns of royalty, and pre- 


ceded by his lictors, and went to diſpatch ſome af- 


fairs that related to the public ſafety, till pretending, 
that he'took all his inſtructions from the king. This 
ſcene of diſſimulation continued for ſome days, tilt 
he had made his party good among the nobles ; when 


3 the death of Tarquin being publicly aſcertained, Ser- 
EX - vius came to the crown, ſolely at the ſenate's appoint- 
ment, and without Ing to gain the Tuffrages'« of 


the people. 


Servius' was the W ö bond wohn! W 


had been taken at the ſacking of a town belong- 


ing to the Latins, and was born while his mo- 
ther was a flave. - While yet an infant in his cradle, 
a a lambent flame is ſaid to have played round his head 


which Lanaquil converted into an omen of his future 
greatueſs. x 
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. betog bee eee as king, che chief th 3 

A Ins of his reign was to ipcreaſe the power of the ſe- 
3 . 5 nate, by depreſſing that of the people. The populace, 
who were unable to ſee into bis deſigns, conferred. 
uo him a full power of ſettling the taxes as he 
Mul think proper. And accordingly, as he inßiſt- 

I ed that they ſhould pay their taxes by centuries, he 
= commanded that they ſhould give their votes in all 
ublic tranſactions by centuriesalſo, In former de- 
1 theratians.cich citizen gave his ſuffrage ſingly, and 
the numbers of the poor always carried it againſt 
- the power of the rich ; but by theſe regulations of 
- Seryius, the ſenate wa made to confilt of a greater. 
number of centuries than all the other clafſes put to- 
be, and. thus entirely TR. them in every. 
contention. | 1 8 
In order to aſcertain the. 7 or 1 of his. 
weck and their fortunes, he inſtituted another. 
_ regwation which he called a luſtrum. By this, all 
the citizens were to afſemble in the Campus Martius, 
X B 7 in complete armour, and in their reſpective clafles,. 
once in five years, and there to give an exact * 

of their families and fortune. 3 
Having thus enjoyed a long reign, en in ſettling 
the domeltic policy, of the ſtate, and alſo not inat- 
tentive to foreign concerns, he conceived reaſonable 
1 of concluding; it with tranquillity and caſe. He 
had even thoughts of laying down his power, and, 
* havpiagg formed the kingdom into a republic, to retire 
1 i, into bleurity; but ſo. generous a .defign was fruſ- 
| _ trated ger it could be PBL in execution. ä 
In the beginning oy is reign to ſecure his 2 
5 every, precaution, he had married his two daugh- 5 
ters to the two grandſons of Tarquin ;; and as be 
knee that the women were of oppoſite diſpoß tions, 
nds well as their intended huſbands, he reſolved = 
. 0 Kl W N wh WO” 1 to him e con- 
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turn of temper; her that was meek and gentle, 
to him that was bold and furious 3 her that was un- 
governable and proud to him that was remarkable 
| tor a contrary character: By this he ſuppoſed that 
each would Correct the failings of the other, ane 
that the mixture would be productive only of con- 
cord. The event however proved otherwiſe. Lu- 
eius his haughty ſon-in-law ſoon grew difpleaſed. 7 
with the meckneſs of his conſort, and placed his 
whole affections upon Vullia, his brother's wife, who. 
W anſwered his paſhon with ſympathetic ardour. As 
their wiſhes were ungovernable, they ſoon reſolved 
to break thro” every reftraint that offered to prevent 
their union. Both undertook to murder their con- 
ſorts, which they effected, and were accordingly ſoon 
after married together. A firſt crime ever produces 
a ſecond ; From the deſtruction of their conſorts, 
W they proceeded to conſpiring that of the king: They 
began by railing factions againſt him, alledgirg his 
illegal title to the crown, and Lucius claiming it 
as his own, as heir to 'Tarquin. At lengtb, when he 
found the ſenate ripe be Blades his views he en- 
= tered the Senate-houſe, adorned with all the enſigus 
of royalty, and, placing himſelf apon the throne, be- 
gan to harangue them upon the obſcurity of the 
= king's birth, and the injuſtice of his title. While he 
Vas yet ſpeaking, Servius entered attended by a few 
= followers, and ſeeing his throne thus rudely invad- 
ed offered to puſh the uſurper from his ſeat 3 but 
= Tarquin being in the vigour of youth, threw the old -- 
= man down the ſteps which led to the throne 3 and 
W ſome of his adherents, being inſtructed for that pur- 
= poſe, followed the king as he was feebly attempting 
W to get to the palace, and diſpatched him by the way, 
chrowing his body, all mangled and bleeding, as a 
public ſpectacle into the ſtreet. In the mean time, 


I 


© Lullia, burning with impatience for the event, rag 


8 * 


% 


: nn of hay hes 1 nad done, * n | 
ing to be among the firſt who ſhould ſalute him as 


The HISTORY or THE 


monarch, ordered her chariot to the ſenate · houſe. 


Bat as ber charioteer approached the place where the 


body of the oldking her father lay expoſed and bloody, 


15 the man, all amazed at the inhuman ſpectacle, and 
not willing to trample upon it with his horſes, offer- 


ae to turn another way: This only ſerved to inereaſe 


the fierceneſs of her anger, ſhe threw the footſtool at 


his head, and ordered him to drive over the dead. bo- 
dy 3 heſitation. 


This was the end of Serving Tullius, 2 prince of 


re juſtice and moderation, after an uleful and 
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lent attempt, was reſolved to ſupport his dignity with 


the ſame violence with which it was acquired. Re- 


gardlefs of the approbation of the ſenate or people, he 


© ſeemed to claim the crown by hereditary right, and 


1 r round bis * e 


refuſed the late king's body burial, under pretence of 
huis being an uſurper. 
however, looked upon his accethon with deteſtation 


All the good part of mankind, 


aud horror; and this act of /inefficient cruelty only 
ſerved to confirm their hatred. Conſcious of this, he 


1 ordered all ſuch as he ſuſpected to have been attach- 
dd to Servius, to be put to death; and, fearing the 


natural eonſequences of his, dann), he inoroaied I the 


& * 1 


* 


cius TARO INIUS, "RY 
* wards called Superbus, or the Proud, having placed 
himſelf upon the throne, in conſequence of this vio- 
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- This hief policy feems to have been to * he oo 
people Aways employed eitber in wars or publie 
works, by which meang he diverted their attention 
from: his \untawhol method of coming to the crown, 
Ine firſt marched againſt the Sabines, who refuſed to 
pay him obedience, and ſoon reduced them to ſubs. 
8 miſfion. He next began a war with the Volſei, 
vhich continued for ſome ages after, | The city of 
the Gabii gave him much more trouble; for having 
Jattempted, with ſomè loſs, to beſiege it, he was oblig- 
Wed to direct his efforts by ſtratagem, contrary to the 

uſual practice of the Romans. He cauſed his for. 
SSextus to counterfeit deſertion, upon pretence of bar- 
barous uſage, and to ſeek refuge among the inhabi- 
Stants of the place. There, by artful complaints and 
Witudicd lamentations, he fo prevailed on the pre 
; the people, as to be choſen their governor, and ſoon 
Safeer general of their army, At firſt, in every en- 
2 gagement he appeared ſneceſsful, till at length find. 
Wing himſelf entirely poſſeſſed of the confidence of the 
Wenn be ſent a truſty meſſenger to his father for in- 
rener "Larquin made no other anſwer dan by 
eing the mefſenger into the gardem where he cat 
down before him the talleſt poppies. Sextus Ted. 
R we underſtood the meaning of this reply, and; one 
Dy one, found means to deſtroy or remove the piin- 
E. as men of the city, ſtill taking care to confiſcate: 
'M ir effects among the people. The charms of this 
FF flividend kept the giddy populace blind to their aps 
Wproaching ruin, till they found themſelves at laſt 
Pithout counſellors or head, and in the end fell uns | 
| Per the e of Tarquin without ever ſtriing a 
: low. After this he made a teague with the the qui, 
4 renewed that with the 'Etrurians. 
But while he was engaged in wars abroad, he took 
Bre not to fuſfer the people to continue in idleneſs. 
t home. He undertook to build the capitol, the fun- 
lation _ which bad. ct laid in a 1 19 
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aud an extraordinary event contributed to haſten the 
execution of his deſign. A woman, in ſtrange attire, 
made her appearance at Rome, and came 3 
offering to ſell nine books, which ſhe ſaid were o 
ber own compoling. Not knowing the abilities of 
- _ the ſeller, or that ſhe was in fact one of the celebrat- 
eg ſybils, whoſe propheſies were never found to fail, 
| _ Tarquiv refuſed to buy them. Upon this ſhe depart- 
aeg, and burning three of her books, returned again, 
| _ demanding the ſame price for the ſix remaining. 
Being once more defpiſed as an impoſtor, - ſhe again 
FF ' departed, and burning three more, the returned again 
with thoſe remaining, ſtill aſking the ſame price as at Pp 
L . firſt. Tarquin, ſurprifed at the inconſiſtency of 
L her behaviour, conſulted. the augurs, to adviſe bin 
what to do. Theſe much blamed him for not buy- 8 
ing the nine, and commanded him to buy the three 
remaining at whatſoever price they were to be had. 
The woman, ſays the hiſtorian, after thus ſelling and 
delivering the three prophetic volumes, and adviſing 
him to have a ſpecial attention to what they contain- 
ed, vaniſhed from before him, and was never ſeen Pp 
after. Upon this he choſe proper perſons to keep 
them, who, though but two at firſt, were afterwards p< 
[ . Inereaſed to fifteen, under the name of quindecem- i 
= vii-. 'They were put into a ſtone cheſt, and a vault 
in the newly-deſfigned building, was thought the moſt 
_. vis 05 place to lodge them in ſafety. The people 
WW wing now been for four years together employed 
in building the capitol, began at laſt to wifh for e 
ſomething new to engage them; where fore Tarquin, . 
to ſatisfy their wiſhes, proclaimed war againſt the Ru- 
tuli upon a. frivolous pretence of their having enter- 
tained ſome malefactors whom he had baniſhed, and 
" inveſted their chief city Ardea, which lay about fix- 
teen miles from Rome. While the army was encamp- 
ed before this place, the king's ſon Sextus, with Colla- 
tinus a noble Roman, and ſome others, ſat in a teu 
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W drinking together; the diſcourſe happening to turn 
upon the beauty and virtue of their wives, each man 
| praiſing his own, Collatinus offered to decide the diſ« 
pate, by putting it to an immediate trial, whoſe wife 
mould be found poſſeſſed of the greateſt beauty, and 
Emoſt ſedulouſly-employed at that very hour. Being 
heated with wine, the propoſal was reliſhed by the 
hole company; and, taking horſe without delay, 
Whey poſted to Rome, tho' the night was already pret- 
y far advanced. There they found Lucretia, the wife 
of Collatinus, not like the other women of her age, 
a the midſt of her maids, and chearfully portioning 
Put their taſks. Her modeſt beauty, and the eaſy re- 


the time in eaſe and luxury, but ſpinnin 


eption ſhe gave her huſband. and his friends ſo 


harmed them all, that they unanimouſly gave her 
Whe preference; and Sextus was ſo much inflamed 
hat nothing but enjoyment could ſatisfy his paſſion. 
For that purpoſe he went from the camp to. viſit 
Wer privately a few days after, and received the ſame 
Wind reception which he had met with before. As 
Vis intentions were not ſuſpected, Lucretia fat with _ 
Wim at ſupper, and ordered a chamber to be got 
Ready for him in the houſe. Midnight was the time 
em- 


which this ruffian though it ſafeſt to put his de- 


ault 1 gns into execution. Having found means to con- 


noſt 
ople 


ey himſelf into her chamber, he approached her 
edſide with a drawn ſword, and rudely laying his 


oyed and upon her boſom, threatened her with inſtant 
for each if ſhe offered te reſiſt his paſſion. Luc retia af. 
zuin, 1 ighted out of her ſlecp, and ſeeing death ſo near, 
Ru- as yet inexorable to his defire, till being told, that, 


-nter- 


the would not yield, he would firſt kill her, and 


anden laying his own flave alſo dead by her ſide, he 


t fix-W 
camp»! 


Colla- 
a tem 


* 


rould report, that he had found and killed them both 


the act of adultery. The terror of infamy atchiev- 


8 what that of death could not obtain; ſhe conſent- 


4 a8 ww 0 his; Situ atidihe next morning 
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mme carp, exuleing in hie brutal victory. 

mean time Lucretia, deteſting the light, wh — a 

ing not to pardon herſelf for the crime of another, 

ſient for her huſband Collatinus, and for Spurius, her 
father, to come to her, as an indelible dũgrace had 

'.__ _ befallen the family, Theſe: inſtantly obeyed the ſum · 
mons, bri iging weich them V an kinſman of her 

_ Father's, and Junius Brutus a reputed: idiot, whoſe 
father Tarquin had murdered, and who had acciden- 
tally met the meſſenger by the way. Their arrival on- 

ſerved to ingreaſe Lucretia's poignant anguiſh; 
found her in a ſtate of ſtedfaſt deſparation, and 
vainly attempted ta give her relief. . No, (ſaid ſhe) 
% never-ſhall I find: any thing worth livin 1 7 for in 
0 this life, aſter having loſt! my. honour,” 
| 2 Collatinus, a polluted bo: We before you; pat 
| oſe perſon has been the ſpoil of another, but 
| « whole affections were never eſtranged from you. 
. Sextus, under the pretended veil: of friendſhip, 

A « has this night foreed from me that treaſure which 
. death only can reſtore ; but if you have the hearts 
4. of men, remember io avenge my - caufe, and let 
46: poſterity know, that ſhe who has loſt her virtue 

Re was only death for the beſt conſolation,” 80 ſay- 

, ſhe drew a poipnardifrom beneath her robe, aud 


indlandy- plunging it into her-boſom; expired with- 1 


out a groan. The whole company remained for ſome 
time fixed in ſorrow, pity, and indignation; Spurius 


1 and: Collatinus at length gave vent to their tears 19 
but Brutus drawiug- the poignard reeking from I v- Wl 
eretia's waund, and lifting it up towards heaven 


Be witneſs, ye gods, he cried; „that from this 
e moment I: proclaim myſelf the avenger of the 


- —_ chaſte Lueretia's cauſe; from-this moment I pro- 


4 felt myſelf the enemy of Tarquin and his luſtful 
«houſe ; from hencefof th this life, while life conti- 
nues, ſhall be employed in oppoſition to tyranny, 
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| <c by the . and freedom of my 1 3 | 


«© country. A new amazement ſcized the hearers, 


to find him, whom ine had hitherto conſidered as 


an idiot, now appearing in his real character, the 
friend of juſtice, and of Rome. He told them that 
teats and lamentations were unmanly when ven- 


geance called ſo loud; and delivering the poignard 
to the reſt, impoſed the ſame oath” * them which N 
| he himſelf bad juſt taken { : 


Junius Brutus was the fon. of Marcus 1 a 


0 noble Roman, who was married to the daughter of 


Tarquinius Priſcus ; and for that reaſon, through a 
motive o 84 was put to death by Tarquin the 


proud - 
lent education from his father, and had from nature, 


ſtrong ſenſe, and inflexible attachment to virtue ; 
but perceiving that Tarquin had privily murdered 
his father, and his eldeſt brother, he counterfeited 
himſelf a fool, in order to eſcape. the ſame danger, 
and thence obtained the firname of Brutus. Tarquin 

35 ee his folly parents, deſpiſe the man; and hav- 


as vollelted - - himſelf of his eſtate, kept him as an 


| rag about his houſe, merely with a; TI, 8 rs 


port for his children. 
Brutus however, only waited, this. oppertginity to. 


19 avenge the cauſe of his family. Wherefore; order- 
ing Lucretia's dead body to be brought out to view, 
and expoſed in the public forum, he inflamed the 


ardour of the citizens, by a diſplay of the horrid 


tranſaction. He obtained a decree of the ſenate, 


that Tarquin and his family ſhould be for ever ba- 


W niſhed from Rome, and that it ſhould be capital 


for any to plead for, or attempt his future return. 
Thus this monarch, who had now reigned twenty- 

five.years, being expelled his kingdom, went to ta e 
oo with, his family at Cira, a little city of Etru- 
e the wenn ume 8 Roman army 3 


A. % 


is Junius Brutus had received. an excel-- 
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| 'H E 525 power . er 
e a Se government, nominally - republi- 
Can, was ſubſtituted in its room. The . ſenate, how- 


ever, reſerved by far the greateſt ſhare of the au- 

-  thority to themf ves, and decorated their own body 
with all the ſpoils of de 

 tvuries of the people | from among the ſenators, 


depoſed monarchy. The cen-. 


inſtead of a king two annual magiſtrates whom 


tze called conſuls, with power equal to that of the 
regal, and with the fame privileges, and _ fame 
_ enfigns of authority. 


Brutus, the deliverer of lie country, ot Colla- 


tinus the huſband of Lucretia, were choſen . 


conſuls in Rome. 
Bat chie new ic however, 1 ſhowed W | 
gratef, ul to the people, had like to have been deſtroy- 


ein ies very commencement. A party was form- 
=  <d in Rome in favour of Tarquin. Some young 

mien of the principal families in the tate, who had 
been educated about the king and had ſhared in alt 


the luxuyies and pleaſures of the court, 'undertook = 


to re-eſtabliſh Wa This party ſeeretiy in- 


* 


creaſed every day ; and what may increafe our fur. 
priſe, the ſons off Brutus himſelf, and the Aquilii, 


5 E e nephews of Collatinus, were auuong che number. | 


Tarquin, who was informed of theſe intrigues 1 in 
his favour, fent ambaſſadors from Etruria to Rome, | 


|  _ -under apretence of reclaimin the crown, but in 


KH - 
1 reality, _ Me to ow 6 todd _ I | 
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| who had accidentally hid himfelf in the room where 


the conſpirators uſed to affemble. Few. ſituations 
could have been more terribly affecting than that of 
Brutus, a father, placed ag a judge upon the life and 
death of his own childrenzimpelled by juſtice to con- 


| deinn and by nature to ſpare them. They 
men ſeeuſed, | 
with odnſcious guilt, 4 2 their eue in ſi- 
lence and ageny. The other ju who were pre- 
fefit felt all the pangs of et jug whe wept, | 
and Valerius could not his ſentiments of 
a of Brutus alone, ſeemed to have loſt all the ſoft. 


of humanity; and, with a ſtern countenance, 
and a tone of voice: that marked his 


tion, demanded of his fonsy it they could make an7 
defence to the crimes with which they had been 
charged. This demand he made three ſeveral times; 


ſelf to the etectitioner. ' © Now,” cried he; „ it is 


omplaints of the you 
for execution; alter the tenor of his e The 


dem Brutus all the time beholding the eruel ſpec- 


f pity, terror, and admiratibn. 


os to force himſelf upon his former throne by, 
be Ve athitancey and to that end prevailed upon 
etans to aſſiſt him, and with a ene 
advanced towards 81 ; 
2 


Bet 45 7 9 was ene by a lane 0 
for themrblves,- butt, f 


1 


but, teceiving no anſwer, heat length turned him- 3 9 


out part to perform the feſt.” Thon faying, . 

gain reſumed his ſeat witk an air of determined ma. 

jeſty ; nor could all the ſentiments of paternal pit, 
nor all the impforing looks of the people, nor yet tube 

| ng men who were pteparimg 


Ropers having ſtripped them naked, and then . 
whipped them with. rods, preſently after beheaded 


acle with a ſteady look and  unaltefed countenance, = 
hie the multitude ganed on with all the fenfations 


All 'Farquin's hopes of an infuerefion mei Ds” 
a his favour being thus overthrown, he, was now r.. 


1 


* 


. m kus ron or THE 

REES at | „ 7-4 Fs; 15 2 
1 3 confills were not remiſs in | 
= v. . ; Pt paratiogs to oppoſe him. Valetien 
** commanded wg foot, and Brutus be- 
ing dite to head the cavalry, went out to meet 
him on the Roman borders. Aruns, the ſon of Tar- 
quin, who commanded the cavalry for his father, 
* Brutus at a diſtance, was reſolved, by one 
great attempt, to decide the fate of the day before 
the engaging of the armies, wherefore, ſpurring on 
- his horſe, he made towards him with ungovernable 
fury. Brutus, who perceived his approach, came out 
of the ranks to meet him, and both encountered with 
= - fuch rage, that, eager only to aſſail, and thoughtlefs 
| & . - "ol defending, they both fell dead upon the field oe 

* - ther.” A bloody battle enſued, with equal laughter 
on both ſides: but the Romans remaining in pok- 


feſſion of the field of battle, claimed the victory; 
2 Rome. 


In the mean uwe, Pine no vay te dated 

: by'his misfortunes, prevailed upon Porſenna, one of 
the kings of Etruria, to eſpbuſe his cauſe, and, he in 
= "po undertook his quarre]. This prince, equally 
| | noted for courage and conduct, marched directly to 
Rome with a numerous army, and laid ſiege te the 
= city, while the terror of his name, and his arms fil- 
led all ranks of people with diſmay. The ſiege was 
© earried on with vigour ; a furious attack was made 
upon the place ; the two conſuls oppoſed in vain, and 
”, _- were carried off wounded from the field ; while the 
Romans, flying in great conſternation, were purſued 
by the enemy to the bridge, over which bath victors 
and vanquiſhed were about to enter the city in 
.. _ - confuſion. '' All now appeared loſt and over, when 
Horatius Cocles, who had been placed there as a 
centinel to defend it, oppoſed himſelf to the torrent 
of the enemy, and, aſſiſted only by two more, for 
* ſome time ſuſtained the whole fury of the aſſault, till 
the 1 0 was broken e 5 him; when be 


j 
| ' . Im, conſequence Valerius returned in ee to 
| 


= Ns a ih ac am... 
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Sou: as dar nk Ne 'off, W 
with his arms into the torrent of the Fyber, he fwam _ 
over vidorious to his fellow er and was receiv 1 75 
res. JEET — ol 
Still, however, Porfenna was determined upon ta ew. 
king the eicy ;-and, though five hundred of Ris men "I 
were flain in »ſally of the Romans, he reduced it to 
the greateſt ſtraits ; and, turning the Gege into a 
blockade, reſolved to take it by famine. The diſtreſss 
of the beſieged ſoon began to be inſufferable, and all 
things ſeemed to threaten a ſpeedy ſurrender, when 
another set of fierce bravery, ſtiſt ſuperior to that 
which bad ſaved the city beiove, again eee 5 
ſafety and freedom. bk” 1 5 5 ö 
Mutius, a youth of undaunted courage; was re. TION 
ſolved to rid his country of an enemy that continudd 
ſo forely to-oppreſs it; and, for this purpoſe, diſgui- 7 
ſed in the habit of awRtrurian peaſant, he entered the 
camp of the enemy, reſolving to die or to kill the king. 
With this reſolution he made up to the place where 
Porſenns was paying his troops, with a ſecretary by 
his ſide 3 but miſtaking the latter for the king, <4 
| ſtabbed him to the heart, and was rote" Bo 
prehended, and brought back into the roy Fo uf 
ſener. Upon Porſenna's demanding who he was, 
and the caufe of ſo heinous an action, Matias, with _. * 
outreſerve; informed him of his country, and hie 
| deſign; and aàt the ſame time thruſting his right hand 
into the fire that was burning upon an altar before 
him, „ Yowſee,” cried he, es how little I regard tlie 
© ſevereſt puniſhment your cruelty can inflift upon 
% me. A Roman knows not only howto act, but to 
« ſuffer: I am not the only perſon you have to 
« fear ; three hundred Roman yourhs, like me, have , 
. conſpired y our deſtruction 3 therefore prepare for - 
«© their cont vga Porſenna, amazed at ſo much 
intrepidity, bad too noble a mind not to acknowledge 
ewe ht ene, 85 enemy; he 2 or- 
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dered him to be fafely 2ondifie back to Beeten 
offered the beſieged conditions of peace. Theſe 
were readily accepted on their ſide, being neither 
hard nor diſgraceful, except that twenty hoſtages 
were demanded ; ten young men, and as many vir- 
gins, of the beſt families in Rome. On this occaſion. 
the gentler ſex ſeemed reſolyed to be ſharers in the 
deſperate valour of the times; Clelia, one of 
the hoſtages, eſcaping from her guards, and point- 

ing out the way to the reſt of her female com- 
panions, ſwam 6ver the Tyber on horſeback, amidſt 
1 of darts from the enemy, and preſented her- 
ſelf to the conſul}. This magittrate, feariffg the con- 

- Tequences of detaining her, Had her ſent back; up- 
on which Porſenna, not to be outdone in generoſity, 
not only gave her liberty, but permitted her to chuſe 
fuch of the hoſtages of the o eee ſex, as ſhe ſhould 
think fit to attend her. er part, ſhe, with all the: 
modeſty of a Roman Fr choſe only ſuch as were 


1 2 


3 capable of ſuſtaining the rigours of ſlavery. 

PTDaarquin, by means ofhis ſon-in-law Manilius, once 
wore ſtirred up the Latins to eſpouſe his intereſt, 
5 the moſt convenient opportunity, when the 
s were at variance with the ſenators concern- 
ing the payment of their debts. Theſe: refuſed to go- 


to war, unleſs their debts were remitted upon their 


return; fo that the conſuls, finding their authority 
inſufficient, offered the people to elecł a temporary 
magiſtrate, Who ſhould have abſolute power, not on- 
ly over all tanks of the ſlate, but even over the laws 
3 To theſe the Plebeians readily conſented, 
Willing to give up their own power for the ſake of a- 
bridging that of their fuperiors. In confequenee of 
this, Largivs was created the firſt diQtator of Rome: 
for ſo was this high office called, being nominated to 
it by his'colleague in the conſulſhip. Thus the people, 


* could Bot l 10 bear the name of king even 


1 * oy 
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under manhood; alledging that their tender age was | 
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8 e ſubmitted to a 1 t 4 
fed of much greater power: ſo much do the names f 
things miſled us, and ſo little is any form of govern» | 
ment irkſome to e W it coincides with WEE | 
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8 being now created - Us 0 255 
dictator.entered upon his office, ſur= 

rounded with his lictors, and all the enfgns of anch- 15 
ent royalty, and ſeated upon a throne in the midſt of 
the people, ordered the levies to be made in the man- 
ner of the kings of Rome. Tbe people looked 
with terror upon a magiſtrate whom they had inveſt - 
5 ed with uncontrollable power, and peaceably went 
each to range himſelf under his reſpective ſtandard. 
| Thus going forth to oppoſe the enemy, he returned | 
: with his army; and, before fix months were expired, 


laid down the dictatorſhip, with the reputation of . | 

5 ing exerciſed it with blameleſs lenity. 
But, though for this time, the people ſabmitted to 6 
a be led forth, yet they were reſolved at laſt to free 
"= themſelves: trom: the yoke of their ſevere. maſters 
aaa, thovgh they could not get their, complaints re- 


F. drefled, yet they determined to fly from thoſe whom 
as they could not move to compaſſion. The complaints 5 
1 therefore continuing, they reſolved to quit a city 
A which gave them no thelter, and to form a new eſta» 


n bliſhment without its limits. They, therefore, un- 
7 der the conduct of a Plebeian, named Sicinius Bel. 
5 lutus, retired to a mountain, from thence called the. 
y Mons Sacer, on the banks of the river e bend 
N about three miles from Rome. | 
„ Upon the news of this defection; the city: was flled - 
2 with tumult and conſternation ; 3 thoſe. who with, i 


4 
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1 EY TRE asu 6 or — a 

_ PN. 2 5 

N I Aae the army, made all che 8 could 

p _ wicale the walls in order to join it. Phe ſenate was 

nat leſs agitated! than the reſt: ſome were for violent 

© meakures; and repelling: foretg by forer; others were 
or opinion that gentler arts were no be. uſed; and that 
eyen © victory over ſuch enemies would be worſe 

: than a defeat. At length, therefore, i it was reſolved 

to ſend a meſſenger, entreating the army to return 

5 home and declare their grievances, promiling ad thi 

x 5 5 1 ſame time an oblivion of al-that had paſſed. 

. ©. _ This meſſage not ſucceeding, Menenius s 
ene of the wiſeſt and beſt of the ſenators, was of 
opinion that the deliresof the orgy were co > be com- 

| . with. 

Jt was ſtent, therefore, to ene zie a: trent) 
- them, and to make them ſuoh offers 
ſhould induce them to return. Ten commiſfioners 
were accordingly! deputed, at the head of whom were 
__ Largius aud Valerius, who had been dictators, and 
_ -Menenius' Agrippa; equally loved by tlie ſenate and 
the people. The dignity and popularity of theſe 
. ambaſſadors procured them a very reſpectable recep- 

E tion among the ſoldiers, and a long conference began 

|| between them. Latgius and Valerius employed all 

3 _ their: oratory on the one hand, while Sicinius and 

Lucius Junius, who were the ſpokeſmen of the ſoldi- 

ery, aggravated their diſtrefs with all that maſculine 

eloquence Which is the child of nature. The con- 
ferenet had no continued: for a long time, when 

Menenius Agrippa; who had been originally a Ple- 

beian bimſolf, a ſhrewd man; and wie eee 

knew what kind- of cloquetwe/ was moſt likely to 

1 the people, addteſſed them with that celebrated 

fable, which is ſo finely told us by Livy. In times 

of old, when every part ofthe body could think for | 
jtſelf, and each had a feparate wilt of its on, 

"all, with common conſent, reſolved to revolt againſt 

. the | belly; they knew: no feaſon, they fa, 
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W its ſervice, while the belly in the mean time lay at 
= its caſe in the midſt of them all, and indolently 1 

grew fat upon their labours; accordingly, one and 
all; they agreed to befriend it no more. The feet 
vowed they would carry it no longer ; the hands 
= vowed they would feed it no longer; and the teeth 
= averred they would not chew a morſel of: meat '2 
= though it were placed between them. Thus reſolv- * | 
ed, they all for ſome time ſhewed their ſpirit, and 1 
W -kept their word; but ſoon they found that inſtead . 1 
= of mortifying the belly by theſe means, they only un- 
did themſelves ; they languiſhed for a while and per- 
ceived, when too late, that it was owing to the belly 
= that they had ſtrength to work, or courage to mu- 


| tin oP. 2% NC ad * e af <2 
This fable, the application of which is obvious, 
= had an inſtantaneous effect upon the people. They u- 
= nanimoufly cried out, that Agrippa ſhould lead them 
back to Rome; and were making preparations to 
follow him, when Lucius Junius, e mentioned, 
with-held them, alledging, that though they were 
| gratefully to acknowledge the kind offers of the ſe- 
nate, yet they had no ſafe guard for the future againſt 
their reſentment ; that therefore it was neceſſary, 
* for the ſecurity. of the people, to have certain officers 
created annually from among themſelves, who ſhould 
have power to give ſuch of them as ſhould be injur- 
ed redreſs, and plead the cauſe of the community.  —- 
The people who are ever of opinion with the laſt _ | 
ſpeaker, highly applauded this propoſal, which yet 
the commiſſioners had not power to comply with; 
they therefore ſent to Rome to take the inſtructions 
of the ſenate, who, torn with diviſions among 
themſelves, and haraſſed by complaints. from with= _ 
out, were reſolved to have peace, at whatſoeyer price 
it ſhould be obtained ; accordingly as if with one 
voice, they conſented to the creation of the ne 
oſhcers, who were called Tribune of the People, al- 
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4 | ee nf though afterwards their body was inctraſed 
dy five more. They were always annually elected 
2 the people, and almoſt always from theit body. 

. at firſt had their ſeats plated before the doors 


B of the ſenate-houfe, andy beiks called i rey: they. wert 
do examine every derte, annulliag it by the word 
den uit, or, e gle; W the let 
der . which gave it its v2)idit is new office be- 
ii thus inſtituted; Sieiniug ee Lucius Juas- 
1 rn ing Publius Licimes, and Ioilius Ruga, were 
tte fieſt A e ee the ſuffruges af the pods 
ple. The ſenate alſo. made an edict e the 
 . abvlition of debis; and now albthings being atſjuſt- 
end, both on the one lie awd the other, the pedple 
after having farrificed-ts the gods of a eee 
wines W onde more in 1 70 n 
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ahh "EY 1 entirely neg] and, x | 
was the conſequence in the enſuing feafon; The ſe- 
nate did all that lay in their power to remedy the 
diſtreſs ; bat the people: pinched with. want, aud 
Williag to throw the blame on any but themſelves, 

aſcribed the whole of their diltreſs to the avarice of 

tte 'patricihans, | who: having purchaſed all the corn, 

l alledged, intended to indemnify themſelves 
| for the abolition af debrs, by it out to great 
Amaantage, But abundance Bog after appeaſed them 
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the reſt purchaſol by the ſenate With the Pr mo- 


* ral 


| » When the appointed day was come, all perſons 
were filed with the 


pidity that merited better fortune. His graceful per- 
on, his perſuaſive eloquence, the cries of thoſe 


and- utterly: confounded: with a new charge 


tines immediately took the votes, and Corialgnes 
ras condemned to perpetual exile, © 


treds'of the moſt reſpeQtable ſenators and citi . 


. Care of heaven, he left 1 
rs or fortune, to take refuge w 


Dim under his 


Vieh * nd | for his puepaſe Tü ſent a an 
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d their ſpirits once more. b 
But Coriolanus incurred their r by in- | 
| o@ting that it ſhould. not be diftributed till the grie- 

vanoes of : the fenatc were remoxed.. For this the 
ttibunesfummoned him to trial before the people. 


greateſt expectations, and a vaſt 
concourſe from the adjacent country aſſembled, and 
filled - theForum. Coriolanus upon this prefent-. , 


before the.'pceple, with a degree of intre= — | 


whom he bad faved from the enemy, inclined the 
= uditors te relent. But being unable to anſwer what 


s alledged againft him, to the fatigfaCtion. of the 
of 1 having embezzled/ the plunder of Antium, the 


This ſentence againſt their bravoſt defondes druck . 
he wliole body of the ſenate with ſorrow, copiers , 
nation and regret. Coriolanus alone, in the midſt 
pf the tum alt; ſeemed an unconcerned ſpeRator, . He 
—_— home, followed by the lamentations of 
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from Sicily (8 1 PTR Oy a — l 
Gelon, the king of that country, to the Romans, and 


HR 


ao Rome, to take a laſting leave of his wife, 1 
s children, and his mother Veturia. Thus recom. 
vending his little ehildren to their care and all to 
Without follows 
Tullus Attins, a 
dan of great power among the * Volcians, who took 

„and eſpouſed his quarrel, 
The firſt thing to be done, was to induce the 
olſei to break tire league which had been made 
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er is i ben in r to ſee ſom, games | 
24 chat time celebrating 3 but in the mean time gave 
Y #3 ', the ſenate private informations that the ſtran ers had 
| dangerous intentions of burning the city. This had 
thedefired effect; the ſenate iſſued an js Fg That all 
ſtrangers, whoever they were, ſhould; depart from 
Rome before ſunſet. This order Tullus repreſented 
to his countrymen as an infraction of the treaty, and 
procured an embaſſy to Rome complaining of the 
breach, and re- demanding all the territories belonging 
2 to the Volſcians of which they bad been violently 
diſpoſſeſſed, declaring war in caſe of a refuſal ; But 
this meſſage was treated by the ſenate. with con- 
temet ey 
War being chus cies” on both 50 Coriola- | 
nus and Tullus were made generals of the Volſcians, 
and accordingly invaded the Roman territories, ra- 
_ raging, and laying waſte, all ſuch lands as belonged 
to the Plebeians, 1 letting theſe: of the ſenators 
remain untouched: In the mean time, the levies went 
on but ſlowly at Rome. The two conſuls, who 
were re- elected by the people, ſeemed: but little 
- ſkilled | in war, and even feared to encounter A ge- 
"neral, whom they knew to be their ſuperior in the 
| field. The allies alſo ſliewed their fears, and ſlowly 
3 brought in their ſuccours ; ſo that Coriolanus i ® 
cContinued to take their towns one after the other. © 
| Fortune followed him in every expedition; and he © 
was now ſo famous for his victories that the V ol- © 
4 * left their towng defencelefs to follow him into the 
field. The very ſoldiers of his colleague's army came 
 __ over to him, and Would acknowledge no other ge- 
|. neral.; Thus finding himſelf unoppoſed in the field, 
And at the head of à numerous army, he at lengtl 
| _. inveſted the city of Rome itſelf, fully reſolved to be 
= 5 bege it. It was then that the ſenate and the peop| 
1 A + . *, unanimouſly agreed to ſend deputies to him with pro 
„ of ö in on he W Aa * hi 
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| army. | Coriolanus received their propoſals at the 
| head of his principal officers, and, with the ftern | 


Another embaſfy was now ſent forth, conjuring 


| turally inflexible and ſevere, ſtill perſiſted in his for- 
- which to finiſh their deliberations. In this exigence 


ſolemn'than that of the former,compoſed of the pon- 
tifs; the prieſts, and the augurs. Theſe, clothed in 


- mournful deportment, iſſued from the city, and en- 
tered the camp of the conqueror; but all-in vain; 
they found him ſevere and inflexible as before. 


Their temples were filled with old men, with women 
and children, who, proſtrate at their altars, put up 


country. Nothing was to be heard but anguiſh and 


and diſtreſs. At length it was ſuggeſted-to them, 
that what could not be effected by the interceffion 
of the ſenate, or the adjuration of the prieſts, might 
be brought about by the tears of his wife, or the 
commands of his mother. This deputation ſeemed to 


diſobedience in a new point of light, by rejecting the 
commands of a parent: however, the at laſt undertook 
nied by many of the e matrons of Rome, with 
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neſs oha general that was to give the law, refuſed 


him not to exact from his native city aught but what 
became Romans to grant. Coriolanus, however, na- 
mer demands, and granted them but three days, in 


all that was left was another deputation ſtill more 


their habits of ceremony, and with a grave and 


When the people ſaw them return ineffectually, 5 7 43 | 
they began to give up the commonwealth as loſt.— IH 


their ardent prayers. for the preſervation” of their 9 


lamentation; nothing to be ſeen but ſcenes of affright - 


be reliſhed by all; and even the ſenate itſelf gave it 
the fanEtion of their authority. Veturia, the mother 
of Coriolanus, at firſt-made ſome heſitation to under- 
take ſo piousa work, knowing the inflexible temper _ 
of her ſon, and fearing that he would only ſhew his 


the exabaſly, and ſet forward from the city, accompa- 


© 
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= eee e ab] his two children. | Cariotas 
5 * nus, who at diſtance diſeovered this mournful train 
' bf females, was refolved:to give them a +denial, and 
called his officers round him to be witneſſes of his re- 
3 ſolution z but, when told that his mother and his 
wife were among the number, he inſtantly came 
. . tribunal to meet and embrace them. 
At firſt the tears and embraces of the women took 
the power of wordt; and the rough ſoldier 
| _ himſeh, hard as he was, could not refrain from ſhar- 
ing in their diſtreſg. Coriolanus now ſeemed much 
_ agitated/by contending paſſions: while his mother, 
5 who ſaw him moved, Ae her words by the mioſt 
unſive eloquence, her tears; his wife and children 
ung round him, -entreating protection and pity; 
white the fair train, her companions, added their la- 
mentationa, and deplored their on and their coun- 
try's diſtreſs. Ooriolanus for a moment was ſilent, 
- -_ the ſtrong conflict between honoùr and incli- 
nation ; at length, as if rouſed from his dream, he 
flew to take up his mother, who had fallen at his feet 
crying out, Q) ror þ mother, thou haſt ſaved Rome, 
*- but loſt thy fo He accordingly gave orders to 
dtaw off the army, pretending to the officers, that the 
_ city Was too ſtrong to be taken. Tullus, who had 
long envied his glory, Was not remiſs in aggravating 
the lenity of his conduct to his countrymen. Upon 
their return, Coriolanus Was lain in an inſurrection 
of che people, and afterwards e . 
vun late and ine ffectual repentancte. 

Great and many were the public rejoicings at 
Niki upon the retreat of the Volſcian army ; but 
they were clouded ſoon after by the intrigues of 8pu- 
. rius — who, wanting to make himſelf deſpotic 
by means of the people, was found guilty of a num- 
der of crimes, all tending towards ' altering” the con- 
e Jad was LINING RE ow: hare! 9211 
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eian rock, Inj thoſe very people whoſe intereſt he 
id endeavoured'to. extend; 

The year following, the two conſuls of: the "4 
mer year, Mantius. and Fabius, were cited by the. 

- tribunes to appear. before the people. The Agrarian _ 
law, which had been p ſome time before, WM 
for equally dividing: the lands. of the. commonwealth = 
among the people, was the object invariably. purſued 

and they were accuſed of, eas * yo; Nel 

ws in putting it off, 

It feems, the Agrarian law was 3 5 the . 
2 not think of making to the people. The 
conſults, thereſqre, made many delays and excuſes, 
till at length they were once more ohliged to have 
recourſe to a dictator, and they ſized upon Quin- 
tus Cincinnatus, a man who had for ſome time 
given up all views of ambition, and retired to his 
little farm, where the deputies of the fenate found 
him holding the plough, and dreſſed in the mean at- 
tire of a labouriüg huſbandman. He appełted but 
little elevated wi >, the addreſſes of ceremony, and 
the habits they brought him; and; upon 
declaring to him the ſenate's pleafure, he teſtified 
rather a concern that his aid ſhould be wanted: he 
naturally preferred the charms of a country retite- 
ment to the fatiguing ſplendors of office, and only 
faidito his wife, as they were leadipg him away, 4 I 
* fear, my Attillia, that, for this.ycar our little fields 
s muſt remain unſawn,” Thus taking a tender leave, - 
he departed. far the city, where both parties, were 
ſtrangly inflamed againſt each other. However, he was 
reſolyal)- to ſide with neither}; but by a ſtrict atten - 
tion to the intereſts of his country, inſtead af gain- 
ing the confidence of faction, to command che eſteem 
of all. Thus, by threats and well timed ſubmiſſion 
he prevailed upon the trihunes ta put off their law 
for a time, and carried himſelf ſo as to be a terror to 
3 „whenever 8 refuſed to enlili and 
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. were for renewing the war, made new inroads into 


Was no egreſs. . This, however, the qui 


Rome. Nothing could exceed the consternation. of 
all ranks of people when informed of it; the ſenate. 
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e greateſt encourager whenever their: FOO 
_ deferyed it. Thus having reſtored that tranquillity to 
the people, which he fo much loved- hioaſelf, he a- 
gain gave up the ſplendors of ambition, to 1 it 
with a greater reliſh in his little farm. 
V. 0. 2 Cincinnatus was not long . 
* 295* from his office, when a freſh exigence 
of the ſtate onee more required his aſſiſtance ; the 
Equi and the Volſei, who, though ſtill worſted, ſtill 


the territories of Rome. Minutius, one of the con- 
 ſuls who ſucceeded Cincinnatus, was Tent to oppoſe 
them; but being naturally timid, and rather more a- 
=o of being conquered than deſirous of victory. 

s army was driven into a defile between two moun- 
tains, from which, except through the enemy x 


the precaution: to fortify, by which the Roman wy 
was fo hemmed in on every ſide, that nothing remain- 
ed but ſubmiſſion to the enemy, famine, or immediate 
death. Some knights who found means of getting 
away privately through the enemy's camp, were the 
firſt that brought the account of this diſaster to 


at firſt thought of the other conſul; but not hav · & 


ing ſufficient experience of his abilities, they una -b 


nimouſly turned their * upon Cincinnatus, and de 


 ._ chearful induſtry. He was at firft aſtoniſhed at the 
enſigns⸗of unbounded power, with which the depu- 
tiles came to inveſt him: but till more at the approach 
of the principal ſenators, who came out to meet 


_ reſolved to make him dictator. Cincinnatus, the on- a8 


1 perſon on whom Rome could now place her whole w 
ependance, was found, as before, by the meſſen - 


of the ſenate, labouring i in his little field with 


him. A dignity ſo unlooked for, however, had no 
ve 88925 ** ö or the ups * man- 
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ners; and being now poſfeſſed of abſolute power, 
and called upon to nominate his maſter of the horſe, 

he choſe a poor man named Tarquitius, one who, 
like himſelf, deſpiſed riches when they led to diſhon- 
aur. Thus the ſaving of a great nation was devolved | 
upon an huſbandman taken from the plough, and an 

obſcure centinel found ainomg the drugs of the army. 
Upon entering the city, the dictator put on a ſctene 
look, and entreated all thoſe who were able to bear 
arms, to repair before ſunſet to the Campus Martius 
(the place where the levies were made) with neceſ- 
ſary arms and proviſions for five days. He put him- 

ſelf at the head of theſe, and marching all night with 
great expedition, he arrived before day within fight 


ſoldiers to raiſe a loud ſhout, to apprize the conſul's 
army of the relief that was at hand. The qui were 
not a little amazed when they faw: themſelves be- 
tween two enemies, but ſtill more, when they per- 
ceived Cincinnatus making the ſtrongeſt entrench- 
ments beyond them to prevent their eſcape; and en- 
long them as they had encloſed the conful. 10 
prevent this a furious cat enſued; but the Aqui © _ 

being attacked on both ſides, and unable to refiit or 
ily, begged a ceſſation of arms. They offered the 


but ohliged tliem, in token of ſervitude, to paſs un- 
der the yoke, which was two fpears ſet upright, and 
another acroſs, in the form of a gallows, beneath ©. 
which the vanquiſhed were to march. Their captains 
and generals he made priſoners of war, reſerving them 


enemy's camp, that he gave entirely up to his own | 
ſoldiers ; without reſerving any part for himſelf, or 


deſtruction, having defeated a powerful enemy, ha- 
Mug taken and fortified their city, and, ſtill more, 


— 


of the enemy. Upon his approach he ordered his 


to adorn his triumph. As for the plunder of the © ' 


permitting thoſe of the delivered army to have a ſhares * : —_ 
Thus having reſeued a Roman army from inevitable - ü 
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95 1 refuſed an views © of the peat, he 8 tis 
_  - diQtatorſhip after having enjoyed it but fourteen days. 
The ſenate would ee him but he declin- 
_ ed their offers, chuſing to retire once more to his 
: 2 and his a r veg with 5 J and 
1 
But chis repoſe . een een did not leſſen 
| _ - the tumults of the city. within. The clamours for 
the Agrarian law ſtill continued, and ſtill more fierce- 
Ilz, when Siecius Dentatus, a Plebeian, advanced i in 
Fears, but of an admirable perſon and military deport- 
ment, came forward to enumerate his hardſhips dad 
his merits. This old ſoldier made no ſcruple of ex- 
_ tolling the various atchievements of his youth; but 
indeed his merits ſupported oſtentation. He had 
ſerved his country in the wars forty: years; he had 
been an officer thirty, firſt. a centurion, and then a 
tribune; he had fought one hundred and twenty bat- 
tles; in which, by the force of his ſingle arm, he had 
. ſaved a multitude af hves : he- had gained fourteen 
Civic, three mural, eight golden crowns, beſides 
eeighty- chree Chains, hixty bracglets, - eighteen gilt 
8 ſpears, aud twenty-three horſe trappings, whereof 
nine were for killing the enemy in ſingle combat; 
|. moreover, he had received forty-five wounds, all be- 
fore, and none behind. Theſe were his honours ; 
|  * yet notwithſtanding all this he had never received 
an ſhare of thoſe lands which were won from the e- 
nem, but continued to draw on a life of [poverty 
and contempt, -while- others were poſſeſſed of thoſe 
„* territories which his valour had won, without 
. aua merit to deſerve them, or ever having contributed 
a to the conqueſt. A cafe. of ſo much hardſhip; had 
a ſttrong effect upon the multitude : they unanimouſly 
| - demanded that the law might be paſſed, and that 
fluch merit ſhould not go e my It was in vain 
= + thatiome of the ſenators roſe u peak- againſt it; 
Ml aſe Voices * do weed 2 Rena cries'of the: . 
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to oppoſe them. For this they were ſome time after 
fined by the tribunes, but their reſolution, neverthe- 
leſs for the preſent, pur off the Agrarian law. 
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now for near fixty years been fluctuating 


— 


had haraſſed the ſtate. It was thereupon” agreed 


Italy, and ts Athens, to bring home ſuch laws from 
thenee-as, by experience, had been found moſt equit- 


1 
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From the Creation of the Decemviri, io the Extindtion 


y ] HE Commonwealth of Rome had U. C. 302. 
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When reaſor therefore; could no longer be heard, | 
paſſion, as uſual, ſucceeded ; and the young patrici- 
ans running furioufly into the throng, broke the bal- 
leting urns, and diſperſed the multitude: that offered 


between the contending orders that compoſed it, till 
at length, each ſide, as if weary, were willing to re- Þ) 
ſpire a white from the purſuit of their, reſpective 
claims. The citizens, now therefore, of every rank, 
began to complain of the arbritary decifions of their 
magiſtrates, and wifhed to be guided by a written 
body of laws, which, being known, might, prevent Ml 
wrongs, as well as puniſn them. In this, both the | al 
ſenate and people concurred, as hoping that fuch | Ml 
laws would put an end to the commotions that ſo long i 


that ambaſſadors, ſhould be ſent tothe Greek cities in 


able and uſeful. For this purpoſe three ſenators, | WM 
Polthumlus, Sulpieius, and Manlius, were fixed up- 
on, and gallies aſſigned to convoy them, agreeable to 
the majeſty of the Roman people. While they were 
lat upon "this commiſſion abroad, a dreadful pores . 
in populated the city at home, and ſupplied t 

t of their abſence with other anxiety than-that of wiſh= 
de. - es for their return. In about a year the plague-ceaſ- ' 


interval' 


+ 


1 . to be tried, of governing one nation by-laws formed 


79 
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ed, and the aan returned; ada heres * 


of laws collected from the moſt civiliaed ſtates of 

_ Greece and Italy, which, being afterwards farmed in- 
to ten tables, and two more being added, made that 

celebrated code, called the law of the Lwelve Tables, 

many fragments of. which remain to this day. 

The ambaſſadors were no ſqoner returned, than 


© the tribunes required that a body of men ſhould be 
_ choſen to digeſt their new laws into proper form, 


andto give weight to the execution of them. After 
long debates whether this choice. ſhould not be-partly 


made from the people ay well ag the patricians, it was 
at laſt agreed that ten of the principal ſenators. 
ſhould be elected, whoſe power continuing for a2 


ear, ſhould be equal to that of kings and conſuls, 


And that without any appeal. The perſons ehoſan 


were, Appius and Gentius, who. had been elected 
conſuls. for the enſuing year; Poſthumius, Sulpici - 


e Manlius; the chen ambaiiadors ; Hengus and 


Romulus, former conſals ; with Julius, Veturius, 
and Horatius, ſenators of the firſt conſideration— 
Thus the whole conſtitution: of the ſtats at once took 
z ne form, and. a drradſul experiment was going 


from the manners and cuſtoms of another. 
I be decemviri being now inveſted wink ablolute 
power, agreed to take the reins of government by 


turns, and that each ſhould diſpenſe juſtice for aday.. 


Theſe magiſtrates, for the firſt year, wrought with: 


5 5 extreme application; and their works being finiſhed,. 


it, was expected that they would be contented to give 


* 5 up their offices; but having known the charms of 
E BY TE they were unwilling to reßgn it: They, 


e, pretended, that ſome laws were yet want - 


5 to complete their deſign; and entreated the ſe- 
nate for „ their e to ** pa 
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of 


ous ſoon produced diſcontents, and theſe were ſure to 


were commanded by- his colleagues, and were led; 


| thod of puniſhing the generals whom they diſliked, 
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But they ſoon-/threw of the maſk of moderation, 
and regardleſs either of the approbation of the ſenate 
or the: people, reſolved to continue themſelves againſt 
all order in the decemvirate. A conduct ſo' notori- 


produce freſh acts of tyranny: The city was become al- 
moſt a defart, with reſpect. to all Who had any thing 
to loſe, and the rapacity of the decemviri was then 
only diſcontinued, when they wanted freſh objects to 
exerciſe it upon. In this ſtate of flaveryy proſcription, | 
and mutual diſtruſt not one citizen found to 
ſtrike for his country's freedom: Theſe tyrants con- 
tinued to rule without controul, being conſtantliy 
guarded, not with their lictors alone, but a numerous 
crowd of dependents, clients, and even pron; 
whom their vices had confederated round them. 
In this gloomy ſituation of the ſtate, the qui and 
volſei, thoſe conſtant enemies of the Romans, un- 
dertook their incurſions, reſolving to profit by the in - 
teſtine diviſions of the people, _ advanced — 
about ten miles of Rome. 

But the decemviri being put in poſſeſſion of all % 
military, as well as the civil power; divided their 
army into three parts whereof one continued with 
Appius in the city to keep it in awe; the other two 


one againſt the qui, and the other againſt the Sa- 
bines. The Roman ſoldiers had now got into a me- 


Me ps g themſelves to be vanquiſhed in the field. 
ey put it in practice upon this occaſion, and 
ſhamefully abandoned their camp upon the approsch 
of the enemy. Never was the news of a victory more 


joyfully received at Rome, than the tidings 1 3 þ 
3 5 ; 
blamed- with the / treachery of their men; ſome de- 


defeat : the generals, as is always the caſe, 


manded that they ſhould be depoſed, others: cried out 
fora hana to lead * Re" to Ms 3 but a- 
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ee e . 0 Steele Dentatusy- the, . 7 | 


_ ſpoke! his'; ſentiments | with: his uſual opetmeſs, and. 
3 the generals with con ſhewed all the 
faults of their diſcipline in che camp, and their con · 


duct in the; field. Appius, in the mean time, was 
not remiſs in — the diſpoſitions of the people. 


Nr particular was marhed out for vengeance, 
and, under ꝓretenet of doing him particular honour, 


be was appcinted legate, and put at the head of the 


2 orte ſent from Rome to reinforce 
e army. he office of legate: was: held: facred a- 
mog the Romatis, as in it were amited the: autho- 
rue a gener with the reverenee due to the prieſi · 
Dentatus, no way ſuſpecting his. deſi gn, went 
. with: alacrity where be was receives 
wich all the external marks. of reſpect. But the ge- 


nerals ſon. found means of indulging their defire of 


- ;revenge«. He was appointed: at the: LA. of au hun- 
ded men to go and enanmine a more chmmodious 
55 as he had very cavididly-afſur- 


Wong. The foldiers, boweven, who: were given as. 
Ris: attendaiits, were affa{ling; wietches who had 


= been miniſters of the vengeance 'of the decem - 


viri and he now engaged ta murder him, though 


With all thoſe apprehenfions-wihich his reputation, as 


be was called the Roman Achilles, might he ſuppoſ- 


ell to inſpire. With theſe deßigne, the, led N t 


the way into the hollow boſom of a retired. mountain, 
bete they began to ſet upon hi behind. Den- 
tatus now, too late, perceived the traachery of the 
decemviri, aud was reſolved to ſell bia lte l as 'dearly 
ag he could: he thetefore-put-his back to a rock, 
and defended himſelf agaioſt/ thoſe who preſſed moſt 


_ eloſely, Though now grown old, be bade ſtill the re · 


mains of his former valour, and killed no leſs than 
ſifteen of the aſſailants, and wounded thirty with his 
e "YE ENNIO wg {ION A . at 


ed the commanders ee e Hau ation was 
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—— 
him at:a"diftance; all whichhe' received in his ſhield 

with undaumed'refolution;:'The combat; though un- 
equal in numbers, was managed for ſome — with 


doubtful ſunceſs, till at length his aſſailants 'bethought 
chemſelves: of uſtnuding the rock againſt-which he 
tod, and thus: G 
abbye. This ſucceeded;:thetoldſoldierifell beneath = 
their unitedefforts; after. having ſhewn by is death, 
that beowed it to his fortitude; and not His fortune, 


8 — their eln e upon 


pouring down ſtones upon iim from 


chat he had come off ſo many times victorious. The 


decemviri preteuded to join in the general forrew for 
ſo brave a man, and decreed him a funeral with the a 


Frſt military honours; but the greatneſs of their ap- 


r os IN Oy 


But a erknfation" ill iniove anvclootthiniths for- 
ee inſpire the citizens with a reſolution 
tobreak all meaſures of obediente, and at Jafl} re- 


Iiſtore freedom. Appius, Who'{till remained at Rome, 


ſuting one day ohn his eribunial to difpenſe juſtice, 
av maider-of ekquiſſte beadty, and aged about 
fifteen; puſſin ity ont of de puplie ſchoele, attended _ 


by al matron; her nurſe. The charms of this damſel, 
heightened by all the innoeence of virgin modeſty, 
Caught his attention, and fired his heart. The d 

following, as ſhe paſt, he found her ſtill more beau- 
tiful:than before; and his heart ſtill more inflamed, 
He now; therefore, reſolved to obtain the gratifiea- 
tion of his pa ſñon, whatever "ſhould be the eonſe- 


quencs, rand found means to inform himſelf of tbe 
virgins name and family. Her name was Virginia. 
dhe was the daughter of Virginius, a centurion, then 
With the army in the field, and had been contracted 


to leilius, formerly tribune of the people, who had 


— 


parent niſtreſo, compared with their known hatred, 
e por rg ga Perron 40 the reo. 


| agreed to martycher/at the end of the preſent cam- 
paign. Appius at firſt reſolved to break this match, 
190 to 8885 her himſelf; but che mu of the ; 
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Pig ve: Tables hid forbidden the ina: 8 8 
75 merty with the plebeians: and he eonld not infringe 
theſe, as he was the enactor of them. Nothing, 
therefore, remained, but a criminal enjoyment, 
which, as he was long uſed to the indulgence of bis 
paſſions, he reſolved to obtain. After havin vainly 
tried to corrupt the fidelity of her nurſe, he had re- 
courſe to another expedient. ſtill more guilty. He 
* 8 upon one Claudius, who had long been the 
4 mwmimiſter o pleaſures, to aſſert, the beautiful maid 
1 was his flabe, and to refer the cauſe to his tribunal 
for deciſion: Glaudius behaved exactly aceording to 
_ his inſtructions; for, entering the ſchool- . 
VWZirginia was playing among her female companions, 
# he ſeized upon her as his property, and was going to 
drag her away by force, but was prevented, by the 
people drawn together by her cries: At length, after 
_ the firſt beat of oppoſition | was over, he ſed the 
© weeping virgin to the tribunal of Appius, and there 
lauſibly expoſed his pretenſions. He aſſerted, that 
e was born in his houſe of a female ſlave, who 9 
WM to the wife of Virginius, who had been barren; 
that he had ſeveral -credible; evidences to prove : 
truth of what he ſaid : but that, until they could 
come together, it was but reaſonable the ſlave ſhould 
be delivered into his cuſtody, being her proper maſ- 
ter. Appius ſeemed to be: ſtruck with the juſtice of 
mis claims: he obſerved, that if the reputed ſather 
himſelf were preſent, he might indeed be willin 
Iv the delivery ob the maiden, for ſome. time, 5 
that it as not lawyſul for him in the preſent caſe to 
detain her from her lawful master. He therefore: ad- 
judged her to Claudius, as his ſlave, to be kept by 
"uy 5 Virginius ſhould be able to prove his paterni- 
= The -{entence | was received with loud cla- 
Y 1 ee and reproaches by the multitude 3 the women 
1 3 eee SR. : Toh. the i inmertut e HamER as 
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If willing to protect her from the judge's fury, while | 
' Teilius, her lover, boldly oppoſed the decree, and ob- 


tiged Clandius to. take refuge under the tribunal of 


. 


the decemvir. All things now threatened an open 
inſurrection; when Appius, fearing the event, thought 


* 


. ſuſpend his judgment till the arrival of 
Virginius, who was then about eleven miles from 
Kowe with the army. The day following was fixed 
for the trial 3 and, in the mean time, Appius fent let- 
, ters to the generals to confine Virginius, as his ar- 
rival in town might only ſerve to kindle ſedition a- 
mong the people. Theſe letters, however, were in- 
tercepted by the centurion's friends, who ſent him 
down a full relation of the deſign laid againſt the li- 
berty and the honour of his only daughter. Virgini- 


us, upon this, pretending the death of a near rela- 


tion, got permiſſion to leave the camp, and flew to 


Rome, inſpired with indignation and revenge. Ac- 


cordingly the next day he appeared before the tri- 


bunal, to the aſtoniſhment of Appius, leading his 


wWeeping daughter by the hand, both habited in the 


deepeſt mourning. Claudius, the accuſer was alſo 
there and began by making his demand. Virginius 
next ſpoke in turn; he repreſented that his wife had 
many children; that ſhe had been ſeen pregnant by 
numbers; that if he had intentions of adopting a ſap= 


polſititigus child, he would have fixed upon a boy ra-. 


ther than a girl; that it was notorious to all that his 


wife had herſelf ſuckled her own child; and that it 
was ſurpriſing ſuch a claim ſhould be now revived 


after fifteen years diſcontinuance, While the fa- 


ther ſpoke this with a ſtern air, Virginia ſtood tremb- 
41 by, and with looks of perſuaſive innocence, ad- 
ded 


ded weight to all his remonſtrances. The people 
ſeemed entirely ſatisfied of the hardſhips of his caſe, 
till Appius, fearing what he ſaid might have dan- 


gerous effects upon the multitude, interrupted him, 


under a pretence of being ſufficiently inſtructed 


* " 


i ns 


| „ "Trp! H18TORY OF Tix 
95 the merits of the 8 Co Yes,” ſays he, - my con- 


et witneſs to the truth of the depoſition of Claudius. 
« Moſt of this aſembly know that 1 was left guar- 


ths ſhops that Yurrounded the Forum, 


4 
> 


« ſcience obliges me to geclare, that I myſelf am a 


««*dian to this youth, and I was very early apprized 
« that he had a right to this young woman; but 
tt the affairs of the public, and the diffentions of 
« the people, then. prevented me doing him 3 2 


« However, it is not now two late; and | 
« power veſted in me for the public good, I Age | 


« Virginia to be the property of Claudius, the plain- 
« tiff, Go therefore lictors diſpeiſe the multitude, 
«and make room for a maſter to repoſſeſs himſelf of 


a 46 his: ſlave,” The lictors, in obedience to his com- 


mand, ſoon drove off the throng that preſſed round 
the tribunal; and now they ſeized upon Virginia, 
and were delivering her up-into the hands of Clau- 
dius when Virginius, who found that all was over, 


- ſeemed. to acquieſce in the ſentence. He therefore 
mildly entreated Appius to be permitted to take a 


laſt fare wel of one Whom he had ſo long conſidered as 


his child, and ſo ſatisfied he would return to his 
duty with freſh alacrity. With this the decemvir 
ecomplied, but upon condition that their endearments 

ſhould paſs in his preſence. Virginius, with the 
. moſt poignant anguiſh, took his almoſt 94 70 


daughter in his arms, for a while ſupported her hea 


upon his breaſt, and wiped. away the tears that rolled 


down her lovely viſage 3 and happening to be near 
; ſnatched 
a knife that lay on the ſhambles, and addreſſing 


tho daughter, « My deareſt, loſt child,” eried > 
«c this, this alone can preſere your honour and your 
"6 freedom. 80 ſaying, he buried the weapon in her 
breaſt, and then holding it up reeking with the 
blood of his daughter, © Appius,“ he, cried, « by 


e this blood of innocence I devote thy head to the 


41 infernal gods,” Thus ſaying, with the bloody 
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lite in his hand; and threatning deſtruction to e 
et, Mood oppoſe him he ran through the 
city, wildly calling upon the people to ſtrike for 13 
freedom, and from thence. went to the camp. in order 
to ſpread a like flame there. _ | 
Hs na ſooner; arrived at the camp followed by a 9 
number of his friends, but he informed the army of. 2 
all that was done, ſtill holding the blood; knife in his 
band. He aſked their pardon, and the pardon of the 
gods for haying committed ſo raſh an action, but 
aſeribed it all to the dreadful neceſſity of the times. 
The army, already prediſpoſed, immediately with 
ſhouts echoed their approbation, and decamping, left 
their generals behind to take their ſtation once more 
upon mount Aventine, whether they had retired a- 
bout forty. years before. The other. army, which had 
been ſent to oppoſe the Sabines, ſeemed to feel a like 
reſentment and came over, in large parties to Join | 
them. 
Appius in the mean, | time, did all he Pre. to 
quell the diſturbances in the city; but finding the 
tumult incapable of controul, and perceiving that bie 
mortal enemies, Valerius and Horatius, were. the 
moſt active in oppoſition, at firſt attempted to, ind 
ſafety by flight 3 nevertheleſs being encouraged, by... 
Oppius, who was one of his colleagues, he ventured 
to aſſemble the ſenate, and urged the. puniſhment of* 
all deſerters. 1 ſenate, however, were far from 
giving him the relief be ſougnt for; they ſoreſaw _ 
the dangers and miſeties that threatened the ſtate, 
in caſe of oppoſiag-the incenſed army ; they there - 
fore diſpatched meſſengers to them, offering to re- 
ſtore their former mode of government. To this pro- 
poſal all the people joy fully aſſented, and the army 
gladly obeyed, now returning to the city, if not with 


. 
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the enſigns, at leaſt with the pleaſure of a triumphant 7 ol | 
entry. Appius, and Oppius, one of his colleagues. 
ps ny WY their own hands in priſon,, The o- of 
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ther eight e went into . l. exile 3 "ka | 


Claudius, the pretended maſter of 
driven out after them. 
In the mean time theſe inteſtine tumults produced 


gona. Was 


waakneſs within the ſtate, and confidence in the e- 


nemy abroad. The wars with the Equi and Volſci 
ſtill continued, and, as each year ſome triſing ad- 


voantages were obtained over the Romans, they at 


laſt advanced as far as to make their incurſions to 
U. C. the very walls of Rome. But not the cou. 

rage only of the Romans ſeemed diminiſhed 
x bee by theſe conqueſts, but their other virtues al- 


fo, particularly their juſtice. About this time the in- 
| Habitants of two neighbouring cities, Ardea and Ari- 


Cia, had a conteft between themſelves about ſome 


lands that had long been claimed by both. At length 
being unable to agree, they referred it to the ſenate. 


and people of Rome. The ſenate had yet ſome 


of the principles of primitive juſtice, remaining, and 


refuſed to determine the diſpute. But the people rea- 
dily undertook the deciſion ; and one Scaptius, an 


old-man, declaring that theſe very lands of right be- 

% longed to Rome, they immediately voted themſelves 
to de the legal poſſeſſors, and ſent home the former 
litigants, throughly convinced of their own folly, and 


of the Roman injuſtice. 

I be tribunes now grew more turbulent; they pro- 
_ poſed two laws, one to permit plebeians to intermar- 
ry with patricians, and the other to permit them to 


be admitted to the conſulſhip alſo. The ſenators re- 


_ ceived thefe propoſals with indignation, and ſeemed 
_ reſolved to undergo the utmoſt extremities rather 
than ſubmit to enact them. However finding their 


reſiſtance only encreaſe the commotions of the ſtate, 


they at laſt confented to paſs the law- concerning 
marriages, hoping that this conceſſion would ſatisfy 


the people. But they were to be appeaſed only for a 
ver) ſhort time ; for l to their old cuſtom of 
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refufing to enliſt upon the approach of an enemy, 
the.confuls. were forced to hold a private conference 
with the chief ot che ſenate, where, after many, de- 
bates, Claudius propoſed. an expedient, as the moſt 
probable meaus of ſatisfying the people in the preſent 
conjunctuxe. This was to create ſix or eight gover- 
nors in the room of conſuls, whereof one half atleaſt: 
ſhould be patricians.. This project, which. was in 
fact granting what the people demanded, pleaſed the 
whale meeting; and it was agreed; that, at the next 
public meeting of the ſenate, the conſuls ſhould; con- 
trary, to their, uſual cuſtom, begin, by aſking the opi- 
nion of the-youngeſt ſenator: Upon ; aſſembling the 
ſenate, one of the tribunes accuſed them of holding 
ſecret meetings.and managing. dangerous. deſigns a- 
gainſt the people, The conſuls, on the other hand; 
averred their innocence; and to demonſtrate their 
ſincerity, gave any of the younger members of the 
houſe leave to propound their opinions. Theſe ré- 
maining ſilent, ſuch of the older ſenators: as were 
known to be popular, began, by obſerving, that the = 
people ought. to be indulged in their requeſt; that: = 
none ſo well deſerved power as thoſe who were molt. 7 
inſtrumental in gaining it, and that the city could 
not be free, until all were reduced to perfect equali- 
ty. Claudius ſpoke next, and broke out into bitter 
invectives againſt the people, aſſerting, that it was his 
opinion, that the law ſhould not paſs. This produ- 
ced.ſome diſturbance among the plebeians; at length 
Gentius propoſed, as had been preconcerted, that 
ſix governors ſhould be annually choſen, with conſu- 
lar authority, three from the ſenate, and three from 
the people, and that when the time of their magi=- 
{tracy ſhould be expired, then it would be ſeen whe- 
ther they ſhould haye the ſame. office. continued or 
whether the conſul{tip ſhould be eſtabliſhed upon its: 
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former footing. This project was eagerly embraced _ 1 
by the people; yet ſo fickle were the multitude, that YE 
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the ceremonies of their election. 
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though ding the plebeians flood, the hoid bol. 
ly fell upon the patricians, who offered themſelves as: 
V. c. candidates. Lheſe new magiſtrates were cal- 
io, led Military Tribunes ; they were at firſt but 
310. three, after wards they were inereaſed to four, 
at length to fix. They had the power and enſigns of 
conſuls; yet that power being divided among a num- 
ber, each ſingly was of leſs authority. The firſt that 
were choſen only continued in office about three 
months, the augurs having found ſomething amiſs in 
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The military tribunes being depoſed, the conſuls 
once more came into office; and, in order to lighten 
the weight of buſineſs which they were obliged to 
ſuſtain, a new office was erected, namely, that of 

Cenſors, to be choſen every fifth year. Their buſi- 
neſs was to take an eſtimate of the number and 
eſtates of the people, and to diſtribute them into their: 
proper claſſes ; to inſpect into the lives and manners: 
ol their fellow=citziens : to-degrade ſenators for miſ- 
conduct; to diſmount knights, and to turn down 
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plwGKkbbeians from their tribes into an inferior, in caſe of 


der they continued to be elected for near an muna 


EY U. . ance; for, ſome time after, a famine preſſing 


miſdemeanor. The two firſt cenſors were Papirius 
and Sempronius, both patricians ; and: from this or- 


ears. 
x This new creation ſerved to beser pence for Mme ; 
time among the orders; and a triumph gained over 
the Volſcians by Geganius the conſul, added to the 
univerfal ſatisfaction that reigned among the people. 
This calm, however, was but of a ſhort continu- 


Hard upon the . the uſual complaints 
' © againſt rhe rich were renewed : and theſe, as 

before , Proving ineffectual, produced new ſeditions. 
The conſuls were accuſed of neglect in not having 
15 lid! in proper quantities of corn: they however diſ- 
| regarded heh murmurs of rhe: 2 content with . 
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exerting all their care in attempts to ſupply the pieſ- 
fing neceſſities. But though they did all that could 
be expected from ackive magiſtrates, in providing 

and diſtributing proviſions to the poor, yet Spurius 


- Mxlius, arich knight, who had purchaſed all the | 


corn of Tufcany, by far outſhone them in liberality.. 
This demagogue, inflamed with a ſecret deſire of be- 
coming powerful by the contentions in the ſtate, diſ- 


_ tributed corn in great quantities among the poorer. 


fort each day, till his houſe became the aſylum of all: 
ſuch as wiſhed to exchange a life of honour for one 
of lazy dependence. When he had thus gained a ſuf. 
ſicient number of partizans, he procured large quan. 

tities of arms to be brought into his houſe by night, 
and formed a conſpiracy, by which he was to obtain. 
the command, while ſome of the? tribunes, whom he 


had found means to corrupt, were to act under him in 


ſeizing upon the liberties of his country. Minucius 
foon diſcovered the plot, and informing, the ſenate 
thereof, they immediately formed a reſolution of 

creatiny a dictator, who ſhquld have the power of 
quelling the conſpiracy, without appealing to the 
people. Cincinnatus, wlio was now eighty years 
old, was choſen once more to reſcue his country 


from impending danger. He began, by ſummoning. 


Mzlius to appear, who refuſed to obey. He next 
ſent, Ahala the maſter of the horſe, to force him: 
who, meeting him in the Forum, and preſſing 


Meælius to follow him tp the dictator's tribunal, upon 


his refuſal, Ahala killed him upon the ſpot. The 
dictator applauded the reſolution of his cffizer, and 
commanded'the conſpirator's goods to be ſold, and his 
the people. 3 | vers 
The tribunes of the people were much enraged af- 
the death of Melius; and, in order to puniſh the ſe- 
nate at the next election, inſtead of conſuls, inſist- 
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houſe to be demoliſhed, diſtributing his ſtores among 
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With this the ſenate „ere obliged to 


were choſen. 


injuries, with,outrage. It ſcemed now therefore de- 


> gular 1 down before it, prepared for a long and pain- 
ful ref 
ferred from the continuance of the ſiege, which laſt- 


tinued encamped round it, lying in winter under 
tents made of the ſkins. of beaſts, and in ſummer 
driving on the operations of the attack. Various 
was the ſucceſs, and many were the commanders 


works were deſtroyed, and of their men cut; 
off by ſallies from the town; fometimes they were 


bring alliance from without. A: ſiege ſo bloody 


i ſeemed to threaten depopulation to Rome itſelf, by 


_ draining its forces continually © Is , ſo that a law 

.. was obliged to be made for all t 

marry the widows of the ſoldiers who were ſlain. In 

order to carry it on with greater vigour, Furius Ca- 
millus was created dictator, and to him was entruſt- 
ed the ſole power of managing the long protracted 
War. Camillus, who, without intrigue, or any ſolici - 

tation, had raiſed himſelf to the frſt eminenge in 
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. 318. ply. The next year, however the _— - 
ment returned to its. e channel, and conſuls. 


I be Veianghad wog bean; the rivals of Rome : 7. 
|. they had ever taken the opportunity of its internal 

diſtreſſes to ravage its territories, and had even 
threatened. its ambaſſadors, ſent to complain of theſe 


termined, that the city of Veii, whatever it ſhould:. 
coſt, was to fall: and the Romans accordingly ſat re 


ſtance. The ſtrength of the place may be in 


ed for ten years; during Which time the army con - 


that directed the ſiege; ; D all the beſiegers a 


annoyed by an army of Veians, who attempted;to- 
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the ſtate, had been made one of the. cenſors ſome 
time before, and was conſidered as the head of that 
oſlice; he was afterwards- made. a: military tribune, 
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By” had in this poſt gained ſeveral advantages 85 


the enemy. It was his great courage and abtkities in 


the above offices that made him thought moſt worthy 
toſerve his country on this preſſing occaſion. Upon 
his appointment, numbers of the pebple flocked to 
his ſtandard, confident of ſucceſs under ſo experi- 
enced « commander. Conſcious however, that he 
was unable to take the city by ſtorm, he ſecreth 

wrought a mine into it with vaſt labour, which 


opened into the midſt of the citadel. Certain thus 


of ſucceſs, and finding the city incapable of relief, 
he ſent to the ſenate, deſiring, that all who choſe 
to ſhare in the plunder of the Veii ſhould immedi- 


ately repair to the army. Then giving his men di- 
rections how to enter at the breach, the city was in- 


ſtantly filled with his legions, to the amazement and 
conſternation of the beſieged, who but a moment 

before, had reſted in perfect ſecurity. Thus, like 
a ſecond Troy, was the city of Veii taken after a ten 
years ſiege, and the conquerors enriched with its. 
fpoils ; While Camillus himſelf, tranſported with the 
honour of having ſubdued the rival ol his native city, 
triumphed after the manner of the kings of . 
having his chariot drawn. by four white borſes; 
diſtinckion which did not ſail to diſguſt the 1 5 1 
of the ſpectators, as they confi dered thoſe as facred, 
and more proper for doing honour to their gods than 
their generals. 


His uſual good fortune attended Camillius i in ano- ; 
ther expedition againſt the Faliſci; he rooted their 
army, and beſieged their capital city Falerü, which 
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threatened a long and vigorous reſiſtance, The re- | 


_ duction of this little place, would have been ſcarce 
worth mentioning in this ſcanty page, were it not for 


an action of the Roman general, that has done him 
more credit with poſterity than all his other triumphs. 
united. A ſchoolmaſter, who had the care of the 


children belongiug to the Prinkipar men of che city, 
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having found means to decoy them into the Roman, 
- camp, offered to put them into the hands of Camil- 
Ius, as the ſureſt means of inducing. the citizens to a 
peedy ſurrender. The general wag, truck with the 
tteschery of a wretch, whoſe. duty it was to protect 
innocence, and not to betray it: He for ſome time 
regarded the traitor with a ſtern air, but at laſt find - 
ing words, © Execrable villain,” cried the noble Ro- 
man, * offer thy abominable propoſals to creatures. 
like thyſelf, and not to; me; what though we be 
_ - -- 6. the enemies of your. city, yet there are natural 
ties that bind all mankind, which ſhould never be 
„ broken: There are duties required from us in war 
„ as well as in peace; we fight not againſt an age 
of innocence, but againſt men; men, who have 
„ ufeq_ us ill indeed, but yet whoſe: crimes are vir-. 
„ tues when compared to thine, againſt ſuch, baſe 
axts let it be my duty to uſe only; Roman arts, the | 
arts of valour and of arms.” So ſaying, heimmedi-. | 
- ately ordered him to be ſttipt his hands tied behind: 
bim, and in this ignomigious, manner ts be whip- MW 
_ ed into the town, by his own ſoldiers. This gene- 
vous behaviour in Camillus effected more than his, 
arms could do: The magiſtrates. of the town im- 
„ . mediately ſubmitted to the ſenate, leaving to Camil- 
lug the conditions of their ſurrender. who only fined: 
them a ſum. of money to ſatisfy his army, and _receiv- 
ed them under the protection, and into the alliance 
7 ²˙'w-XX.ʃ K os os 
1 8 Notwithſtanding the veneration which the virtues. 
_ of, Camillug hadexcited abroad, they ſeemed but little 
A adapted to bring over the reſpe& of the turbulent 
ttipunes at home, as they raiſed-lome freſh accuſation- 
aAgainſt him every day, To. the. ag 2 of being an 
| | * oppoſer of their intended migration from Rome do 
5 FAG 1 eil, they added. that of hig having concealed. a. part 
of the plunder of that city, particularly two brazen 
Bates for his own ule, and appointed him a day, on 
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which to appear before the people, Camillus, -find- 


ing the multitude exaſperated. againſt him, upon ma- 
ny accounts deteſting their ingratitude, reſolved not 


to wait the ignominy of a trial, but embracing his A 


wife and children, prepared-to depart from Rome. 
He had already paſſed as far as one of the gates un- 
attended, on his way, and unlamented. There he 
could ſuppreſs his indignation no longer, but turn- 
ing his face to the capitol, and lifting up his hands 
to heaven, entreated all the gods, that his country; 
might one day be ſenſible of their injuſtice and in- 
gratitude ; and ſo ſaying, he paſt forward to take re- 
fuge at Ardea, a town at a little diſtance from Rome, 
Where he afterwards learned that he had been fined 
fifteen hundred aſſes by the tribunes at home. 
I be tribunes were not a little pleaſed with their 
triumph over this great man ; but they ſoon had 
reaſon'to repent their injuſtice, and to wiſh for the 
aſſiſtance of one, who alone was able to protect their 
country from ruin. For now a more terrible and 
redoubtable enemy began to make its appearance than 
the Romans had ever yet encountered. The Gauls 
a batbarous nation, had about two centuries before 
made an irfuption from beyond the Alps, and ſettled 
in the northern parts of Italy. They had been in- 
vited over by the deliciouſneſs of the wines, and the 
ſoftneſs of the climate. Wherever they came they 
diſpoſſeſſed the original inhabitants, as they were men 
of ſuperior courage, extraotdinary ſtature, fierce in 
aſpect, barbarous in their manners, and prone to e- 
migration. A body of theſe, wild from their origi- 
nal habitations, were now beſieging Cluſium, a city 
of Etruria, under the conduct of Brennus their king. 
The inhabitants of Cluſium, frightened at their num- 
bers, and ſtill more at their favage appearance, en- 
treated the aſſiſtance, or at leaſt, the mediation of 
the Romans. The ſenate, who had long made it a 
maxim never to refuſe ſuccour to the diſtreſſed, were 
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3 1 to ſend e to the Gaul, 
to difluade them from their enterprize, and to ſhew 


the injuſtice of their irruption. Accordingly, three 
young ſenators. were choſen out of the family of the 
Fabii, to manage the commiſhon, who ſeemed more 
fitted for the 2 than the cabinet. Brennus receiv- 
_ ed them with a degree of complaiſance that argued 
but little of the barbarian ; and deſiring to know the 
"buſineſs of their embaſſy, was anſwered, according 


to their inſtructions, that it was not coltomary in 


Italy to make war but on juſt grounds of provocation, 
and that they deſired to know what offence the citi- 
zens of Clufium had given to the king of the Gauls? 
To this Brennus ſternly replied, that the rights of 
valiant men lay in their ſwords; that the Romans 

themſelves had no right to the many cities they had 
conquered ; and that he had particular reaſons of 
reſentment againſt the people of Cluſium, as they 


refuſed to part with thoſe lands, which they had 


neither hands. to till, nor inhabitants to,occupy. The 


Roman ambaſſadors,who were but little uſed to bear 


the language of a conqueror, for a while diſſembled 


their reſentment: at this haughty reply; but, upon 


entering the beſieged city, inſtead of acting as ambaſ- 
ſadors, and forgetful of their ſacred characters, hcad- 
ed the citizens in a ſally againſt the beſiegers. In this 
combat Fabius Ambuſtus killed a Gaul with his own 
hand, but was diſcovered while he was deſpoiling 
him of his armour. A conduct ſo unjuſt and ſo 


unbecoming, excited the reſentment of Brennus, who 


| having made his complaint by an herald to the ſenate, 
and finding no redreſs, immediately broke up the 


_ liege, and marched away with his conquering * 


directly to Rome. 
The countries through which the Gauls paſſed i in 
IEP theirrapid progreſs gave up all hopes of ſafety upon 


their approach ; being terrified at their vaſt real 


1 the herceneſs of their” natutes, and their dreadfu 


— 
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TAY war. But the rage avid. impetuoſity 
5 this wild people were directed only againſt Rome, |» 
went on without doing the lealt injury in their 
2 4 Rill breathing vengeance only againſt the 
omans ; and a terrible engagement ſoon after en- 
ſued, i in which the Romans were defeated near the 
river Allis, "ith. the loſs of near, forty thoulind 
an 
„ thats deprived of all Cubes, pacpared for 
very extremity. The inhabitants endeavoured to 
hide themſelves in ſome of the neighbouring towns, 
or refolyed to await the conqueror's fury, and end 
their lives with the ruin of their native city. But, 
more particularly, the ancient ſenators and prieſts, 
ſtruck with religious enthuſiaſm on this occaſion, | 
reſolved to devote their lives to atone for the crimes 
of the people, and habited in their robes of ceremo- 
ny, placed themſelves in the Forum on their ivory 
chairs. The Gauls, in the mean time, were giving a 
looſe to their triumph in ſharing and enjoying the 
plunder of the enemy's camp. Had they immedi- 
ately marched to Rome upon gaining the victory, 
the Capitol itſelf had been taken z but they continued 
two days feaſting upon the field of battle, and, with 
barbarous pleaſure, exultiag amidſt their ſlaughtered 
enemies. On the third day after the victory, the 
eaſineſs of much amazed the Gauls, Brennus, 
appeared with allthis forces: before. the city. He was 
at fi rſt much ſurpriſed to find. the gates wide open 
to receive him, and the walls defenceleſs; ſo that he 
began to impute the unguarded ſituation of the plage 
to a ſtratagem of the Romans. After proper precau- 
tions, he entered the city, and, marching, into the 
Forum, there beheld the ancient ſenators, ſitting in 
their order, obſerving a, profound ſilence, unmoved 
and undaunted. The ſplendid habits, the majeſtic 
gravity, and the venerable looks of theſe old men 
ho _ all, in 28 * born the bisheſt offices 
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LY of i the * n the barbaroug enemy into reve- 
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rence; they took them to be the tutelar deities of 
oh place; and began to offer blind adoration, till one, 


more forward than the reſt, put forth his hand to 


ſtroke the beard of Papyrius; an inſult the noble 
Roman could not endure, but lifting up his ivory 
-  ſeeptre, ſtruck the ſayage to the ground. Tbis 
ſeemed as a ſignal for general ſlaughter. Papyrius 


3 0 ” "fell firſt, and all the reſt [ſhared his fate, without 


; "mercy or diſtinction. Thus the fierce invaders 8 


[ "% ſued the ir ſlaughter for three days ſucceſſively, ſpar- 


ing neither ſex nor age, and then Ing fire to the 


by - 9 city, 2417 has houſe to the ground. 
FIG U. PT. All the hopes of Rome were now e 


Ja. in the Capitol; every thing without that 
5 1 3⁰ 4 fortreſs was but an extenſive ſcene of mi- 
ſery, We and deſpair. Brennus firſt ſummoned 
it with threats, to furrender, but in vain ; he then re- 
ſolxed to behiege it in form, and hemmed it round 


| | : : with his army. © Nevertheleſs; the Romans repelled 


his attempts with great bravery, deſpair had ſup- 
plied them with that perſeverance and vigour w_ 
they ſeemed to want when in proſperity. 
4: In the mean while, Brennus carried on the Fee 
_ "with extreme ardour. He hoped, in time, to ſtarve 
the garriſon ; into a capitulation; but they ſenſible of 
Bis intent, although they were in actual want, cauſ- 
ed ſeveral loaves to be thrown into his camp, to con- 
Vince him of the futility of his expectation. His 
Yo 1 falling in this, were ſoon after revived, when 
ſiome of his ſoldiers: came to inform him, that they 
Had diſcovered ſome footſteps which led up to the 
rock, and by which they ſuppoſed the Capitol might 


1 be ſarpriſed. Accordingly-a choſen body of his men 
Rk Were ordered by night upon this dangerous ſervice, 


-which they, with great labour and difficulty, almoſt 


E  effefted; they were now got upon the very wall; 
"= 1 _ Roman 1 En faſt TON 3 1 ON Wb 
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| in gare no Benetzung all becitel an inſtant aiftoty 
when the garriſon was awaked by the gabbling of 
ſome ſacred geeſe that had been kept in the temple. 
olf Juno. The beſieged ſoon perceived the imminence 
of their danger, and each ſnatching the weapon he 
could inſtantly find, ran to oppole the ailailants.— 
Manlius, a patrician of acknowledged | bravery, was 
the firſt who exerted all his ſtrength, and inſpired 
courage by his example. He boldly mounted the 
i rampart, and, at one effort, threw two Gayls head» ' 
long down the precipicz:: Others ſoon came to his 
aſſiſtance, and the walls were cleared of the enemy 
in a ſpace of time ſhorter than Ylaveiplopes in the 
7 recital. * 
From this time PREY the hopes of the barbari- 
aut began to decline, and Brennus wiſhed for an op- 
portunity of raiſing the ſiege with credit. His fol- 
diers had often conferences with the beſieged while 
A upon duty, and the bropœſals for an acc ation 1 
were wiſhed for by the common men before t ge 
chiefs thought of a-congreſs, At length the com- 
manders on both ſides came to an agreement that 
the Gauls ſhould immediately quit the city and ter- 
ritories of Rome, upon being paid a thouſand pounds 
weight of gold. This agreement being confirmed by 
oath on either fide, the gold was brought forth, but, 
upon weighing it, the Gauls attempted fradulently _ 
to kick the beam, of which the Romans complaining, _ i 
- Brennus inſultingly caſt his fword and belt into the 1 
ſcale crying out that the only portion of the van- 1 
quiſhed was to ſuffer. By this reply, the Romans 5 14 
 faw that they were at the victor's mercy, and knew it 
was in vain to expoſtulate againſt: any conditions he 1 
ſhould be pleaſed to impoſe. But in this very jun- 
ture, and while they were thus d-bating upon the 
payment, it was told them that Camillus, their old 
general, was at the head of a large army, haſtening 
to their relief, and entering the gates of Rome. Ca- a 
2 
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millus actual appeared. Won tier, and 
the place of controverſy, with the air of one ST was 
reſolved not to ſuffer impoſition, demanded to know 
the cauſe of the conteſt; of which being informed, 
he ordered the gold to be taken and burtied back to 
the Capitol: For it has ever been“ cried he, 4 the 
4 manner with us Romans to ranſom our country, 
„ not with gold, but with iron; it is I only that am 


& to make peace as being the dictator of Rome, 


\ 


“ and my ſword alone ſhall purchaſe it.“ Upon this 
a battle enſued in which the Gauls were entirely 
rooted; and ſuch a flaughter followed, that the Ro- 


man territories; by the bravery of Camillus, were foon 


cleared of their formidable invaders. 
The city being one continued heap of ruins, ex- 


cept the Capitol, and the rome number of its for- 


mer inhabitants having gone to take refuge in Veii, 
the tribunes of/the people were urgent for the removal : 


of tue poor remnns vf Rome to Veii, where they 


have houſes to ſhelter,” and walls to defend them. 
On this occaſion, Camillus attempted to appeaſe them 
with all the arts of perſuaſion, obſerving that it was 
unworthy of them, both as Romans and as men, to 
deſert the venerable ſeats of their anceſtors, where 
they had been eneburaged by repeated marks of di- 
vine approbation, to remove to, and inhabit a city 
which they had conquered, and which wanted even 
the good fortune of defending itſelf. By theſe, and 
ſuch like remonſtrances, he prevailed upon the people 
to go contentedly to work; and war's wg Tots Land 

to rife from its athes. A 

"op have already ſeen the bravery: vF Manlius in 
defending the Capitol, and ſavißg the laſt remains 
of Rome. For this the people were by no means 
ungrateful, having built him an bouſe near the place 
© where his valour was fo conſpicuous, and having ap- 
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- Wfpired at being not only equal to \Camiline, but to ba 


ſovereign of Rome. With this view, be laboured 
to ingratiate himſelf with the, populace, paid their 


debts, and railed at the patricians, whom he called 


their oppreſſors. The ſenate was not ignorant of his 


diſcourfeg or his deſigns, and created Cornelius 7 / $ 
ſus dictator, with a view to curbythe ambition of 


Manlius. The dictator ſoon finiſhed an expedition 
againſt the Volfcians by a victory; and upon his 
return, called Manlius to an account for his conduct. 
Manlius, however wus too much the darling of the 
populace to be affected by the power of Coſſus, who 
was obliged to lay down his office, and Manlius was. 
carried from confinement in triumph through the ci- 
ty. This ſucceſs only ſerved to inflame his ien 
He now began to talk of a divifion of the lands a- 
mong the people, inſinuated that their ſnould be no 
diſtinctions in the ſtate; and, to give weight to his 
diſcourſes, always appeared at the head of a large bo- 
dy of the dregs of the people, whom his largeſſes had 
made his followers. The city being thus filled with 


ſedition and clamour, the ſenate had recourſe to ano- 


ther expedient, which was, to oppoſe the power of 
Camillus to that of the demagogue. Camillus ac- 
cordingly being made one of the military tribunes, 


appointed Manlius a day to anſwer for his life. The 


place in which he was tried was near the Capitol, 


where, when he was accuſed of ſedition aud of aſ- 


piring at ſovereignty, he only turned his eyes, and, 
Pointing thither, put them in mind of what he had 


there done for his country. The multitude, whoſe com- 


2 or whoſe juſtice ſeldom ſprings from rational 
motives, refuſed to condemn him, while he pleaded. 


in Gght of the Capitol: but when he was brought 


from thence to the peteline grove, and where the 
Capitol was no longer to be ſeen, they cordemned _ 
him to be thrown headlong ſrom the Tarpeian rock. 
"has the 22 which had been che theatre WM bis. 
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| glory bers that of his PRA Thx and- infamy.— — 
His houſe, in which his confpiracies had been ſe- 
cxetly carried on, was ordered to be razed to the 


fume the name of Manlius. 


Ila this manner, therefore, the "ON went 55. 

BY dualy forward, with a mixtute of turbulence and 
of ſuperſtition within their walls, and fucceſsful enter- 
prizes without. | With what an implicit obedience 


=.” they ſubmitted to their pontiffs, we have already ſeen 
in many inſtances; and how far they might be im- 


U. C. Curtius about this time, who, upon the open - 
"ing of a gulph in the Forum, which the augurs 


eroic man leaped with his horſe and armour boldly 
into the midſt, ſaying that nothing was more truly 
valuable than Pete rlüm and military virtue. The 
gulph, fay the hiſtorians, cloſed ogy * 
8 and W. rer was never r ſeen after. g 
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, Pyrrbus, to the beginning of the firſt Punic War, 
9 =P the Romans 75 when out of Ts. he 


Nx 3 N now triumphed. . over . 
1 the Etrurians, the Latins, the Hernici, the 


conquelts. They accordingly turned their arms a- 


„ gainſt the Samnites, a people about an hundred miles 
eat from the city, deſcending from the Sabines, and 
inbabiting a large track of ſouthern Italy, which, at 


this days makes a conſiderable part of the kin goon of 


' 5 
. ** | . 
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82 


ground, and his family were forbidden ever after to 


pelled, even to encounter death itfelf- at their com- 
3 8 mand,” will evidently appear from the behaviour of 


. affirmed would never cloſe up till the moſt 
precious things in Rome were thrown into i it, this. 


Aqui and the Volſcians, began to look for greater 


* 
r * 
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Naples. Valetius Corvus and Cb were the 
two confuls, to whoſe care it firſt fell to manage the | 
dreadful eontention between the rival ſtates. 
Valerius was one of the greateſt commanders of 
his time: he was furnamed Corvus, from a ſtrange 
circumſtance of being aſſiſted by a crow in a ſingle 
combat, in which he fought and killed a Gaul of a Wi 
gigantie ſtature. | To his colleague's care it was con- Wilt 
frgned to lead an army to'Samniam, the enctny'scapi- _ 11 
tal, while Corvus was ſent to relieve Capua, the capital. | 
of the Campanians. Never was a captain more fit- 
ted to command than he. To an habit naturally ro- 
buſt and athletic, he joined'the gentleſt manners; be 
was the fierceſt, and yet the moſt good natured man 
in the army; And, while the meaneſt ſentinel was 
his companion, no man kept them more ſtrictly to 
their duty; but what completes his character, he 
conſtantly endeavoured to preferve his lignities by 
the ſame arts by which he gained them. Such ſol- 
' diers as the Romans then were, hardened by their 
late adverſity, and led on by ſuch a general, were un- 
conquerable. The Samnites were the braveſl men 
they ever yet encountered ; and the contention be- 
tween the two nations was managed on both fides 
with the moſt determined reſolution. But the for- 
tune of Rome prevailed ; the Samnites at laft fled; 
averring, that they were not able to withſtand 'the _ 
fierce looks and the fire darting eyes off the Romans. 
The other conſul, however, was not at firſt ſo fortu- 
nate; for having unwarily led his army into a defite, 
he was in danger of beiug cut off, had not Decius, . 
a tribune of the army, poſſeſſed Himſelf of an Hill 
which commanded the enemy ( fo that the Samnites 
being attacked on either ſide, were defeated with 
great ſlaughter) no leis than thirty thouſand of them 
deing left dead upon the field of battle. 
Some time after this victory, the ſoldiers, w were 
nne at)'Capup th act forced 9 an 
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"ol ba, eminent. ſoldier, who was then reſiding in 
the country, to be their leader z and, conducted 
b their tage, more than their general, came within 

elgbt miles ofthe city. So terrible an enemy, almoſt 
a the gates, not a little alarmed the ſenate, who 


immeqdiately created Valerius Corvus dictator, and 


ſent him forth with another army to oppoſe them. 
Tbe two armies were now. drawn up againſt. each 


other, while fathers and ſons beheld themſelves pre- 


pated to engage in oppoſite cauſes Auy other ge · 


neral but Corvus would perhaps have brought this 
civil war to an extremity ; but he, knowing his in- 
fluence among the ſoldiery, inſtead of going forward 
to meet the mutineers in an... hoſtile manner, wert 


with the moſt cordial friendſhip to embrace and ex- 


poſtulate with his old acquaintances. His conduct 
ae, as their ſpeaker, 
only deßired to have. their.  defeCtion.. from their 
duty forgiven; and as for himſelf, as he was innocent 
8 ' confpiracy,; he had no reaſon to ſolicit pardon. 


d the de ſixed effect. 


for bis offences. Thus, the defection, which at firſt 


threatened ſuch, dangers to Rome, Was repaired b 1 


the prudence and moderation of a general, who 


1 it was to be gentle to bis friends, and for- : 


_ midable only to his enemies. 


A war etween the Romans and = 8 ls. 
ed; ſoon. after, but, as their habits, arms, and lan- 
_ guage \ were he fame, 1 the moſt exact diſcipline was 
necsſlary to, prevent confuſion in the engagement. 


Orders therefore were, iſſued by Manlius, the conſul, 


that no-ſaldier ſhould leave his ranks upon whatever 


provocation, and, that he. ſhould be immediately put 
to death., who ſhould offer ro. do otherwiſe.. With 
theſe injunctions both armies were drawn out in 


array, and ready to begin, when Metius, the gene- 
ral of the enemy's cayalry, puſhed forward from the 
lines, and challenged any knight in the Roman ar- 
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ral pauſe, to foldier offering 40 diſodey his or- 
8 till Titus Manlius, the conſul's own ſon, burn- 
with ſhame to ſee the whole body of the Romans 
intimidated, boldly Gngled out againſt his adverſary. 


The ſoldiers on veck fides, for a while ſuſpended the 
general engagement to be ſpectators of this fierce 


encounter. ; The two champions drove their horſes. 
againſt each other with great violence: Metius 


wounded his adverſary's horfe in the neck; but Man- 
| livs with better fortune killed that of Metius. 


The Latin being thus fallen to the ground, for a 


while attempted to ſupport himſelf upon his ſhield ;. 


but the Roman followed his blows with fo much: 


force, that he laid him dead as he was endeavouring. 


. toriſez and then deſpoiling him of his armour, re- 


ed in triumph to the donſul, his father's tent, 


where he was preparing and giving orders relative 


to the engagement. 8 he might have been 


applauded by his ſellow ſoldiers, being as yet doubt- 


ful of the reception he ſhould find b be. 


came with heßitation to lay the enemy's ſpoils at his 


feet, and, with a modeſt air, ivfinuated, that what he 
Had done was entirely from a fpirit of hereditary virtue. 
But he was ſoon made dreadfully-fenfible ot his error, 
when his father, turning away, ordered him to be led 


publicly forth before the army: There being brought 
forward the conſul with a tern countenance, and 
yet, with tears ſpoke as follows: „ Titus Manlius, 
it as thou haſt regarded neither the dignity of the 


«  confulſhip, nor the commands of thy father, as: 


« thou haſt dettroyed military diſcipline, and ſet a 


pattern of diſobedience by thy example, thou haſt 
«reduced me to the deplorable extremity of ſaeri- 


% ficing my ſon or my country. But let us not he- 


68 ate | in chis dreadful alternative; a thouſahd lives 


« were well loſt" in ſuch a maſe ; nor do 1 think 
.<. that thou thyſelf wilt reſuſeito die, when thy coun- 


« OY is to reap the * of thy a "GG, 
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4. kar, bind him, and let his dest 5 W 
1 example. The whole army was ſtruck with hor- 
_.. ror at this unnatural- mandate ; fear for a while, 

kept them in ſuſpenſe : But when they ſaw their 
young champion's head ſtruck off, and his blood 
ſtreaming upon the ground, they could no longer 
contain their execrations and their groans. His. 
dead body was carried forth without the eamp, and 
being adorned with the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed ene- 
| my," was ede 'with all the pomp. of nr ot dif- 
drei. fy Wy Wor drag 

In the mean time; the dats jolie with. autia) 
e and as the two armies had often fought un- 
der the ſame leaders, they combated with all the ani- 
moſity of a civil war. The Latins chiefly depended 
on their bodily ſtrength ; the Romans on their invin- 


-  " cible courage and conduct. Forces fo nearly match- 


od ſeemed only to require the protection of their dei- 
ties to turn the ſcale of victory; and in fact, the 
augurs had foretold, that whatever part of the Ro- 
man army ſhould be diſtreſſed, the commander of that 
part ſhould devote himſelf for his country, and die 
zs a ſacrifice to the immortal gods. Manlius com- 
manded the right wing, and Decius led on the left. 
- Both fides: fought for ſome time with doubtful ſuc- 
ceſs: as their courage was equal; but after a time, 
the left wing of the Roman army began to give 
ground. It was then that Decius who commanded 
. there, reſolved to devote himfelf for his country, and 
knee his own life as an atonement to ſave his ar- 

2 Thus determined, he called out to Manlius 
| 2 a loud voice, and demanded his inſtructions, as 
he was then chief pontiff, how to devote himſelf, and 
the form of words he ſhould uſe. By his direc- 
tions, therefore, being eloathed in a long robe, his 
bead covered, and his arms ſtretched forward, ſtand- 
ing upon a javelin, he devoted himſelf to the celeſtial 
and infernal gods forthe ſafety of Rome. Then arm 
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1 -hiniſelf,and ee on horſeback, drove fu- 
riouſly into the midſt of the enemy, carrying terror 
and conſternation wherever he came, till he fell co- 
vered with wounds. In the mean time the Ro- 


man army conſidered bis devoting himſelf in this 


manner as an aſſurance of ſucceſs 3. nor was, the ſu- 
erſtition of the Latins leſs, powerfully influenced by 
is reſolution, a total rout began to enſue ; the Ro- 
mans preſſed them on every ſide; and, ſo great was 
the carnage, tnat ſcarce a fourth. par: "of the ene 
ſurvived the defeat. This was the lait, battle of any 
Lonſequence that the Latins had with the Romans; 
they were forced to beg a peace upon hard condi- 


tions, and two years after, their ſtrongeſt city Pzdum 
being taken, they were brought under an entire ſub- | 


moon to the Roman power. 


A ſignal diſgrace. which the 3 ſuf- 


2 v. Fe tained about. this time in their conteſts with 

431. the. Samnites, made a. pauſe in their uſual 
good fortune, and turned the ſcale for a while in the 
enemy's favour. The ſenate. having denied the Sam- 
nites peace, Pontius their. general, was, refolved to 
gain by ſtcatagem_ what he had frequently loſt by 
Force. Accordingly, leading his army into a; defile, 
.called Claudium, and taking poſſeſſion of all its out- 
lets, he ſent ten of his ſoldiers, habited like ſhepherds 
with directions to throw themſelves in the way the 


Romans were to march. Exactly to his wiſhes | the | 
Roman conſul met them, and, taking them for what 


they appeared, demanded the route the Samnite army 


had taken: They, with ſeeming indifference, replied 


that they were gone to Luceria a town, in Apuliz, 
and were then actually beſieging it. The Roman ge- 

neral, not ſuſpecting the ſtratagem that was laid a- 
gainſt him, marched directly the ſhorteſt road, 


which lay through the deſiles, to relieve the city; 


and was not undeceived, till he ſaw his army ſur- 
rounded, and blocked up on every fide. Pontius, thus 
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diggs K FRO 10 die powers firſt trobliged 
the army to paſs under the yoke, having beenpreviouſ- 
I ſtrip of all but their garmonts 3 he then ftipulated 
that they ſhould wholly quit the territories of che 
Samnites, and that wah ſhould continue to live upon 
terms of former confederacy. The Romans were 
conſtrained to ſubmit to this ignominious treaty, and 
marched into Capua difarmed, half naked, and burn- 
ing with a defire of retrieving their loſt honour—— 
When the army arrived at Rome, the whole city 


was moſt ſurprifingly afflicted at their ſhameful re- 
turn ; * but prief and reſentment was to be 


| feen, and the whole city was put into mourning. - 
But this was a tranſitory calamity ; the ſtate had 
Fulſbied u diminution” of its glory, but not of its pow- 
er. The war wag carried on .as_uſual for many 

years, the power of the Samnites declining ever 
day, while that oftheRomans gathered freſh ae 


From every victory. Under the conduct of Papyrius 


Curſor, who was * different times conſul and dicta- 
tor, repeated triumphs were gained. Fabius Maxi- 
mus alſo had his ſhare in the glory of conquering 


| them: and Decius, the ſon of that Decius whom 


faw devoting himſelf for his country about forty 
years before, followed the example of his noble fa- 
ther, and ruſhing into the midſt of the enemy, ſaved 


| be lives of his countrymen with the loſs of his own. 


The Samnites being thus driven to the moſt ex- 
treme diſtreſs, as they were unable to defend them- 
ſelves, they were obliged to call in the aſſiſtance of 
a foreign power, and have recourſe to Pyrrhus, king 
'of Epirus, to fave them from impending ruin. Pyr- 
"Thus, a king of great courage, ambition, and power, 

and who had always kept the example of Alexander, 
| His great predeceſſor before his eyes, promiſed to come 
to their aſſiſlance; and, in the mean time, diſpatched 
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wand of Cineas, an experienced ſoldier, and a fcholar 
of the great orator Demoſthenes. Nor did he himſelf 
remain long behind, but ſoon after put to ſea with 
three thouſand borfe, twenty thouſand foot, and 
twenty elephants, in which the commanders of that 

5 an to place very great confidence. , How- 


rived in Italy with him, for many of bis ſhips were 


diſperſed, and ſome were totally loſt in a tempeſt. 


other upon the opposite banks of the river Lyris. 


Upon has arrival at Tarentum, his firſt care was to 


reform the people he came to ſuccour; for obſerv- 


ing a total diſſolution of manners in this luxurious 

city, and that the inhabitants were rather occupied 
with the pleaſures of bathing, feaſting, and dancing, 
than the care of preparing for war, he gave orders to 


bave all the places of public entertainment fhut up, 
and that they ſhould be reſtrained in all ſuch amuſe« 


ments as rendered ſoldiers unfit for battle. In the 
mean time, the Komans did all that prudence could 
ſuggeſt to oppoſe ſo formidable an enemy; and the 
cConful Lxvinius was ſent with a numerous army to 
interrupt his progreſs. Pyrrhus, though his whole 
arwy was not yet arrived, drew out to meet him; 
Gn an ambaſſador, deſiring to be per- 
mitted to mediate between the Romans and the peo—- 


but previoully {: 
ple of Tarentum. To this Lavinius returned for 
anſwer p that he neither eſteemed him as a mediator, 
nor feared him as an enemy; and then leading the 


ambaſſadox through the Roman camp, deſired him to 
abſerye diligently what he ſaw, and to report the re- 
ſult to his maſtex. In conſequence of this, both ar- 


mies approaching, pitched their tents in fight of each 


Pyrrhus was always extremely careful in directing the 


ſituation af his own-camp, and of obſerving that of the - 
enemy. It was there, that walking along the banks 
of the river, and ſurveying the Rom 
camping, he was heard to o 


bſerve, t 
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Mering e Romans cnbirelyi in his pony, firſt ee 
the army to paſs under the yoke, having'bcenprevioul- | 
* 1. all but their garments 3 he then ftipulated 
5 they ſhould wholly/ quit the territories of the 
| See, and that they: ſhould continue to live upon 
terms of former confederacy. The Romans were 
conſtrained to ſubmit to this ignominious treaty, and 
marched into Capua difarmed; half naked, and burn- 
ing with a defire of retrieving'their loſt honour—— 
When the army arrived at Rome, the whole city 
was moſt ſurprifingly afflicted at their ſhameful re- 
turn; nothing but grief and reſentment was to be 
| feen, and the whole city was put into mourning. 
But this was a tranktory calamity ; the ſtate had 
we a diminution ol its glory, but not of its pow- 
The war was carried on as uſual for many 
7. the power of the Samnites declining ever 
day, while that ofthe Romans gathered freſh ſtreng 
From every victory. Under the conduct of Papyrius | 
Curſor, who was at different times conſul and dicta- 
tor, repeated triumphs were gained. Fabius Maxi- 
mus alſo had his ſhare in the glory of conquering 
them: and Decius, the ſon of that Decius whom we 
 Fawdevoting himſelf for his country about forty 
years before, followed the example of his noble fa- 
ther, and ruſhing into the midſt of the enemy, ſaved 
on lives of his countrymen with the loſs of his own. FF 
The Samnites being thus driven to the moſt ex- 
treme diſtreſs, as they were unable to defend them- 
ſelves, they were obliged to call in the aſſiſtance of 
'a foreign power, and have recourſe te Pyrrhus, king 
'of Epirus, to fave them from impending ruin. Pyr- 
Thus, a king of great courage, ambition, and power, 
and who had always kept the example of Alexander, 
His great predeceſſor before his eyes, promiſed. to come 
tao their aſſiſlance; and, in the mean time, diſpatched 
| over a N 2 ares thouſand men 1 8 1 80 com, 
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mand of Cineas, an experienced ſoldier, and a ſcholar 1 
of the great orator Demoſthenes. Nor did he himſelf 1 
remain long behind, but ſoon after put to ſea with 31 
three 1 4 borſe, twenty thouſand foot, and 118 
twenty elephants, in which the commanders of that i 1k 
time bee to place yery great confidence. , Ho. - Lk 
ever, only a fmall part of theſe great preparations ar- 1 
rived in Italy with him, for many of bis ſhips were fas 
diſperſed, and. ſome were totally loſt in a tempeſt. 
| Upon His arrival at Tarentum, his firſt care was to 15 jt oy 4 
reform the people he came to ſuccour; for obſerv- my 
ing a total diſſolution of manners in this luxurious 2 Wt 14 
- City, and that the inhabitants were rather occupied 1 
with the pleaſures of bathing, feaſting, and dancing, Wl 
© than the care of preparing for war, he gave orders to [ | 1 
have all the places of public entertainment fhut up, 6 


and that they ſhould be reſtrained in all ſuch amuſe - = 
ments as rendered ſoldiers unfit for battle. In the ya 
mean time, the Fomans did all that prudence could 1 
ſuggeſt to oppoſe ſo formidable an enemy ; and the 
_.. contul Lævinius was ſent with a numerous army to 
interrupt his progreſs. Pyrrhus, though his whole 
army was not yet arrived, drew out to meet him; 
but previouſly [Fa an ambaſſador, defiring to be per- 
mitted to mediate between the Romans and the peo- | 
ple of Tarentum. To this Lavinius returned for 
» anſwer, that he neither cReemed him as a mediator, 
nor feared him as an enemy; and then leading the 
' ambaſſidoxthrough the Roman camp, deſired him to 
' abſerye diligently what he ſaw, and to report the re- 
ſult to his maſter. In conſequence of this, both ar- 
mies approaching, pitched their tents in fight of each 
Other upon the opposite banks of the river Lyris. _- 
Pyrrhus was always extremely careful in direQing the 
ſituation af his ow camp, and of obſerving that of the + 
enemy. It was there, that walking along the banks 
of the river, and ſurveying the Romgg method of en- 
camping, he was heard to obſerve, „ti theſe barbarĩ- 
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e ansſcemed{tobe no way barbarous, and he ſhould toc 
4 ſoon find their actions equal to their reſolution.” 
=. in the mean time, ordering a body of men along the 
banks of the river, he placed them in readineſs to 
F _ oppole the Romans, in cafe they ſhould attempt to 
©” ford it, before his whole army was brought together. 
Things turned out according to his expectations; 
the conſul with an impetuoſity that marked his inex- 
perience, gave orders for paſſing the river where it 
Was fordable: and the advanced guard, baving at- 
ttempted to oppoſe him in vain, was obliged to retire 
to the main body of the army: Pyrrhus being ap- 

- prized of the'enemy's attempt, at firit hoped to cut 
off their cavalry before they could be reinforced by 
the foot, that were not as yet got over, and led on in 

= perſon a choſen body of horſe againſt them. The 
hs e having, with much difficulty, advan- 
ced acrols the river, the engage ment became general, 
the Greeks fought. with a conſciouſnefs of their for- 
mer fame, and the Romans with a cefire of gaining 
freſh glory; Mankind had never before ſeen two ſuch 
differently diſciplined armies oppoſed to each other, 
© nor is it to this day determined whether the Grecian 
- - phalanx or the Roman legion was preferable. The 
combat Was long in ſuſpenſe ; the Romans had ſeven 
times repulſed the enemy, and were as often driven 
back themſelves : but at length while the ſucceſs 
ſeemed doubtful, Pyrrhus ſent his elephants into the 
E  -- midſt of the engagement, and theſe turned the ſcale 
of victory in his favour. The Romans, who had ne- 
ver before ſeeh creatures of ſuch magnitude, were 
 _. terrified not only with their intrepid Ferceneſs, but 
E with 14 that were built üpon their backs, fil- 
leck wi armed men. It was then that Pyrrhus ſaw the 
day was his own; and ſending in his Theſſalian ca- 
ay to charge the 5 in diforder, the rout be- 
X ful daughter of the Romans 
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citing, fifteen thouſand men being killed. on the 1 
ſpot, and eighteen hundred taken priſoners. Nor 
were the conquerors in a much better ſtate than the 
vanquiſhed, Pyrrhus himſelf being wounded, .and © 
thirteen thouſand of his forces ſlain. Night comin 
on, put an end to the ſlaughter on both fides, oy A 
Pyrrhus was heard to cry out, That one ſuch victory 
more would ruin his whole army. The next day as 
he walked to view the field of battle, he could not 
help regarding, with admiration the bodies of the Ro- 
mans who were flain; upon ſeeing them all with 
their wounds before, their countepances even in 
death, marked with noble reſolution, and a ſternneſs 
rhat awed him into reſpect, he was heard to cry out, 
in the true ſpirit of a military adventurer, « O'wyith 
e what eaſe could I conquer the world had 1 the 
„ Romans for. foldiers, or had eps me for their 
« king!“ 
| Pyrrhus, after this victory, was Rill unwilling to 
drive them to an extremity, and conſidered that it 
Was belt treating with an humbled. enemy he re- 
ſolved therefore to ſend his friend Cineas, this orator, 
to negociate a peace, of whom he often aſſerted, that 
he had won more towns by the eloquence of Cineas x 
than by his own arms. Cineag, with all his art, 
found the Romans incapable of being ſeduced, either ; 
| by private bribery, or public perſuaſion. | 
Being fruſtrated, therefore, in his expectations, he 
returned to his maſter, extolling both che virtues and 
the grandeur of the Romans. The ſenate, he ſaid, 
appeared a reverend aſſembly of vemigods, and the 
city a temple for their reception. Of this, Pyrrhus 
ſoon after became ſenſible, by an embaily from Rome 
concerning the ranſom and exchange of priſoners, 
At the head of this venerablz deputation was Fabri- 
eius, an ancient ſenator, who had long been a pat- 
tern to his countrymen of the moſt extreme poverty, 
ens the moſt 04 content. n re- 
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| ceived this celebrated old man with great kindneſs; 
and willing to try how far fam e had been jaſt in his 
: favour, offered him rich prefents, which, however 
the Roman refuſed. The day after, he was defirous 
- bf examining the equality of his temper, and order- 
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ed one of his elephants to be placed behind the tape- 


8 fry which, upon a ſignal given, raiſed. its trunk a- 
bove the ambaſſador's head, at the ſame time uſing 


bther arts to intimidate him. But Fabricius, with a 


., eounteriance no way changing, ſmiled upon the king, 


_ obſerving that he looked with an equal eye on the 


terrors of this day, as he had upon the allutements 


op of the preceding. Pyrrhus, pleaſed to find fo much 


Virtus in one he had conſidered as a barbarian, was. 
willing to grant him the only favour v/hich he knew 


could make him happy; He teleaſed the Roman pri- 
ſoners, entruſting them to Fabricius alone, upon 


his promiſe, that in caſe the ſenate were determined 
to continue the war, he might reclaim them when- 


_ Ever he thought proper. 5 
a By this time, che Roman army was reco- 


vered from its late defeat, aud Sulpicius and 


47% Decius, the conſuls, for the following year, 


| Were placed at its head. The panic which had for- 
merly ſeized it from the elephants, now began to 


- forty thouſand ſtrong ; and here again, aſter a long 
and obſtinate fight, the Grecian diſcipline prevailed. 
The Romans, being preſſed on every fide, particu. 


Wear off, and both armies met near the Oy bt . 


both pretty nearly equal in numbers, being about 


575 larly by the elephants, were bbliged to retire to their 
camp, leaving fix thouſand men dead upon the field 
of battle. But the enemy had no great reaſon to 
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pboaſt of their triumph, as they had four thouſand 
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lain; fo that Pyrrhus replied to one of his ſoldiers, 


who was congratulating him upon his victory, “One 
& ſuch triumph more, and I ſhall be undone.” 
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"This battle Snifhel the car aign ; the next fon” | 
began with equal vigour on dont ſides, - Pyrrhus hav- 
ing received new ſuccours from home. While the 
two armies were approaching, and yet but a ſmall _. 
diſtance from each other, a letter was brought to old 
Fabricius, the Roman, general, from the king's phyſi- 
cian importing that for a proper reward, he would 
take him off by poiſon, and thus rid the Romans 57 * 
owerful enemy, and a dangerous war. Fabricius 
felt all the honeſt indignition, at this baſe propoſal, 
that was conſiſtent with his former character; he 
communicated it to his colleague, and inſtantly gave 
it-as his opinion that Pyrrhus ſhould be informed of 
the treachery that was plotted againſt him. Accord- 
ingly, letters were diſpatched for that purpoſe, in- 
forming Pyrrhus of the affair, and alledging the un- 
fortunate choice of his friends and enemies- That 
he had truſted and promoted murderers, while he 
carried his reſentment againſt tlie generous and the 
brave. Pyrrhus now began by degrees to find that theſe 
bold - barbarians were ſchooled into relinement, 
and would not ſuffer him to be their ſuperior even in 
generoſity: he receiyed the meſſage with as much a- 
mazement at their candour as indignation at his phy- 
ſician's treachery, „% Admirable Fabricius !“ ied 
« he, © it would be as eaſy to turn the ſun from its 
« courſe 2s thee from the paths of honour.” "hen 
making the proper-inquiry among his ſervants, -and 
having diſcovered the treaſon, he ordered his phyſi- 
cian to be executed. However, not to be outdone in 
magnanimity,. he immediately ſent to Rome all his 
priſoners without ranſom, and again defired to nego- 
eiate a peace. The Romans, on the other hand, fe- 
ſed him peace, but upon the 17 conditions they 
had offered before. . 
So that aſter an interval of two years, Pyrrhus, 
having increaſed his army by new levies, ſent one 
part of his army to pe the march of r he 


3 leave Italy, where he 
RE hd faithleſs allies: eee, calling ö the 


msroRT or rm . 
eo W could, -while he himſelf wendto: ds — | 


kius Dentatus, the other in command, before his col 
ve could come up. His principal aim was to ſur- 


HJ pri e the enemy by night; but unfortunately paſſing 


\ through woods, and his lights failing him, his men 
Joſt their way, fo that at the approach of morning, he 


- 5 faw himſelf in öght of the Roman camp, with the 
” _ enemy drawn out ready to receive him. The van- 


pay of both armies ſoon met, in which the Romans 
had the advantage. Soon after, a general engagement 
enſuing, Pyrrhus finding the balance of the victory 
turning ſtill againſt him, had once more recourſe to 
\ his elephants. . Theſe, however, the Romans were 
then too well acquainted with, to feel any vain terrors 


tom ; and having found chat fire was the molt effec- 
= / tual means to repel them, they cauſed a number of S 
balls to be made, compoſed of flax and roſin, which 


. were thrown againſt them as they approached the 


vanks: The elephants, thus rendered furious by the 


fame and as beldly oppoſed by the ſoldiers, could no 


longer be brought on, but ran back upon their own 


115 395 „bearing down the ranks, and filling all places 
with t 


error and confuſion. Thus victory at length | 


declared in favour of Rome: Pyrrhus in vain at- 
tempted to ſtop the flight and laughter of his troops; 
he loſt not only twenty-three thouſand of his beſt 
_ Joldiers, but his camp alſo was taken. This ſervedfas 
à⁊ new leſſon to the Romans, who were ever open to 


KA improvement: they had formerly pitched their tents 
without order; but by this new capture they were 
taught to meaſure out their ground, and fortify the 


8 Whole with a trench; ſo that many 51 their ſuceeed- 


ing vickories are to be aſcribed to their improved me- 


thod of encamping. 
Pyrrhus thus N all 8 fruitleſs reſolved to 
ound only deſperate enemies, 


8 


aſſurances from Greece of ſpeedy aſſiſtance, and de- 


firing, them to wait the event with tranquillity, the 


night following' embarked his troops, and returned 
undiſturbed into his native kingdom with the. remains 
of his ſhattered forces, leaving a garriſon in Taren- 


tum, merely to ſave appearances, and in this manner 


ended the war Nich Fyrrhus after ſix yearn: continu» 
ance. . 


As for the poor luxurious Tarrhtfbes who were 
the original promoters of this war, they ſoon began to 


find a worſe enemy in the garriſon that was left for 
their defence, than in the Romans who attacked them 


from without. The hatred between them and Milo, 
who commanded the citadel for Pyrrhus, was become 


ſo great, that nothing but the fear of their old invete- 
rate enemies the Romans could equal it. In this 


diſtreſs, they applied to the r ee who with 


u large beet cz and blocked up the port of Taren- 


tum; ſo that this unfortunate people, once famous 
through Italy for their refinements and pleaſures, 


' now. {ſawthemſelves contended for by three different 


armies, without the choice of a conqueror. At lepgth 
however, the Romans found means to bring over the 


2 to their intereſt ; after which they cafily 


Franting the inhabitants! erty * n 
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| " be 8 thew;: that he had trol: 


came maſter of the oy and demoliſhed its Walls, 
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Finning of the ſccond, when the RonAns 7 to 
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kiral pretenſions at home, began to pant after foreign 


conqueſts. The Carthaginians were at that time in 


1 of the greateſt part of Sicily, and, like the 
omans, only wanted an opportunity of <mbroiling 
the natives, in order to become maſters of the whole 
iſland, * This opportunity at length offered. Hiero, 
king of Syracuſe, one of the ſtates of that iſland, 


which was jet unconquered, entreated their aid 


againſt the Mamertines, a little people of tlie ſame 
country, and they ſent him ſupplies both by ſea and 


land. The Mamertines, on the other hand, to ſhield 


_ off impending ruin, put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of Rome. The Romans, not thinking the Ma- 
mertines worthy of the name of allies, inſtead of 
9 1 to aſſiſt them, boldly declared war againſt 

arthage ;. alledging as a reaſon the aſſiſtance which 
Carthage had lately ſent to the ſouthern parts of Italy 


_ againſt the Romans: In this manner a war was de- 
clared between theſe two powerful ſtates, both 


grown too great to continue patient ſpectators of 
each others increaſe. 


Carthage, a colony of the Phœnicians, was built 


on the coaſt of Africa, near the place where Tunis 
-now ſtands, about an hundred and thirty-ſeven years 
before the foundation of Rome. As it had been 


© oug growing into power, ſo it had extended its do- 


minions all along the coaſts, ' But its chief ſtrength 


N in its wind my commerce z ery circumſtanced, 
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a two great powers began what is called the felt 
Punic war. The Catthaginians, poſſeſſed of gold and 
falver, which might be exhauſted : the Romans, fa- 
mous for perſeverance, patriotiſm, and poverty, which 
ſeemed to gather ſtrength by every defeat. 

But there ſeemed ta be an inſurmountable obſtacle 
to the ambitious views of Rome, as they had no fleet, 
or at leaſt nothing which deſerved that title; while 
the Carthaginians had the entire command at ſea, 
and kept all the maritime towns under obedience. 
In ſuch a fituation, any people but the Romans 
would have reſted contented under diſadvantages 
which nature ſeemed to have impofed; but nothing 
could conquer or intimidate them. "Iſty began to 
apply themſelves to maritime affaits; and, though 
Without ſhipwrights to build, or ſeamen to navigate 
a fleet, they reſolved to ſurmount every obſtacle 
with inflexible perſererance. A Carthaginian veſſel 
happened to be in a ſtorm driten a- ſhore; and this. 
Was ſufficient to ſerve as a model. The conful Duil- 
nus was the firſt who ventured to ſea with his new 
_ conſtrued armament ; and, though fat inferior to 
| the enemy in the management of. bis fleet, yet he 
1 the- firſt naval victory, the Carthaginans lof- 

fifty of their ſhips,”and the undiſturbed ſovereign- 
ty of the ſea, which they valued more. 

But the conqueſt of Sicily was only to be obtained 
by humbling the power of Carthage at home. For 
this reaſon, the ſenate reſolved to carry the war into 
Africa itſelf, and accordingly they ſent Regulus fand 
Manlius with 2 fleet of three hundred ſail to make 
the invaſion. Regulus was reckoned the moſt; cons. 
ſummate warrior that Rome could then produce, 5 
and a profeſſed example of frugal ſeyerity. His pa- 
triotiſm was ſtill greater than his temperance; all the 
L paſſions ſeemed extinguiſhed in him, or the 
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1 with their fleet; which was the greateſt that had ever 


pet left an Italian port, carrying an hundred and 
2 thouland men. They were met by the Cartha- 
ginians, with a fleet as powerful, and men better uſ- 
ed. to the ſca. While the fight continued rather be- 
deen the ſhips than the men at a diftance,' the Car- 
” Hhaginians ſeemed ſucceſsful ; but when the Romans 
; came to grapple with them, the difference between a 
"mercenary army, and one that- fought for fame, 
was apparent. The reſolution of the Romans was 


- - crowned with ſucceſs : the enemy's fleet were diſperſ- 


ed, and fifty four of their veſſels taken. The con- 
\ ſequence of this: victory was am immediate deſcent 


| c the coaſts of Africa, and the captute of the city 


[upea, together with twenty thouſand men who 
Were made priſoners of war. 

The ſenate being informed of theſe 8 . 
1 applied to for frech inſtructions, commande d 
- Manlius back to Italy, in order to ſuperintend the Si- 


- cilian war; and directed that Regulus ſhould conti- 


4 1 * - — 
EE 12 Ny 3% 6 3 


nue in Africa to proſecute. his victories there... 

A battle enſued in which Carthage was once 
more defeated, and ſome of its beſt troops were. cut 
off; This freſh victory contributed to throw them 
into the utmoſt deſpair : more than eighty of their 
towns [ſubmitted to the Romans. In this diſtreſs, 
_ the Carthaginians, deſtitute of generals at home, 


1 T were obliged to ſend to Lacedemon, offering the com- 


mand of their armies to Xantippus, a general of 


great experience, who undertook to conduct them. 


TER. cates 


This general began, by giving the magiſtrates . 
per inſtructions for levying their men: He affured 


. Wem, that their armies were hitherto overthrown, | 
not by the ſtrepgth of th 


e enemy, but by the 1 igno- 
rance of their own generals; he therefore only re- 
Auired a ready obedience to his orders, and aſſured 


jy them of an np e . oh 4 feemed : 
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once more revived from deſpondence by the exhor- 
tations of a _ ſingle ſtranger ;' and ſoon from hope 

grew into confidence. This was the ſpirif the Gre. 

Lian general wiſhed to excite'in them; fo that when 

_ he ſaw them thus ripe for an engagement, he joy- 
Fully took the field. The Lacedemonian made the 
"moſt {kilful diſpoſition of his forces; he placed his 
cavalry in the wings ; he diſpoſed his elephants at pro- 

per intervals behind the line of the heavy armed in- 

Fantry ; and, bringing up the light - armed troops be- 
fore, he ordered them to retire through the line of 

infantry after they had diſcharged their weapons — 

At length both armies engaging, after a long and ob- 

ſtinate reſiſtance, the Romans were overthrown witk 
dreadful ſlaughter ; the greateſt part of their army 
being deſtroyed; and Regulus himſelf taken priſoner. 

Several other diftrefſes of the Romans followed ſoon 

after this. They loſt their whole fleet in a ſtorm; 
and Agrigentum, their principal town in Sicily was 
taken by Karthalo, the Carthaginian general. They 
undertook to build a new fleet, which alſo ſhared the 
fate of the former; the mariners, as yet unac- 
quainted with the Mediterranean ſhores, drove it up- 
on quickſands; and ſoon after the greateſt part pe- 

7. é , . ĩ ß ( 

Mlean time, the Carthaginians being thus ſucceſſ⸗- 

ful, were deſirous of a new treaty for peace, hoping 
to have better terms than thoſe inſiſted upon by Re- 
gulus. For this purpoſe, they ſuppofed that he, 
whom they had now ſor four years kept in a dungeon, 
confined and chained, would be a proper ſolicitor. 
It was expected that, being wearied with impriſon- 

ment and bondage, he would gladly endeavour to 
perſuade his countrymen to a diſcontinuance of the 

War, which only prolonged his captivity, He was 

accordingly ſent with their ambaſſadets to Rome, 
but with a promiſe, previoufly exacted ftom him, to 
returi incaſe of being unſucceſsful. He Was even” 
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iven to . «bat his life depended upon the 
1ccels of his negociation. 

When this old general, together with dhe .ambaC- 
2 Carthage, approached Rome, numbers of his 
Friends came out to meet and congratulate his return. 
Their acclamations reſounded through the city ; but 
. Regulus refuſed, with ſettled melancholy, to enter 


_ the;gates.: It was in vain that he was intreated on 


every fide to viſit once more his little dxelling. * 
Mare in that joy which his return had inſpired, 
Wray in ſaying, that he was now but a flave 5 
ng to the Carthaginians, and unfit to partake in 
' liberal honours of his country. The ſenate af- 
ſſembling without the walls, as uſual, to give audi- 


tothe ambaſſadors, Regulus opened his com- 


— as he had been directed by the Carthaginian 
council, and their ambaſſadors ſeconded his propo- 
fals. The ſenate were, by this time, themſelves 
weary of a war, which had been protracted above 
eight years, and were no way diſinclinable to a peace. 


It only remained for Regulus himſelf to give his o- 


_ pinion, who, when it came to his*turn to ſpeak, to 
dhe ſurprize of all the world, gave his voice for con- 


_tinuing the war. So unexpected an advice not a little 


Ailturbed the ſenate; they pitied as well as admired 


a man who had uſed fuch eloquence againſt his pri- 


vate intereſt, and could not condlude upon a meaſure 
which was to terminate in his ruin. But he ſoon re- 


' lieved their embarraſſment by breaking off the trea- 


ty, and by riſing in order to return to his bonds and 


"confinement. It was in vain that the ſenate and all 


his deareſt friends entreated his ſtay; he Rill repreſ- 
ſed their ſalicitations. Marcia, his wey bs with her 


little children, filled the city with her lamentations, 
and vainly entreated to be permitted to ſee him; 


He ſtill obſtinately perſiſted in keeping his promiſe; 


and, though fuſficiently apprized of the tortures that 
| ad ht 1 ibn n Ais Junily, x; 
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DOTY leave of ks friends, he departed with the 
ambaſſadors for Carthage. 1 
Nothing could equal the fury and the diſappoint- 

ment of the Carthaginians, when they were informed 

by their ambaſſadors, that Regulus, inſtead of haſten- 
ing a peace. had given his opinion for continuing 
the war. They accordingly prepared to puniſh his 
conduct with the moſt ſtudied tortures. Firſt, his 
eye-lids were cut off, and then he was remanded to 
priſon. He was, after ſome days, again brought out 
and expoſed with his face oppoſite the burning ſun. 
At laſt, when malice was fatigued with ſtudying all 
the arts of torture, he was put into a barrel ſtuck 
Full of nails that pointed inwards, and inthis painful : 
| poſition he continued till he died. 
Both ſides now tock up arms with more than for- : 
: mer animoſity. At ſength the Roman perſeverance 
was crowned with ſucceſs; one victory followed on 
the back of another. Fabius Buteo, the conſul, once 
more ſhewed chem the way to naval victory, by __ 
feating a, large ſquadron of the enemy's ſhips : but 
Lutatius Catulus gained a victory {till more complete, 

- Im whickathe power of Carthage ſeemed totally de- 
ſtroyed at (ea, by the loſs of an hundred and twenty 

| hips, according to the ſmalleſt computation. : This . 

. loſs brought the Carthaginians to ſue for peace, 
which Rome thought proper to grant; but ſtill in- 
flexible in its demands, exacted the ſame conditions 
which Regulus had formerly offered at the gates of 
Carthage. 'Theſe were,” that they ſhould lay down a 

thouſand talents of filyer to defray the charge of the 

war, and ſhould pay two thouſand two hundred more 
in ten jears time. That they ſhould quit Sicily 
with all ſuch iſlands as they poſſeſſed near it: That 
they ſhould never make war againſt the allies of 

Rome, or come with any veſſels of war within the 

n dominions. vom 12 25 that PR their * 
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7 v. c | ervand deſeiters ſhould be delivered up with- 42 
| out ranſom. To theſe hard conditions the 

$13 Carthaginians, now exhauſted, readily. ſub- 
ſieribed ; and thus ended the firſt Punic' war, which 
had laſted y- four years, and in ſome meaſure 
Ehud woes both nations of Haro 0 to pa 


5 e 886 8 | 2 
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F HE War 3 ended W the EE 
ans and Romans, a profound peace enſued, and 
in about ſix years after, the temple of Janus was ſhut 

for the ſecond time ſince the foundation of the city. 
The Romans, being thus in friendſhip with all na- 
tions, had an opportunity of turning to the arts of 
peace: They now began to have a reliſh for poetry, 
5 the firſt liberal art which riſes in every civilized na- 
tton, and, the firſt alſo that decays. Hitherto they 
Il been entertained only with the rude drolleries of 
_ __ their loweſt buffoons; They had ſports called Feſ- 
cenini, in which a few debauched actors made their 
© own parts, while rat Ulery and ſmut ſupplied the place 
of humour. To thifg'a compoſition of a higher kind 

. _ ſucceeded, which the called ſatire z which was a 
. kind of dramatic poem, in-which the charaQters of 

the great were particularly pointed out, and made 
nan object of deriſion to the vulgar. After theſe came 

*  #ragedy and comedy, which were borrowed from the 

._ Greeks; and indeed, the firſt dramatic poet in 

89 5 75 Rome, whoſe name was Livius Andronicus, 

vas by birth a Grecian. The inſtant theſe 

1 i finer kinds 'of compoſition appeared, this 

1 great people rejected their former impurities with 

1 * From thenceforward: * ny} en . 
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_ he 11 . though they were never 
able to rival their maſters in 3 compoſit ion, 
they ſoon ſurpaiſed them. in many of the more 
ſoothing kinds of poetry. Elegiac, paſtoral, and 
<daCtic compoſitions began to aſſume new beauties 
in the Roman language; and ſatire, not that rude 
Kind of dialogue already mentioned, but a nobler 
fort invented by Lucilius, was all their own. WE 
While they were thus cultivating the arts of peace, 
they were not unmindful of making freſh prepara- 
tions for war: all intervals of eaſe ſeemed rather 
to give freſh vigour for new deſigns, than relax their 
ſorter. intrepidity. The Illyrians were the firſt 
people upon whom they tried their Rrength 1). C: 
after ſome continuation of peace. That nation _* 
which had long plundered the merchants SAD. 
of the Mediterranean with impunity, happened to 
make depredations upon ſome of the trading ſub- 
jects of Rome: this being complained of to Teuta, -- 
_ the queen of that conntry, ſhe inſtead of granting 
_ redreſs, ordered the ambaſſador that was ſent to de- 
mand reſtitution. to be murdered, A war' enſued, 
in which the Romans were victorious : moſt of the 
Hlyric towns were ſurrendered to the conſuls, and a 
peace at laſt concluded, by which the greateſt part 
of the country was ceded to Rome; a yearly tribute, 
was exacted for the reſt, and a orotubition added 
that the Illyrians ſhould not fail beyond the river 
oſs with more than two barks and thoſe unarmed. 
The Gauls were the next people that incurred the 
4 eee of the Romans. Suppoſing a time of 
peace, when the armies were diſbanded, a proper 
feaſon for new irruptions, this barbarous people 
' invited freſh forces from' beyond the Alps, and, . 
© entering Etruria, waſted all with fire and ſword, till 
they came within about three days journey of Rome. 
A pretor and a conſul were ſent to oppoſe them, 
. 4 who, n now inſtructed/1 25 the 15 1 arts of "Os 7 
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were TY to furround the Gavls, ho Ain. re- 
n tained their primæval barbarity. It was in vain 
E _ that thoſe hardy troops, who had nothing but their 
Courage to protect them, formed two fronts to op- 
poſe their adverſaries; their naked bodies, and un- 
_ _ "diſciplined forces were unable to withſtand- the 
hock of an enemy completely armed, and {killed in ' 
military evolutions. A miferable ſlaughter enſued, . 
in which forty thouſand were killed, and ten thouſ- 
and taken priſoners. This victory was followed by 
another gained over them by Marcellus, in which 
be killed Viridomarus, their king, with his own 
händ, and gained the third royal ſpoils that were 
Fett obtained at Rome, Theſe eb forced them 
tio beg a peace, the conditions of which ſerved 
_ - greatly” to enrich the empire. Thus the Romans 
Went on with ſucceſs ; they had now totally recover- 
eg their former lofſes, and only wanted an ny 
- Wann of their arms to begin a new war. 
The Carthaginians had only made = peace, be- 
PT; 2. they were no longer able to continue the war. 
= They therefore took the earlieſt opportunity of 
breaking the treaty ; they beſieged Saguntum, a city 
ok Spain, which had been in alliance with Rome; 
and, though defired to defiſt, proſecuted their o- 
perations with vigour. Ambaſſadors were ſent in 2; 
_ conſequence from Rome to Carthage, complaining 
of the infraction of their articles, and requiring 
that Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, who had 
aadviſed this meaſure; ſhould be delivered up; which 
being refuſed, both ſides Ls age for a ſecond 
rn, 
The Carthaginians . the man df 3 it 
on their ſide to Hannibal; the fon of Hamilcar. This ex- 
traordinary man had den Wade the ſworn foe of Rome 
.” almoſt from his infancy ; for while yet very young 
his father: brought him before the altar, and 5 
 bliged him to take an oath, that he never would be 
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poſing their power, until he or they ſhould be no 
more. On his. ar{t appearance in the field, he recon- 
_ ciled, in his own perſon, the moſt juſt method of 
commanding, with the moſt perfect obedience, to his 
ſuperiors... Thus, he was equally beloved by his ge- 

nerals, and the troops he was appointed to lead. He 
was poſſeſſed of the greateſt courage in oppoſing dans - 
ger, and the greateſt preſence of mind in retiring | 
rom it. No fatigue was able to ſubdue his body, nor 
any misfortune to. break his ſpirit: equally patient of 
"TE and cold, he only took ſuſtenance to content na- 
ture and not to delight his appetite. He was the 
beſt horſeman, and the ſwifteſt runner of his time. 
This great general, who is couſidered as the moſt 


ſxilfulof antiquity, having over-run all Spain, and lev i- 2h ; 


ed a large army of various. languages and nations, 


reſolved to Carty the war into [taly itſelf, as the Ro» | 


mans had hekes carried it into the dominions of Car- 
- thage. For this purpoſe, leaving Hanno with a ſuf- - 
ficient forte to guard his conqueſts in Spain, he croſ. 
| ſed the Pyrenean mountains into Gaul, with an arm! 

of fifty thouſand foot, and nine thouſand horſe. He 


quickly traverſed that country, which was then wild 


and extenſive, and filled with nations that were his 
declared enemies. In vain its foreſts and rivers ap- 
peared to intimidate him; in vain the Rhone with its 
rapid current, and its banks covered with'enemies, or 
the Dura branched out into numberleſs channels, op- 
poſed his way ; he paſſed them all with perſeverance, 
and in ten days, arrived at the foot of the Alps, over 
which he was to explore a new paſſage into Italy.—- - 
n was in the midſt of winter when this aſtoniſhing 
project was undertaken, The ſeaſon added new hot- 
rors to a ſcene that nature had already crowded with - 
objects of diſmay. The prodigious height and tre- 
mendous ſteepneſs of the mountains, capped , with 
© now, the people barbarous and fierce, dreſſed in ; 
Oy with Jong and ws 8 bair, pre ſented a picture 5 
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that impreſlea the beboliicis 1 ataniſhment and 
error. But nothing was capable of ſubduing the 
courage of the Carthaginian general; for, at the end 
of fifteen days ſpent in croſling the Alps, he found 
himſelf in the plains of Italy with about half his ar- 
my remaining, the reſt having died of the cold, or de- 
4 20g cut off by the natives. 

As ſoon as it was known at Rome, that Hannibal, 
at the head of an immenſe army, was croſſing the 
ow in order to invade their domiutons, the ſenate 

ſent Scipio to oppoſe him, who was obliged to retreat 
4 5 ; with conſiderable loſs. - In the mean time, Hannibal 
being thus victorious, took the moſt prudent precau- 
tions to increaſe his army, giving orders always to 
ſpare the poſſeſſions of the Gauls, while depreda- 
tions were permitted upon thoſe of Rome; and this 
o pleaſed that ſimple people, that they declared for 
him in great andern, and Racked to ie ſtan dard 
with alacrity. 
The ſecond battle was ar upon the banks of 
5 the- river Trebia. The Carthaginian general being 
appriſed of the Roman impetuoſity, of which he al- 
ways availed himſelf in almoſt every engagement, 
'* had ſent off a body of a thouſand horſe, each with a 
- Foot ſoldier behind, acroſs the river, to ravage the ene- 
 my's country, and provoked them to engage. The 
Romans quickly'routed this force, who ſeeming to 
be defeated, took the river, and were as eagerly pur- 
ſued by Sempronius the conſul. It was not how- 
ever, till his army was got upon the oppoſite bank, 
that he perceived himſelf half conquered already, his 
men being fatigued with wading up to their armpits, 
= And quite benumbed by the intenſe coldneſs of the 
„water. A total rout enſued ; twenty-ſix thouſand of 
the Romans were either killed by the . : 
3 „ e in attempting to repaſs the river. 
bo ten thouſand men was all that Rel | 
SEW _ NY) ee encloſed on me fide, vue 
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deſperately through the enemy's ranks; and fought 
retreating, till Jooy an e in the bane Þ of. Fi 
kene. e 

The third defeat the” Nb ſotuined- Was 
at the lake of Thraſimiene; near to which was a chain 
of mountains; and, between theſe and the lake, a nar- 
row paſſage leading to a valley that was emboſomed 
in hills. It was upon theſe hills that Hannibal diſ- 
poſed his beſt troops, and it was into this valley that 
 Flaminius, the Roman general, led his men to at- 
tack him. A diſpoſition every way ſo favourable for 
the Carthaginians was alſo affiſted by accident ; for 
a miſt rifing from the lake, kept the Romans from 
| ſeeing their enemies; while the army upon the 
mountains, being above its influence, ſaw the whole 
_ diſpolitions of their opponents. The fortune of the 
day was fuch as might be expected from the conduct 
of the two generals; the Roman army was broken 
and ſlaughtered, almoſt before they could perceive the 
enemy that deſtroyed them. About fifteen thouſand. 
Romans, together with Flaminius himſelf, fell in the 
valley, and ſix thouſand more were obliged to yield | 
themſelves priſoners of war. 

Upon the news of this defeat at Rome; after the 
general conſternation was allayed, the ſenate, upon 
mature deliberation, reſolved to eleck a commander 
with abſolute authority, in whom they might repoſe 
their laſt and greateſt expectations Their choice fell 
upon Fabius Maximus, a man of great courage, but 
with a happy mixture of caution. He was apprized. 
that the only way to humble the Carthaginians at 
ſuch a diſtance from home was rather by haraſſing 
than by lighting them. For this purpoſe, he always 
encamped upon the higheſt grounds, inacceſſible to 
the enemy's cavalay. Whenever they moved, he mov- 
ed, watched their notions, ſtraitened cheir quartens 8 
and cut * their provifions. | | & 66 
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By cheſs arts, Fabius had-aQtually at one time en- 
cloſed Haariibal among mountains, where it was im- 
poſſible to winter, and yet from which it was almoſt 
impracticable to extricate his army without imminent 
3 In this exigence, nothing but one of thoſe 
ſtratagems of war, Which fall to the lot of great abili- 
ties only to invent, could have ſaved him: he ordered 
a number of ſmall faggots and lighted torches to be ti- 


eld to the horns: of two thouſand oxen that he had in 
his camp, and that they ſhould be driven towards the 


enemy. - Theſe tolling their heads, and running up 
_- ſides of the mountains, ſeemed to fill the whole 

neighbouring foreſt with fire ; while the ſentinels that 
were placed to guard the approaches of the moun- 
' tain, ſeeing ſuch a number o flames advancing- to- 
wards their poſts, fled in conſternation, ſuppoſing 


the whole body of the enemy was in arms to over- | 


whelm them. By this ſtratagem Hannibal drew off 
his army, and eſcaped-through the defiles that led 


His rear. 
doon after, Vabius was obliged to 17 down his 1 


ee; his time being expired, and Terentius Varro was 


_ choſen by the majority to ſucceed to the command. 


This Terentius Varra#was a man ſprung from the 


dregs of the people, with nothing but bis confidence 
and riches to recommend him. With him was Joined 


Paulus Æmilius, of a diſpoſition entirely oppoſite; ex- 


perienced in the field, cautious in action, and impreſ- 


fed with aiennckh ee for the abilities of es 
Plebeian coleague. 


The Romans finding themſclves N to bring a 


competent force into the field, being almoſt ninety 


thouſand ſtrong, now again reſolved to meet Hanni- 


bal who was at this time encamped- near the village 
of Cannæ, with a wind that for a certain ſeaſon blows 
ſtill one way in his rear, which raiſing great clouds 


beneath the e with conkderabile Harange, to 
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7 of duſt from the parched plaing behind, he knew adieſt 
greately diſtreſs an approaching enemy In this ſitu- 
ation he waited the coming up of the Romans with 


an army of forty thoufand-foot, and half that number 


of cavalry, . The two conſuls ſoon appeared to his 
wiſh, dividing their forces into two parts, and agree- 
ing to take the command every day by turns, On 
the firſt day of their arrival, it falling to the lot of 
Amilius to command, be was intirely averſe to en- 
gaging. The next day, however, it being come to 


Varro's turn to command, he, without aſking his cok _ 
eague's concurrence, gave the fignal for battle; and 


paſling the river Aufidus that lay between. both ar- 
mies, put his forces in array. The battle began with 


the light-armed infantry ; the horſe engaged ſoon af- 
ter; and the Roman cavalry being unable to ſtand a- 


gainſt thoſe of Numidia, the legions came up to rein- 


force them. It was then that the conflict became ge- 


neral : the Roman ſoldiers for a long time endeavour- 


ed, but in vain, to penetrate the centre, where the 
Gauls and Spaniards fought; which Hannibal ob- 
ſerving; ordered part of thoſe troops to give way, and 
to permit the Romans to emboſom themſelves with- 


im a choſen body of his Africans, whom he had pla- 


ced on their wing, ſo as to ſurround them: upon 


that a terrible ſlaughter began to enſue of the Romans 


fatigued with repeated attacks from the Africans, - 


who were freſh and vigorous. At laſt the rout be- 


came general in every part of the Roman army; the 
boaſtings of Varro were now no longer heard; while 
Amilius, who had been terribly wounded by a ſling- 


er in the very beginning of the engagement, ſtill feeb- 
ly led on his body of horſe, and did all that could be 
done to make head againſt the enemy 3 however, be- 
ing unable to ſit on horſeback, he was forced to diſ- 
mount. It was in this deplorable condition of things, 


that one Lentulus, a tribune of the army, as he was 


dying on horſeback from the enemy. which at 1 
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| diftare; purſuits Hint, met antes a pon a 
ſtone, covered over with blood and wounds, and 


"Fo wanting: for the coming up of the purſuers. . 


miius / ctied-the generous tribune, * you at leaſt 
+ are guiltleſs of this day's ſlaughter ; take my horſe 
„ and fly.” I thank thee, Lentulus, cried the 
„ dying conſul; all is over, my part is tholep go, 1 
* coramand thee, and tel] the ſenate from me to for- 
s tify Rome againſt the approach of the conqueror. 
“% Tell Fabius alſo, that Amilius, __ living, ever 
remembered his advice, and now, dying, approves 
t it.“ While he was yet ſpeaking, the enemy ap- 
A 28 and Lentulus, beide lie was out of view 
law the conſul expire feebly fighting in the midſt of 
Hundreds. In this battle the Romans loſt fifty thou- 


which thoſe of this order had worn on their fingers. 
When the firſt conſternation was abated after this 


eendful blow at Rome, the ſenate came to a general 


- reſolution to create * dickator, in order to give 


ſtreugih to their government. A ſhort time after, 


Varro arrived, having left behind him the wretched 


remains of his army ; and, as he had been the prin- 


8 cipal cauſe of the late calamity, it was natural to ſup- 
poſe, that the ſenate: would feverly reprimand the 


Vo ˙ ne 
KRomans went out in multitudes to meet him; and 


the ſenate returued him thanks that he had not deſ- 
paired of the . ſafety of Rome. Fabius, who was 
 -eonlidered as the ſhield of Rome, and Marcellus as 
the ſward, were appointed to lead the armies ; and 
though Hannibal once more offered them peace, they 


_ refuſed it, but upon condition that he ſhould: quit 


_  Italy.—TFerms ſimilar to theſe they had formerly i in- 
| Ao upon to Pyrrhus. e 


ache mean _ Tl, either finding the 


, f 
4 3 
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fand men, and ſo many knights, that, it is ſaid, Han- 
nibal ſem three buſkels of gold - rings to Carthage, 
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ce marching directly to Rome, or will | 
ling to give his forces reſt after ſuch a mighty vicło - 
ry, led 3 to Capua, where he reſolved to winter. 
This city had long been conſidered as the nurſe of 
luxury, and the corrùpter of all military virtue; here 
therefore a new ſcene of pleaſure opened to his bar. 
barian troops ; and they at once gave themſelves 
up to intoxication, till, from being hardy nee 
they became infirm rioters. 5 

hin we have found this great man ſucceſsful; 
but now weare to reverſe the picture, and ſurvey 
him ſtruggling with accumulated migfortunes, and at 
laſt ſinking beneath them. 

His firſt loſs was at the ſiege of Nola, * Mar- 
cellus the prætot made a ſucceſsful ſally. He ſome 
time after attempted to raiſe the ſiege of Capua, and 

attacked the Romans in their trenches, but he was 
repulſed with conſiderable loſs. He then made a 
feint of going to beſiege Rome: but finding a Ges 
rior army ready to receive him, he was obliged to te- 

tire. For ſome years after he fought with e. 
various ſucceſs; Marcellus, his opponent. 
ſometimes gaining, and ſometimes loſing the 5 
advantage, but coming to no deciſive engagement. 

The ſenate of Carthage at length came to a reſo- 
lution of ſending his brother Aſdrubal to his aſſiſt· 
ance, with a body of forces drawn out of Spain. 

Aſdrubal's march being made known to the conſuls. 
Livius and Nero, they,went againſt him with great 
expedition, and ſurrounding him in 'a place, into 

which he was led by the treachery of his guides, they 
cut his whole army to pieces. | Hannibal had long 
expected theſe ſuccours with impatience 3 and the 
very night on which he had been aſſured of his bro- 
ther's arrival, Nero ordered Aſdrubal's head to be 
cut off, and thrown into his brother's camp. The 

Cartha * — KOs now therefore began to PO * 
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the e of the downfal of ache, and 


could not help obſerving witli a ſigh, to thoſe about 


him that . ſeemed fatigued with granting her 


. favours. 


In the mean time ö 88 to ar the 


Reman une in other parts; Marcellus took the ci- 


ty of Syracuſe in Sicily, which was defended by the 


machines and the fires of Archimedes the mathema- 


Gods, . 


The . were pot to the e 0 


1 among the reſt Archimedes himſelf, who was ond 
me ſditating in his ſtudy, by a Roman ſoldier. Mar- 
cellus, the general, was not a little grieved at his 
death. A paſſion for letters at that time began to 
prevail among the higher ranks of people at Rome. 
He therefore ordered his body to be honourably buri- 
ed, and a tomb to be erected to bis en which 
his own works have long ſurvived. 


As to their fortunes in Spain, "OE for fa while 


they appeared doubtful, two of the Scipios being 


lain, and Claudius Nero, the governor of the pro- 


vince, appearing much an undermatch for the cun- 
ning of the Carthaginian general, yet they ſoon re- 
covered their complexion under the fconduct of 
Scipio Africanus, who ſued for the office of pro- 


5 ee to that kingdom, at a time when every one 


elſe was willing to decline it. Scipio, who was 
now but twenty four Fears old, had all the quali- 
fications requiſite for forming a great general and a 
good man; he united the greateſtgcourage with the 
greateſt tendernieſs ; z ſuperior tc Hannibal in the arts 


© of peace, and almoſt his equal in thoſe of war. His 


father had been killed in Spain, ſo that he ſeemed 
to have an hereditary claim to attack the country. 
He therefore appeared irreſiſtible, obtaining many 
eat victories, yet ſubduing ſtill more by his genero- 


- ſity, mildneſs, and benevolent REEL by the 


cs of His arms. 
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* was ſhortly after, that he returned with an army 
from the: conqueſt of Spain, and was made conſul at 
the age of twenty-nine., It was at firſt ſuppoſed he 
intended meeting Hannibal in Italy, and that he 
would attempt driving him from thence ; but he had 
already, formed a wifer plan, which was to carry the 
war into Atrica and while the Carthaginians kept 
an army near Rome, to make them tremble for their 
own capital. 


Scipio was not long, in Africa without employ- 5 


ment; for in a ſhort time Hanno oppoſed him, es 
be was defeated and lain. Syphax, the uſurper of 
Numidia, led up a large army againſt him. The 
Roman general for a time declined fighting, till 
finding an opportunity, he ſet fire to the enemy's 


tents, and attacking them in the midſt of the con- 
fuſion, killed forty thouſand men, and took fix thou- 


ſand priſoners. _ . 
The Carthaginians now beginning to be terrified 
at their repeated defeats, and at the fame of Scipio's 
. ſucceſſes, determined to recal Hannibal, their great 
© champion, out of Italy, in order to oppoſe the Ro- 
mans at home, Deputies were-accordingly diſpatch- 
ed, with a poſitive command for him to return and 
oppoſe the Roman general, whoat that time threatens - 
"ed Carthage with a Liege. Nothing couldexcecd the 


regret and diſappointment of Hannibal upon recei- 


ving this order. However, he obeyed the orders 
of his infatuated country Ys with 45 fame ſubmiſſion 
that the meaneſt ſoldier would have done, and tookx 
leave of Italy with tears in his eyes, after having 


bove fifteen ear s. 

Upon his arrival at 1 in Africa, from 5 
he marched to Adrumetum, he at laſt approached 
Zama, a city within five days journey of Carthage, 
Scipio, in the mean time, led his army to meet 
kim, nes by ä ſix thouſand horſe; 
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and, to fhew his rival in the field how Hitte he 
| ÞFeired bis apptoich, ſent back the ſpies who were 
ſeut to explore” his camp, having 'previoully” ſhewii 
them the while; with directions to inform Hanni- 
bal of what they had ſeen. © The Catthaginian' ge- 
 Heral, conſcious of his inferiority, endeavoured to 
FF. Uiſcontinue the war by negociation, and deſired a 
meeting with Scipio to confer upon ferms of peace, 
to which the Roman general afſented. But after a 
long conference, both ſides parted diffatisfied; they 
returned to their camps to prepare for deciding the 
cCeontroverſy by the ſword. Never was a more me- 
3 morable battle fought, whether we regard the gene- 
ral, the armies, the two ſtates that contended, or 
_ the empire that was in diſpute. The difpoſition 
Hannibal made of his men is ſaid by the moſt ſkilful 
in the art of war, to have been ſuperior to any even 
ol his former arrangements. The battle began with 
the elephants on the fide of the Carthginians, which 
being terrified at the cries of the Romans, and wound- 
ec, by the lingers and archers, turned upon their 
_ drivers, and caufed much confuſion in both wings 
of their army, in which the cavalry was placed —— 
Being thus deprived of the affiſtance of the horſe, 
im which their greateſt ſtrength” conſiſted, the heavy 
_ infantry joined on both ſides ; but the Romans being 
> Ffrrongerof 1 the Carthaginians were obliged to 
| ive ground. In the mean time, Maffiniffa, who 
Bad been in purſuit of their cavalry, returning, and 
attacking them in the rear, completed their defeat. 
A total rout enſued, twenty 'thoufand men were 
Killed in the battle, or in the purſuit, and as many 
Were taken priſoners. Hannibal, who had done all 
|. that agreat general and att undaunted ſoldier could 
perform, fled with a ſmall body of horſe to Adrume- 
tam, fortune ſeeming to delight in confounding his 
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ability, his valour and expetience. 


© 


but by the permiſſian of the Romans. I hus ended 
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ola Oy hronght on A Peace, The Carths- 
giniany, by 1 nnibal's advice, offered conditions to 
the Romans, which they .diftated' not . as rivals, but 
as ſovereigns. By this treaty, the Carthaginians | 
were obliged to quit Spain, and all the iſlands in + 
the Mediterranean ſea. They. were bound to pay | 
ten-thouſand talents in fifty years; to gire hoſtages 
for the delivery of their ſhips and their elephants; 
to reſtore Maſſiniſſa all the territories that y + 4 wank | 
taken from him, and not to make war in Alter 


— 8 the incond Ls wa en Jears * it had "2M * 
car. KI. & {35 46 Rae 1 oy 


* the Bud v4 the {the fond Punic War, to „ the Bud. 
/ the they which eee in the be. 15 
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3 HILE the 8 were N with "MW 
nibal, they carried on alfo 3 vigorous war againſt 
Pnihp, king of Macedonia, not a little. incited there- 
40 by the prayers of the Athenians, who, 25 once 
. cantrolling the power of Perſia, were now unable to 
defend themſelves, The Rhodians, with Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, alſo entered into the confederacy 
_ againt Philip. He was more than once defèated by 
Golba, the conſul, who was ſent againſt him. He 
_ [attempted to beſiege Athens, but the Romans obli- 
ged him to raiſe the ſiege. He attempted to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſtreights of Thermopylæ, but was di- 
ven from them by Quintus Flaminius, with great 
laughter. He attempted to take refuge in Theful 
where be was again defeated with conſiderable bog 
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ing ata tales, half * AP thiviether half 
in Nik ſpace of ten years, The peace with Philip 
gave the Romans an opportunity of ſhewing the ir * 


| neroſit , by reſtoring liberty to Greece. 


Antiochus, king of Syria, was next broaghit to ſub. 


mit to thegRoman arms; after ſome embaſſies on the 
one fide and the other, a war was declared againſt 
JH bim hye years after the” concluſion of the . e 


nian war. 15 
After various miſtakes 5 non d he Aetempt- 
ed to obtain a peace, by offering to quit all his 


places in Europe, and ſuch in Aſia as profeſſed al- 


1 


liance to Rome. But it was now too late ;. Scipio, 


| prong” his own ſuperiority, was reſolved to avail 


imſelf of it. Antiochus, thus driven into reſiſt- 
ance, for ſome time retreated before the enemy, 
till, being prefſed hard near the city of Maꝑne fia 
he was forced to draw out his men, to the number 


of ſeventy thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe. 
Scipio oppoſed him with forces as much inferior in 


number, as they were ſuperior in courage and diſ- 
*cipline. © Antiochus therefore, was in a ſhort time 


entirely defeated ; his 'own chariots, armed, with 


ſcythes, being driven back upon his men, contributed 


much to his overthrow. Being thus reduced to the 


laſt extremity, he was glad to procure peace of the 


Romans upon their own terms; which were to pay 
fifteen thouſand talents towards the expences of the 


War, to quit all his poſſeſſions in Europe, and like- 


wiſe all in Aſia on that fide mount Taurus, to give 
twenty hoſtages, as pledges of his fidelity, and 
to deliver op Hatinibal, the eee e e of 


R ome. * | * 93 3 4% 44445 * 
In the mean time, Hannibal, e deftruQion 
was one of the articles of this extortsd treaty en- 


deavoured to avoid the threatened ruin This con- 


aan. general had urn long a wanderer, and an 


' 7 1 13 
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exile from his ungrateful country. He had taken re - 
ſfuge at the court of Antiochus, who at firſt gave him 
_-a ſincere welcome, and made him admiral of his fleet, 
in which ſtation he ſhewed his uſual ſkill in {trata- 
| 2 But he ſoon ſunk in the Syrian's eſteem, for 
having adviſed ſchemes, which that monarch had nei- 
ther genius to underftand, nor talents to execute. 
Sure therefore, to find no ſafety or protection, he 
_ departed by ſtealth; and after wandering for a tine 
Among petty ſtates, who had neither power nor gene- 
toſity to: protect him, he took refuge at the court of 
Pruſſas, king of Bithynia. In the mean time the 
Romans with a vindictive ſpirit, utterl unworthy 
of them, ſent Emilius, one of their moſt celebrated 
generals, to demand him of this king, who, fearing. 
the reſentment of Reme, and willing to concihate 
their friendſhip by this breach of hoſpitality, orders 
ed a guard to Le upon Hannibal, with an in- 
tent to deliver him up. The poor old general, thus 
implacably perſecuted from one country to another, 
and finding all methods of fafety cut off, determined 
to die: he therefore defired one of his followers to 
bring him poiſon, which he had ready for his exi- 
gence; and drinking it, he expired, as he had lived, 
„% brewery ooo 
A fecond Macedonian war was ſoon after VU C. 
proclaimed againſt Perſeus, the fon of Philip, 3 
 _ whom we have already ſeen obliged to beg 
peace of the Romans. Perſeus, in order to ſecure 
the crown, bad contrived to murder his brother D- 
metrius z and upon the death of his father, pleaſed 
with the hopes of jmaginary triumphs, made war a- 
gainſt Rome. During the courſe of this war, which 
_- continued about three years, many opportunities were 
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offered him of cutting off the Roman army; but be. 
ing perfectiy ignorant how to take advantage of their © | 
 Talknels, he ſpent the time in empty overtutes for a 
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peace, At WR Emilius gave him. a . 0 


verthrow nearthe river Enipeus. . He. attempted to 
procure ſafety by flying into Crete: but being aban- 
doned by all, he was obliged to ſurrender himſelf, 


ndnd to grace the (plead. n of che Roman ge- 


. 4 
About this oe. Malknid, the N amidian.. having 


> ads forme incurſions into a territory claimed by * = 


alen 3, they attempted to repel the invaſion. 
This brought on a war between that monarch and 
them; while the Romans, who pretended to con- 
ſider this conduct of theirs, as an infraction of the 
treaty, ſent to make a complaint. The ambaſſadors 
ho were employed upon this occaſion, finding the 


eity very rich and flouriſhing, from the long inter- 
val of peace, which it hid now. enjoyed for near fifty 
' years, either from motives of avarice to poſſeſs its 
= ts or from fear of its growing greatneſs, inſiſt- 
ed much on the neceſſity of a war, which was ſoon 
after proclaimed ; and the conſuls ſet out with a tho- 


roug rh reſolution utterly to demoliſh Carthage. AY 
"The wretched Carthaginians, finding that the con- 


" querors would not defiit from making demands while 
+ they had any thing leſt to ſupply, attempted to ſoften 


the victors by ſubmiſſion ; but they received orders 


te leave their city, which was to be levelled with the 


Found. This ſevere command they received with 
all the concern and diſtreſs of a deſpairing people; 
they implored for a reſpite from ſuch an hard ſen- 


tence; they uſed tears and lamentations : but finding 


the conſuls inexorable, the 2 departed with a gloomy 


reſolution, prepared to ſuffer the utmoſt extremities, 


and to fight to the laſt for their ſeat of empire. 


; 2 


The veſſels, therefore, of gold and ſilver, which 


_ their luxury had taken ſuch pride in, were converted 


Into arms. The women parted alſo with their orna- 
ments aud even cut off cheir hair, to be converted 
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been lately condemned for oppoſing the Romans, 
- was now taken from priſon to head their army; and 


uch preparations were made; that when the conſuls 
"came before the city, which they expected to find an 
eaſy. conqueſt, they met with ſuch reſiſtance, as quite 
diſpirited their forces, and ſhook his reſolution, . Se- 


_. veral engagements were fought before the walls, 


with diſadvantage. to the aſſailants; ſo that the ſiege 
would have been diſcontinued, had not Scipio Ami- 
Janus, the adopted ſon of Africanus, who was now 
appointed to command it, uſed. as much {kill to ſave 
his forces. aſter a defeat, as to inſpire them with freſh 
hopes of victory. But all his arts would have failed, 


had he not found-means to ſeduce Pharneas, the 
maſter of the Carthaginian horſe, who came over to 
his ide. The unhappy townſmen- ſoon ſaw the ene- 


my make nearer approaches z the wall which leg to 
the haven was quickly demoliſhed; ſoon after the Fo- 

rum itſelf was taken, which offered the conquerors a 
deplorable ſpectacle of houſes nodding to their fall, 


heaps of men lying dead, hundreds of the wounded 
ſtruggling to emerge from the carnage around them, 
and deplering their own and their country's ruin, 


The citadel ſoon after ſurrendered at diſcretion. All 
now but the temple was ſubdued, and that was de- 
fended by deſerters from the Roman army, and thoſe 


who had been moſt forward to 'undertake the war. 


Theſe however, expecting no mercy, and finding 


tmeir condition deſperate, ſer fire to the building, and 


voluntarily periſnhed in the flames. This was the end 
of one of the moſt renowned cities of the world, both 
for arts opulence, and extent of dominion; it had 


rivaled Rome for above an hundred years and at 


one time was thought to have the ſuperiority. 


This conqueſt over Carthage was ſoon followed 


by many over other ſtates. Corinth, one of the no- 


pleſt cities of Greece, in the ſame year ſuſtained the 
ſame fate being entered by Mummius, the conſul, 
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and levelled to che ground... -Hoinis alſo 8 
"ae to Numantia, the ſtrongeſt city in Spain, the 
wretched inhabitants, to avoid falling into the hands 
of the enemy, fired the city over their own heads, 
and all to a man, expired in the flames Thus, 
Spain became a province belonging to Rome and 
* e e oh two 8 2298 25 
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4/49 RE 1 now. being jet . A: b. c 
_ rival, the "triumphs and the 2 of Aſia, 6 id 
brought in a taſte for ſplendid expence.;z%and - 21. 
this produced avarice and boundleſs ambition. The 
two Gracchit were the firſt who ſaw this ſtrange con- 


ruption among the great, and refolved to redreſs it, 


by renewing the Lioinian law, which had enacted 
- that no perſon in the ſtate ſhould poſſeſs above five 
hundred acres of land. Tiberius ( 
der of the two, was a perſon very ee eee both 
Lor the advantages of his ng and the qualities of 


22 mind. Very different from Scipio, of whom he 


_ -was the grandſon, he ſeemed more ambitious of 


payer chan deſirous of glory ; his compaſſion for the 
prefied was equal to his animoſity againſt che op- 


. OP 
Preſſors 5 but unhappily his paſſions, u a than his 
_ neaſon, operated even in his purſuits of virtue; and 


'.-. theſe always drove him beyond the line of duty. This 

0 5 was the diſpoſition of the elder Gracchus, who found 
the lower part of the people ready to ſecond all his 
- propotals. This law though eſt carried on with 
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endeavoured to perſuade the people, that the propoſ- 
{er only aimed at diſturbing the government, and put - 
ting all things into confuſion. But Gracchus, Who 
was a man of the greateſt eloquence of his time, ea- 
. fily wiped off theſe impreſſions from the minds of the 
people, already irritated with their ator. wb and at 
g Temper the law way paſſed; .. 
The death of rea: king of Pergamus, furniſh- 
ed Tiberius Gracchus with a new opportunity of gra- 
_ tifying the meaner part of the people, at the expence 
of the great. This king had by his laſt will left the 
Romans his heirs; and it was now propoſed that the 
- monay. ſo left, ſhow 1d be divided among the poor, in 
order to furniſh them with proper utenſils for culti- 
vating the lands which became theirs by the late law 
of partition. This cauſed ſtill greater diſturbances 
than before. The ſenate aſſembled upon this occa- 
ſion, in ortter to conſult the moſt praper methods of 
ſecuring theſe riches to themſelves which they now 
_ valued above the ſafety of the commonwealth ; They 
had numerous dependerits who were willing to give 
up liberty for plenty and eaſe: Theſe there fore were 
commanded to be in readineſs, to intimidate the peo- 
ple who expected no ſuch oppoſition, and who were 
now attending to the harangues of Tiberius Grac- 
chus in the Capitol. Here, as a clamour was raiſed 
by the clients of the great on one fide, and by the 
favourers of the law on the other, Tiberius found 
his ſpeech entirely interrupted, and begged in vain 
to be attended to; till at laſt, raiſing bis hand to his 
head ta intimate that his life was in danger, the par- 
tizans of the ſenate gave out that he wanted a dia- 
dem. In conſequence of this, an univerſal uproar 
ſpread itſelf through all ranks of people, the corrupt 
part of the ſenate were of opinion, that the copſul 
mould defend the commonwealth by force of arms; 
but this prudent magiſtrate declining ſuch violence, 
Tour N alica, kinſman of Gfacchue, W Toſs 


7 i; 
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5 he was of the -appobte faQtion, truck him Mes 
with a piece of .adeat ; and not leſs than three hun- 
dated of his hearers ſhared the ſame fate, heing killed 
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8 Wia himſelf forthe conteſt. defired: that 


all who would defend-the-:diguity and the authority 
2 the las ſhould follow. * pon this, attended 
a large body of ſenators and clients, armed with 
clubs, he want directly to the Capitol, ſtriking down 
* who ventured to reſiſt. Tiberius, perceiving by 
the tumult that his life was ſqught for, endeavoured 


e and-throwing aſide his robe to expedite his 
eſcape, attempted to get through the throng; but 


happening to fall over a perſon alreadꝝ on the ground, 
gBaturnius, one of his colleagues in the tribuneſhip, 


in the tumult. Nor did the vengeance of the ſenate 
raſt here, but exten ded to numbers of thaſoncho ſeem 
eld to eſpouſe his eauſe j many of them were put to 
death, many were- baniſhed, and nothing was omitted 


ed crimes 
: Gaius Bracehue, chabeathen of tim W elan 
: 7 twenty - one upon the death of Tiberius, and 


x 


be was too jgung ts he much dreaded hy the great 
ſio he as at firſt unwilling to incur their reſantment 
by aims beyond his reach ; he therefore lived in re- 


\-tirement; unſeen and almoſi forgotten. But, while 
he thus ſeemed deſirous of avoidi 


ng popularity, he 


wens employing his ſolitude in the ſtudy of eloquence, 
which was che readieſt means to obtain it: at length 
when he thought himſelf qusliſied to ſerve his coun- 
try, he offered hienſelf candidate for thequeſtorſhip 
+ . tothe army in Bardinia, which he readily obtained. 
His valour, affability, and temperande in his office, 
were remarked by all. The king af Numidia ſending 
a preſentof corn 40: the Romans, orderedhis ambaſſa- 
Ante that it was entirely as a tribute to the 


virtues of FOR /Gracchus. This the ſenate treated 


| with ſcorn, and osdered the ambaſſadors to be diſ- 


to inſpire the Aa eee ayes bio- 
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which ſo inflamed ther reſentmetit of young Grac- 
chus, that he immediately. came from the army to 
complain of the indignity 


tion; and th offer hi t for the tribuneſhip of the _ 
It was then that tlie great found in this 


. who had been hitherto neglected upon ac- 


niſt than ; N 
even his brother had been. Notwithſtanding the 


count of his 


age, a more formidable an 


warmeſt oppoſition from the ſenate, he was werf 
tribune by a very large majority, and was now 
pated to run the ſame Sander Wich, his brother had 
gong. before him. 

His firſt effort was to hive Popilius, one df the 
mot inveterate of his brother's enemies, cited before 
the people, who, rather than ſtand the event of a — 
choſe to go into voluntary baniſhment. He next 
procured an edict, granting the freedom of the 

city to the inhabitants of Latium, and ſoon after 
to all the people on that fide the Alps. He after- 
wards fixed the price of corn to a moderate ſtandard, 
and procured a monthly diſtribution of it among the 
people. He then proceeded to an inſpection inte the 


late corruptions of the ſenate; in which the whole 


body being convicted of bribery, extortion, and het 
ſale of. offices, for at that time a total degeneracy - 
ſeemed to have taken place, a law was made, trani- 


| feriing the power of Judging corrupt magiſtrates nf 


the ſenate to the knights, which made a great alten 
tion in the conſtitution. 

Gracchus _— means being grown not only 

popular but very powerful in the ſtate, was 

. ge object, at Which the ſenate aimed: all their 


reſentment. But he ſdon found the populace a faith- - 
leſs and unſteady ſupport; they began to withdraw 


all their confidence from him, and to place it upon 


Druſus, a man infidioufly ſet up againſt him by the 
ſonate. It was in vain that by * the Licinian 
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law in their favour; and called up ſeveral of the in- 
_ habitants/of the different towns of Italy to his ſup- 
port; the ſenate ordered them all to depart Rome, 
and even ſent one ſtranger to priſon, whom Gracchus 
had invited to live n him, and honoured: with his 

table and friendſhip. To this indignity was ſhortly 
after added à diſgrace of a more fatal tendency ; for 

ſtanding for the tribuneſhip a third time, he was re- 
jected, it being ſuppoſed that the officers, whoſe duty 
it was to make the return, were bribed to reject him, 

" though Buirlky u EE PP I airy 

It was now ſeen that the fate of Gracchus was re- 
ſolved on. Opimius, the conſul, was not contented 
with the protection of all the ſenate and the knights, 

with a numerous retinue of ſlaves and clients, but or- 
dered a body of Candians, that were mercenaries in 
the Roman ſervice,:to follow and attend him. Thus 

. guarded and conſcious of the ſuperiority of his for- 

ces, he inſulted Gracchus, wherever he met him, do- 
ing all in his power to produce a quarrel; in which 

he might have a pretence of diſpatching his enemy in 
the fray. Gracchus avoided all reerimination, and, 
as if apprized of the conſul's deſigns, would not even 

- wear any kind of arms, for his defence. His friend 
Flaccus however, a zealous tribune, was not fo re- 

_ miſs, but reſolved to oppoſe party againſt party, and 
for this purpoſe brought up ſeveral countrymen to 
Rome, who came under pretence of deſiring employ- 
ment. When the day for determining the controverſy 

Was arrived, the two parties _— in the morsing 

attended at the Capitol, where, while the conſul was 

. . facrificing, according to cuſtom, one of the lictors 
taking up the entrails of a beaſt that was flain in 

_ order to remove them, could not forbear crying out 

to Fulvius and his party, * You, ye factious citizens, 

„„ make way for honeſt men.“ This inſult ſo pro- 

vok ed the party to whom it was addreſſed, that they 


| inſtangly fell upon him „and pierced him to death 
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a the inftraments they uſed i in writing, which they 


then happened to have in their hands. This murder 
_ cauſed a 8 diſturbance in the aſſembly, but par- 
racchus, who ſaw the conſequences that 
were likely to enſue, reprimanded his party for giving 
his enemies ſuch advantages over him, but now pre- 
paxed to lead his followers to Mount Aventine. It 
Was there he learned, that proclamation had been 
made by the conſuls, that whoever ſhould bring either 
dis head or that of Flaccus ſhould receive its weight 
in gold as a reward. It was to no purpoſe that he 
ſent the youngeſt ſon of Flaccus, who was yet a 
* with propoſals for au accommodation. The 
ſenate and the conſuls, who were ſenſible of their ſu- 


_ ticularly 


periority, rejected all his offers and reſolved to pu- 


niſh bis offence with nothing leſs than death; and 
they offered pardon alſo to all whe ſhould leave him 
immediately. This produced the deſired effect; the 
people fell from him by degrees, and left him with 
very inferior forces. In the mean time Opimius, 
the conſul, who thirſted' for laughter, leading his 


forces up to mount Aventine, fell in among the 
crowd with ungovernable fury: a terrible ſlaughter 
of the ſcarce re ſiſt ing multitude enſued, and no leſs 


than three thouſand citizens were ſlain upon the 
ſpot, Flaceugattempted to find ſhelter in a ruinous 


cottape, but being diſcovered, was ſlain with his el- 


deſt ſon. Gracchus at firſt retired to the temple of 


Diana, where he was re ſolved to die by his own hand; 


but was prevented by two of bis faithful friends and 


followers, Pomponius and Lucinius, who forced him 


to ſeek ſafety by flight. From thence he made the 
beſt of his way to eroſs a bridge that led from the 
oh till attended by his two generous friends, and a 
Grecian flave, whoſe” name was Philoerates. But 
his purſuers {till preſſed upon him from behind, and 
when come to the foot of the bridges he was obliged 


to turn and face the enemy. His. two friends were 
0 ä K 
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ſoon lain, det eupg him againſt the crowd ; and he 

| was forced to take refuge with his ſlave in a grove 
beyond the Tyber, which had long been dedicated to 
tie Furies. Here finding himſelf cot on every 
fide and no way leſt for eſcaping, he prevailed upon 
his flave to kill him, who immediately after, killed 
bimſelf, and fell down dead upon the body of his be- 
loved maſter. The purſuers ſoon coming up, cut off 
the head of Gracchus, and placed it for a while as a 


3 5 trophy upon a ſpear. Soon after, one Septimuleius 


carxying it home, there, firſt having ſecretly taken out 
the brain, he filled it with lead, ia order to make it 
weigh heavier, and thus received of the conſul ſeven- 
teen pounds of gold as his recompence. _ 
Thus died Caius Gracchus about ten years after his 
| brother Tiberius, and fix after he began to be active 
in the Commonwealth. He is uſually impeached by 
| Hiſtorians as guilty of ſedition; but from what we 
ſee of his character, the diſturbance of public tran- 
_ quility was rather owing to his oppoſers than to him; 
10 that inſtead of calling the tumults of that time the 
ſedition of the Gracchi, we ſhouid rather call them 
the ſedition of the. ſenate-againſt{the Gracchi, ſince 
the efforts of the latter were made in vindication of 
- a law to which the ſenate had aſſented, and as the 
_ deſigns ol. the former were ſupported by an extrane- 
ous armed power from the country chat had never 
before meddled in the buſineſs of legiſlation, and 
whoſe introduction gave a moſt irrecoverable blow 
to the. conſtitution. Whether the Gracchi were ac- 
tuated by motives of ambition or of patriotiſm in the 
1 pramulgetion of theſe laws, it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine; but certain it is, from what appears, that all 
juſtice was on their fide and all injury on that of the 
 Tenate. In fact, this body was now quite changed 
from that venerable aſſembly, which we have ſeen o- 
verthrowing Pyrrbus and Hannibal, as much by their 
; kai Abe arms. e were now only to be 
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diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the people, by their ſu- 


rior luxuries, and ruled the commonwealth by the 


weight of that authority, which is gained from riches - 
and a number of mercenary dependencies. -All the 
venal and the baſe were [attached to them from mo- 
tives of ſelf-intereſt 3 and they who ſtill ventured to ee 
be independent, were borne down, and entirely loſt ' nm 
in · the infamous majority. In ſhort, the empire at 1 
this period came under the government of an hateful nan 
ariſtocracy ; the tribunes, who were formerly account= « nn 
ed protectors of the people becoming rich themſelves, 
and having. no longer oppoſite intereſts from thoſe ß mma 
the ſenate, concurred in their oppreſſions; ſince, as 
has been ſaid, it was not now the ſtruggle between 
ee, and plebeians, who only nominally differed, 
but between the rich and the poor. The lower or- 
ders of the ſtate being by theſe means reduced to a 
degree of hopeleſs ſubjeQion, inſtead of looking af- 
ter liberty only ſought for a leader; while the rich, 
with all, the ſuſpicion of tyrants, terrified at the 7 
ſlighteſt appearance of oppoſition, entruſted men with _ ne 
uncontroulable power, from whom they had no i ih 
_ ſtrength, to withdraw it when the danger was over. 
Thus both parts of the-ſtate concurred in giving up 
their freedom; the fears of the ſenate firſt made the 
dictator, and the hatred of the people kept him in his 
office. Nothing can be more dreadful to a thinking 
mind than the government of Rome fromthis period, 
till it found refuge under the protection of Auguſ- s 
© %%% MW EVE 
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| | From the S$edition of Gracchus, to the Perpetual | diftator- 
ip of Sylla, which. was the firit ctep towards the ruin 
EE | of the Commonwealth of Rane, © 


ex the Romans were in this ſtate of de- 
. Plorable corruption at home, they nevertheleſs were 
very ſucceſsful in their tranſactions with regard to 
= -—— ———=ad 
Iugurtha was grandſon to the famous Maſiniſſa, 
Who lided with Rome againſt Hannibal. He was e- 
Augcated with the two young princes, who were left 
to inherit the kingdom, and being ſuperior in abili- 
ties to both, and greatly in favour with the people, 
de murdered Hiempfal, the eldeſt fon, and attempted 
tze ſame by Adherbal the younger, who made his eſ- 
_ . cape, and fledto the Romans for ſuccour. Where- 
upon Jugurtha, being ſenlible how much avacice and 
injuſtice had crept into the ſenate, ſent his ambaſſa. 
„ AdJuors with large preſents to Rome, who ſo ſucceſsful- 
- ly prevailed, that the ſenate decreed him half the 
- »: kingdom, which he had thus acquired by murder and 
 * Uufurpation, and ſent ten commiſſioners to divide it 
between him and Adherbal. The commiſſioners, of 
© whom Opimius, the murderer of Gracchus, was one, 
Willing to follow the example which the ſenate had 
ſet them, were alſo bribed to beſtow the moſt rich 
and populous part of the kingdom upon the uſurper, 
who for all that, reſolved to . poſſeſs himſelf of the 
| Whole. But, willing to give a colour to bis ambiti- 
von, he only made in the beginning incurſions upon 
his colleague's territories, in order to provoke repri- 
fals, which he knew how to convert into ſeeming ag- 
greſſion, in caſe it came before the ſenate. This 
failing, he reſolved to throw off the maſk; 
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and befieging Adberbal i in Cirta, his capital, he at 
length got him into his power, and murdered him. 
The people of Rome, who had ſtill ſome generofity 
remaining, unanimouſly complained of this treache- 
ry, and procured a decree, that Jugurtha ſhould be 
ſummoned in-perſon before them, to give an account 
of all ſuch as had accepted bribes. Jugurtha made 
no great difficulty in throwing himſelf upon the cle- 
mency of Rome; but giving the people \n — 
tion, he had orders to depart the eit); and, in 
the mean time, Albanus, the conſul, was ſent with 
an army to follow him, who giving up the direction 
of the army to Aulus, his brother, a perſon every 
way unqualified for the command, the Romans 
were compelled to hazard a battle upon diſadvanta- 
geous terms: and the whole army, to avoid being 
cut in pieces, was obliged to paſs under the yoke. 
In this condition, Metellus, the ſucceeding con- 
ſul, found affairs upon his arrival in Numidia; of- 
ficers without. confidence, an army without diſci- 
pline, and an enemy ever watchful and intriguing. : 
However, by his great attention to buſineſs, and 
an integrity that ſhuddered at corruption, he toon be⸗ 
gan to retrieve the affairs of Roine, and the credit of 
the army. In the ſpace of two years, Jugurtha was 
overthrown in ſeveral battles, forced out of his own 
dominions, and conſtrained to beg a peace. Thus, 
| - things promiſed Metellus an eaſy and certain vic- 
„but he was fruſtrated in his expectations, by 
= intrigues of Caius Marius, his heutenant, who 
came in to reap that  harvelt of glory which the o- 
ther's induſtry had ſown. Caius Marius was born 
in a village near Arpinium, of poor parents, who 
gained their living by their labour. As he had been 
bred up in a participitation of their toils, his manners 
were as rude as his countenance was frightful. He 
Was u man of extraordinary ſtature, ee 
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+ » firength, and undaunted bravery. When Metellus | 
as had been ſaid, was obliged to ſolicit at Rome 
for a continuance of his command, Marius, whoſe 


ambition knew no bounds, was reſolved to obtain 


it for himſelf, and thus gain all the glory of putting 
an end to the war. To that end he privately in“ 
veighed againſt Metellus by his emiſſaries at Rome; 
and having excited a ſpirit of diſcontent againſt him, 

he had leave/ granted him to go to Rome to ſtand 
fox the confutthip himſelf, which he obtained con- 
traxy to the expectation and intereſt of the nobles. 
Marius being thus inveſted with the ſupreme 
power of managing the war, ſhewed himſelf every 
way fit for the commiſſion. His vigilance was equal 


00 8 valour, and he quickly made himfelf maſter of 


the cities Which Jugurtha had yet remaining in Nu- 
midia. This unfortunate prince finding himſelf 
unable to make oppoſition ſingly, was obliged to have 
tecourſe for aſſiſtance to Bocchus king of Mauritania, 
to whoſe daughter he was married. A battle ſoon 
after enſued, in which the Numidians ſurpriſed the 
Roman camp by night, and gained a temporary ad- 
vantage. However, it was but of a ſhort continu- 
ance; for Marius ſoon after overcame them in two 
ſignal engagements, in one of which, not leſs than 
. ninety thouſand of the African army were lain, 
Bocchus now finding the Romans too powerful to be 
reſiſted, did not think it expedient to hazard his own 
crown to protect that of his ally; he therefore de- 
_ . termined to make: peace upon whatever conditions he 

-might obtain it; and accordingly ſent to Rome 


_.. amploring proteQion. The ſenate received their am- 
Wet baſfadors with their uſual haughtineſs, and, without 
complying with their requeſt, granted the ſuppliant, 


5 their friendſhip, but their pardon. 1 Notwith- 
ſtanding, after ſome time, he was given to under- 


.  Raud, that the delivering up of Jugurtha.to the Ro- | 
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mans would, in ſome meaſure, conciliate their fa- 
vour, and ſoften their reſentment. At firſt the pride 
of Bocchus {ſtruggled againſt ſuch a propoſal, but a 
" ſew interviews with Sylla, who was quzſtor to 
Marius, reconciled him to this treacherous meaſure. 
At length, therefore, Jugurtha was given up, being 
dravn into an ambuſcade by the ſpecious pretences 
of his ally, who deluded him, by defiring a confe- 
rence: and being made a priſoner, he was carried 
by Marius to Rome, loaded with chains, a deplo- 
N. 57 inſtance of blaſted ambition. He did not long 
ſurvive his overthrow, being condemned by the ſenate . 
to be ſtarved to death in priſon, a ſhort time after he 1 
had adorned the triumph of the conqueror. n 

Marius, by this and two ſucceeding victories over 
the Gauls, having become very formidable to diſtaut 
nations in war, became ſoon after much more dan- 
gerous to his fellow citizens in peace. 

The ſtrength which he had given the popular par- 
ty, every day grew more conſpicuous; and the Ita- 
hans being fruſtrated in their aims of gaining the 
freedom of Rome by the intrigues of the ſenate, 
reſolved upon obtaining by force what was re- 
fuled them as a favour. This gave riſe to the Social 
war, in which moſt of the ſtates of Italy entered in- 
to a confederacy againſt Rome, in order to obtain 
a redreſs of this and all the reſt of their grievances» 

After a lapſe of two years, this war having con-. 
tinued to rage with doubtful ſucceſs, the ſenate be- 
gan to reflect, that whether conquered or conque- 
rors, the power of the Romans was in danger of be- 
ing totally deſtroyed. In order, therefore, to ſoſten 
their compliance by degrees, they began, by giving 
the freedom of the city to ſuch of the Italian ſtates as yt: | 
had not revolted. They then offered it to ſuch as Wain 
would ſooneſt lay down their arms. This unexpect- 1 | 


7 3 ha geliced effe& 1 the allies, - with 
mutual diſtruſt, offered each a feparate treaty ; the 
ſenate took chem one by one into favour, but gave 
the freedom of the city in ſuch a manner, that, not 
being empowered to vote until all the other tribes had 
given their ſuffrages, they had very little weight in 
the conſtitution. Imthis manner they were made 
free, all but the Samnites and Lucanians, who ſeem- 
ed excluded from the general compromiſe, as if to 
leave Sylla, who commanded againſt them, the glory 
ol putting an end to the war: this he performed with 
great conduct, ſtorming their camps, overthrowing 


them in ſeveral battles, and obliging them to ſubmit 


to ſuch terms as the ſenate were pleaſed to impoſe. 
This deſtruQtive war being concluded, which, as 
; ee e ſays, conſumed above three hundred thou- 
ſand of the flower of Italy, the ſenate now began to 
think of turning their arms againſt Mithridates, the 
moſt powerful monarch of the Eaſt. 

For this expedition, Marius had long been prepa- 
ring ; but Sylla, who now began to make a ſigure in 
the commonwealth, had intereſt enough to get Mari- 

us ſet aſide, and himſelf appointed to the expedition. 
Mari us, however, tried all his arts with the people 

to get this appointment reverſed, and at length pro- 
cured a law to be enacted, that the command of the 
army appointed to oppoſe Mithridates was to be trans- 
ferred from Sylla to Marius. 


In conſequence of this Marius immediately "oy 
down officers from Rome to take the command in his 


name. But inſtead of obeying their orders, they 


fell upon and flew the officers, and then entreated 
*_  *_ Sylla, that he would lead them directly to take ſignal 


vengeance upon all his enemies at Rome. -- 
Accordingly his ſoldiers entered the city ſword in 


band, as a place taken by a ſtorm. Marius and 
=. e at the as of a. rumultary body of oe 
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parrtizans, reed to . their entrance; and 
the citizens themſelves, who feared the ſackage of 
the place, threw down ſtones and tyles from the tops 
of the houſes upon the intruders. So unequal a con- 
flict laſted longer than could have been expected: at 
length Marius and his party were obliged to ſeck 
ſafety by flight, after having vainly. offered liberty to 
all the ſlaves who would aſſiſt them in this emergen⸗ 
c \ "I 
la now Snding dingt maſter af the city, be - 
gan by modelling the laws, ſo as to favour his outra · 
s. While . driven out of Rome, and de- 
clared a public enemy, at the age of ſeventy was o- 
bliged to ſave himſelf, unattenc ed and on foot, from 
the numerous purſuits of thoſe who ſought his life. 
After having wandered for ſome time in this deplo- 
rable condition, he found every day his dangers en- 
ereaſe, and his purſuers making nearer advances. In 
this diſtreſs, he was obliged to conceal himſelf in the 
marſhes of Minturnz where he ſpent the night up 
to his chin ina quagmire. At break of day he left 
this diſmal place, and made towards the fon fide, in 
hopes of finding a ſhip to facilitate his eſcape z but 
being known and diſcovered by ſome of the inhabi- 
tants, he was conducted to a neighbouring town 
with an halter round his neck, without clothes, and 
covered over with mud, was ſent to priſon. The 
governor of the place, willing to conform to the 
orders of the ſenate, ſoon after ſent a Cimbrian ſlave 
to diſpatch him ; but the barbarian no ſooner entered 
the dungeon for this purpoſe, but he ſtopt ſhort, in- 
timidated by the dreadful viſage, and awful voice of 
the fallen general, who ſternly demanded if he had 
-the preſumption to kill Caius Marius ? The flave, 
unable to reply, threw down his ſword, and ruſhing 
back from the priſon, cried out that he found it im- 
poſſible to kill him! The governor conſidering the 
fear of the lave, as an omen in cha unhappy exile” 2 
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favour, gave him once more his freedom; and, com- 
— mending him to his fortune, provided him with a 
ſhip to convey him from Italy. He from thence 
made the beſt of his way to the ifland of Enaria, and 
failing onward was forced by a tempeſt on the coaſt 
of Sicily. There a Roman queſtor who happened 
to be at the ſame place reſolved to ſeize him, by 
which he loſt Gxteen of his crew, who were killed in 
their endeavours to cover his retreat to the ſhip. He 
afterwards landed in. Africa, near Carthage, and 
went in a melancholy manner to place himſelf a- 

- _ _monglt the ruins of that deſolated place. He ſoon, 
however, had orders from the prætor who governed 
there to retire. Marius, who remembered his ha- 
ving once ſerved this very man when in neceſſity, 

.. could not ſuppreſs his ſorrow at finding ingratitude 
in every quarter of the world, and preparing to obey, 
deſired the meſſenger to tell his maſter that he had 


timating the greatneſs of his own fall by the deſola- 
tion that was round him. He then embarked-once 
more, and not knowing where to land without meet- 
ing an enemy, ſpent the winter at ſea, expecting eve- 
ry hour the return of a meſſenger from his ſon, whom 
he had ſent to ſolicit protection from an African 
prince, whoſe name was Mandraſtal. After long 
expectation, inſtead of the meſſenger, his ſon him- 
ſelf arrived, having eſcaped from the inhoſpitable 
court of that monarch, where ke had been kept, not 


time enough to prevent his father 'from ſharing the 
ſame fate. It was in this ſituation that they were in- 


formed that Cinna, one of their party, who had re- 


mained at Rome, had reſtored their affairs, and head- 

- *> _ edalarge-army of the Italian ſtates in their cauſe. 

Ni.cr was it long before they joined their forces, 
and preſented themſelves at the gates of Rome. Sylla 


ſeen Marius ſitting among the ruins of Carthage, in- 


as a friend, but a priſoner, and had returned juſt 
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was at that time abſent on his command againſt- Mi- 
thridates, while Cinna marched into the city, ac- 
companied by his guards; but Marius ſtopped, and 
refuſed to enter alledging, that having been baniſn- 
ed by a public decree, it was neceſſary to have 
another to authorize his return. It was thus that he 
deſired to give his meditated cruelties the appearance 
of juſtice; and while he was about to deſtroy thou- 
ſands, to pretend. an implicit veneration for the law. 
In purſuance: of his defire, an aſſembly of the people 
being called, they began to reverſe his baniſüment; 
but they had ſcarce gone through three of the tribes, | 
when, incapable of containing his deſire of revenge, 
he entered the city at the head of his guards, and 
maſſacred all that had ever been obnoxious to him, 
without remorſe or pity. Several who tought to pro- 
pitiate the tyrant's rage were murdered by his com- 
mand in his preſence z many even of thoſe who had 
never offended him were put to death; and at laſt 
even his own officers never approached him bue Wü 
terror. Having in this manner puniſhed bis enemies, 
he next abrogated all the laws which were made b 
his rival, and then made hiraſelf conſul with Cinna. 
Thus gratified in his two favourite paſſions, ven- 
geance and ambition, having once ſaved his country, 
and now deluged it with blood, at laſt, as if willing 
to crown the pile of ſlaughter which be had made 
with his own body, he died the month after, aged 
ſeventy, not without e of e haſtened 
his end. 

In the mean time theſe accounts were en to 
Sylla, who was ſent againſt Mithridates and who 
was performing many 6gnal ſervices againſt him 
but concluding a peace with that monarch, he reſol- 
ved to return home to take eee of his enemies at 
8 „ ; 

In the mean time nothing could W Cinna | 
from AIRY e to repel my oppor Be- 
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8 ing Jo by Carbs, who was now elected in K. 


room of Valerius who had been flain together with 

young Marius, who inherited all the abilities and 
the ambition of his father, he determined to ſend 
over part of the forces he had raiſed into Dalmatia 
to oppoſe Sylla before he entered Italy. Some troops 
were accordingly embarked; but theſe being diſperſed 
© by: a ſtorm, tlie reſt, that had not yet put to fea, ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to go. Upon this, Cinna quite fu- 
tious at their diſobedience, ruſhed forward to per- 
ſuade them to their duty. In the mean time one of 
the moſt mutinous of the ſoldiers being ſtruck by an 
olßicer, returned the blow, and was apprehended for 
his crime. This ill-timid ſeverity produced a tu- 
mult and a mutiny through the 3 army; and, 
while Cinna did all he could to prevent or appeaſc 
it, he was run erat I the body by: one of the 


crowd. 


Scipio the conſul, who commanded againſt Sylla, 


t 44 woas ſoon after allured by propoſals for coming to a 


treaty; buta ſuſpenſion of arms beiug agreed upon, 
Sylla's ſoldiers went into the oppoſite camp, diſplays 
ing thoſe riches which they had acquired in their ex- 
peditions, and offering to participate with their fel- 
loweeitizens in caſe they changed their party. Ac- 
Cordingly, the whole army declared unanimoully 
for Syllaz and Scipio ſcarce knew that he was for- 
faken and depoſed, till he was informed of it by a par- 
ty of the enemy who entering his ent: * him 
and his ſon their priſoners. 

In this manner, both factions, exaſperated to the 


| higheſt degree, and expecting no mercy on either 


part, gave vent to their fury in ſeveral engagements. 
The forces on the fide. of young Marius, Who now 
ſucceeded his father in command, were the moſt 
numerqus, but thoſe of Sylla better united and more 
under ſubordination. Carbo, who commanded- an 
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ene e relieve his colleague, but they were met 
9 Pompey, afterwards ſurnamed the Great, in a de- 
file, who ſlew many of them, and diſperſed the reſt. 


Carbo, joined by: Urbanus, ſoon after engaged Me- 


telus, but was overcome with the loſs of ten thou- 
ſand men flain, and fix thouſand taken priſoners. In 


conſequence of this defeat Urbanus killed himſelf, 


and Carbo fled to Africa, where, after wandering a 
long time, he was at laſt delivered up to Pom- 
702 Who, to pleaſe Sylla, ordered bim to be be- 
eaded. Sylla now become indiſputed maſter of his 


country, entered Rome at the head of his army. Hap- 
py had he ſupported in peace the glory which he had 
acquired in war, or had he ceaſed to live when he ; 


_ cealed to conquer. 
Eight thouſand men who had eſcaped the general 


carnage, offered themſelves to the conqueror: he or- 
dered them to be put into the Villa Publica, a large 


houſe in the Campus Martius, and at the ſame time 


convoked the ſenate ; there he ſpoke with great _ 
- fluency, and, in a manner no way diſcompoſed, of 
ve pri- 

vate directions, that all thoſe wretches whom he had 
The ſenate amazed at 
the horrid outcries of the- ſufferers, at firſt thought 
that the city was given up to plunder: but Sylla, 


his own exploits; and in the mean time 


confined ſhould be ſlain. 


with an unembarrafſed. air, informed them that it 


was only ſome criminals who were puniſhed by his 
order, and that they needed not to make themſelves 
The day after, he proſcri- 
bed forty ſenators and ſixteen hundred knights ; and, 
after an intermiſhon of two days, forty ſenators more, 
with an infinite number of the richeſt citizens of 5 
Rome. 0 
f He next . to aue himſelf * the gicta⸗ . 

torſhip, and that for a. perpetuity; and thus uniting 
all ent: as well as „ | abate in his own n 2 


uneaſy about their fate. 
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he was conſcious he W chence gire an air of 11 


1 of to every oppreſhon. 

In this manner he continued to govern with ca- 
pricious tyranny, none daring to reſiſt his power, un- 
til, contrary to the expectations of mankind, he 

laid down his dictatorſhip, having held it not quite 

three years. 
After this he red into the country, in order to 
enjoy the pleaſures of tranquillity and ſocial happi- 
neſs : but he did not long ſurvive his abdication ; he 
died of that diſeaſe which is called morbus 52 
ceularii, a loathſome and mortifying object, and ca- 

. of . the futility of nn * 


. CHAP *. » 


| 3 the 8 ual DiAatorſhip of > ER to the Tri- 
umvirate of CoA K, POMPEY, ang Cui. | 


* C. 680. U "i he a. of 8 the 

1 jealouſies of Pompey and Crafſus, the two moſt power- 
ful men in the empire, began to excite freſh diſſen- 
tions. Pompey was the moſt beloved general, and 
_ Craſſus was the richeſt man in Rome. 
I The firſt opportunity that was afforded of diſcover- 
ing. their mutual jealouſy, was upon diſbanding 
their troops, with which they had conquered. — 


Neither choſe to begin; ſo that the /moſt fatal conſe- 
quences threatened from their diſſention: but at 


length Craſſus, ſtifling his reſentment, laid down 
| his command: and the other followed his example 


immediately after. The next trial between them 


was; who would be foremoſt in obtaining the favour 


. = of the people. Craſſus entertained the popultte at a 
_ - . thouſand different tables diſtributing corn to the fa- 
milies of the poor, aud fed the greateſt part of the 
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citizens for near three months. Pompey, on the 
other hand, laboured to Pr oy the laws made 
againſt the people's authority by Sylla : he reſtored 
the power of judging to the knights, which had been 
formerly granted them by Gracchus, and gave back 
tothe tribunes'of the people all their former privi- 
leges. It was thus that each gave his private aims à 
public appearance; ſo that what was in reality ambi- 
tion in both, took with one the name of hberality, 
with the other that of freedom. | 7 
An expedition, in which Pompey cleared the Me- 
diterrancan, which was infeſted by pirates, having 
added greatly to his reputation, the tribunes of the 
people hoped it would be eaſier to advance their fa- 
vourite ſtill higher; wherefore Manlius, one of the 
number, preferred a law that all the armies of the 
empire, with the government of all. Aſia, together 
with the management of the war, which was rene w- 
end againſt Mithridates, ſhould be committed to him 
alone. The law paſſed with little oppoſition, and 
the decree was confirmed oy.” all the tribes of the 
people. ; FO 5 
Being thus appointed to the command of that im- 
portant war, he immediately departed for Aſia, ha- 
ving made the proper preparations towards forward- 
ing the campaign. Mithridates had been obliged by 
Lucullus to take refuge in Leſſer Armenia, and thi- 
ther that general was preparing go follow him when 
his whole army abandoned him, ſo that it remained 
for Pompey to terminate the war, which he effeced 
with great caſe and expedition, adding a large extent 
of dominion to the Roman empire, and returning to 
Rome in triumph at the head of his ee 
„„ ; 
But all the vieories of 3 rather ſerved to 
heighten the glory than to encreaſe the powertof 
Rome ; they only made-it a more glaring object of 
ambirion, and expoſed its liberties to en 1 
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| Thoſe liberties indeed ſcemed devoted to ruin on eve- 
5 ry ade ; for even while he was purſuing his conqueſts 
abroad, Rome was-at the verge of ruin from a con- 
ſpiracy at home. This conſpiracy was projected and 
carried on by Sargius Cataline, a patrician by birth, 
who reſolved to build his own power on the downfal 
of his country. He was ſingularly formed, both by 
gart and nature, to conduct a conſpiracy: he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of courage equal to the moſt deſperate at- 
|  tempts, and eloquence to give a colour to his ambi - 
tion: ruined in his fortunes, profligate in his man- 
ners, and vigilant in purſuing his aims, he was in- 
ſatiable after wealth, only with a view to laviſh it on 
"DEAE Slealires: oe or Ee: mt, 
Cataline, having contracted many debts by the 
looſeneſs of ſuch an ill- ſpent life, was reſolved to ex- 
tricate himſelf from them by any means however un- 
lawful. ITE ER Da PRs! 7 . 
Accordingly, he aſſembled about thirty of his 
debauched affociates, and informed them of his aims, 
his hopes and his ſettled plan of operations. It was 
_ reſolved among them that a general inſurrection 
 ſhou'd be raiſed throughout Italy, the different parts 
.of which were aſſigned to the different leaders. Rome 
was to be fired in ſeveral places at once, and Cataline, 
at the head of an army raiſed in Etruria, was in the 
general confuſion, to poſſeſs himſelf of the city, and 
maſſacre all the ſenators. Lentulus, one of his pro- 
fligate aſſiſtants, who had been pretor, or judge in 
the city, was to perſide in their general councils : 
Cethegus, a man who ſacrificed the poſſeſſion of 
great preſent power to the hopes of gratifying his re- 
” _'venge againſt Cicero, was to direct the maſſacre 
through the city; and Cæſius was to conduct "thoſe 
who fired it But the vigilance of Cicero being a 
Chief obſtacle to their deſigns, Cataline was very de- 
ſirous to ſee him taken off before he left Rome; upon 
which two knights of the company undertook to kill 
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him the next morning in his bed, in an early viſit 
on pretence of buſineſs. But the meeting was no 
' ſooner over, than Cicero had information of all that 
paſſed in it; for by the intrigues of a woman, named 
Fulvia, he had gained over Curius, her lover, and one 
of the conſpirators, to ſend him a punCtual account of 
all their, deliberations. Having taken proper pre- 
cautions to guard himſelf againft the deũgns of his 
morning viſitors, who wefe punctual to the appoint- 
ment, he next took care to provide for the defence of 
the city, and aſſembling. the ſenate, conſulted what 
Was beſt to be done in this time of danger. The firſt 
ſtep taken, was to offer conſiderable rewards for far- 
ther diſcoveries, and then to prepare for the defence 
of the ſtate. Cataline, to ſhew how well he could 
diſſemble, or juitifty any crime, went boldly to the ſe- 
nate, declaring his innocence ;z but when confronted 
by the eloquence of Cicero, he baſtly withdrew, dè- 
_ claring aloud, that ſince he was denied a vindication 
of himſelf, and driven headlong by his enemies, he 
would extinguiſh the flames which were raiſed about 
him in univerſal ruin. | Accordingly, after a ſhort 
conference with Lentulus and Cethegus, he left Rome 
by night with a ſmall retinue, to make the beſt of 
his way towards Etruria, where Manlius, one of the 
- conſpirators, was raiſing an army to ſupport him. 

In the mean time, Cicero took proper precautions 
to ſecure all thoſe of the confpiracy who remained in 
Rome. Lentulus, Cethegus, Cæſius, and ſeveral o- 
_ thers, were put in confinement z and ſoon after, by 
the command of the ſenate, being delivered over to 
the executioners, were ſtrangled in priſon. 
While his aſſociates were put to death in the city, 
Cataline had raiſed an army of twelve thouſand men; 


the reſt were furniſhed only with what chance afforded 
darts, lances, and —_ He retuſed at firſt to en- 
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nn flaves, who had flocked to him in great numbers, 
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truſting to the proper {ſtrength of. the conſpiracy; but 
upon the approach of the conſul; who was ſent a- 
gainſt him, and upon the arrival of the news that his 
confederates were put to death in Rome, the face of 
his affairs were entirely altered. His firſt attempt, 
therefore, was by long marches, to make his eſcape 
over the Appenines into Gaul: but in this his hopes 
were diſappointed, all the paſſes being ſtrictly guard- 
ed by an army under Metellus, ſuperior to his own. 
Being thus hemmed in on every fide, and ſeeing all 

_ things deſperate, with nothing left him but either to 8 

die or conquer, he reſolved to make one vigorous ef- 0 

fort againſt that army which purſued him. Antoni- 2 

us, the conſul, being himſelf ſick, the command de- { 

c 

c 

( 

f 

| 


+. volved upon his lieutenant Petreius, who after a 
fierce and bloody action, in which he loſt a conſider- 
able part of his beſt troops, put Cataline's forces to 

the rout, and deſtroyed his whole army, which fought 


ö Th | deſperately to the laſt Man. 


The extinction of this conſpiracy ſeemed only to | 2 


FE  leavean open theatre for the ambition of the great 


men of the ſtate to difplay itſelf in. Pompey was 
now returned in triumph from conquering the Eaſt, 
as he had before been victorious in Europe and Afri- 
Craſſus, as we have already obferved, was the 
richeſt man in Rome; and, next to him, poſſefled of 
the greateſt aer his party in the ſenate was 
even ſtronger than that of Pompey his rival, and the 
envy raiſed againſt him was leſs. He and Pompey 
had been long diſunited by an oppoſition of intereſts. 


and of characters: However, it was from a continu- 


. , 
1 


ance of their mutual jealouſies that the ſtate was in 


ſome meaſure to expect its future ſafety. It was in 


this ſituation of things that Julius Cæſar, who had 
lately gone prætor into Spain, and had returned with 


gere riches and glory, reſolved to convert their mu- 
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tual jealouſy to his own advantage. This. celebrated 
man was nephew to Marius by the female line, and 


: deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious families in 
Rome; he had already mounted by the regular gra- 


dations of office, having been 8 zædile, grand 
pontiff, and prætor in Spain. 


people; and ſhortly after the deati, of Sylla, procur- 


ed thoſe whom he had baniſhed, to be recalled. He 
had all along declared for the populace againſt the 
ſenate and by this became their moſt favourite ma- 
giſtrate. This conſummate ſtateſman began firſt by 
offering his ſervices to Pompey, promiſing him his 


aid in baving all his acts paſſed, notwithſtanding the 


ſenate's oppoſition: Pompey,pleaſed at the acquiſition. 


of a perſon of ſo much merit, readily granted him his 
confidence and protection. He next applied to 


Craſſus, who, from former connections, was diſpoſed 


to become ſtill more nearly hig friend: at length, 
finding neither averſe to an union of intereſt, he took 
an opportunity of bringing them together, and remon- 


ſtrating to them upon the. advantage, as well as the 
neceſſity of reconciliation, he had art enough to per- 


ſuade them to forget former animoſities. A combi- 


nation was thus formed, by which theſe three agreed, 


that nothing ſhould be done in the commonwealth, 
but what received their mutual concurrence and ap- 
\ . probation. © This was called the firſt Triumvirate, by 
which we find the conſtitution weakened by a new 
intereſt, that had not hitherto taken place in the go- 


vernment, very different from that of either the ſe- 


nate or the people, and yet dependent on both. 
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pular anceſtors, he warmly eſpouſed the fide of the 
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CHAP. XX. 


From the Dining of the Firit Triumvirate 10 the 
Death 77 Pompey. . TACOS 


ND. 4 E firſt thing Ceefar did upon being 
Dae: taken into the Triumvirate, was to avail 
© *bimſelf of the intereſt of his confederates to obtain 


the conſulſhip. The ſenate had ſtill ſome ſmall 


influence left; and, though they were obliged to con- 
cur in chuhng him, yet they gave him for a colleague 


one Bibulus, who they ſuppoſed would be a check- 


upon his power ; but the oppoſition was too ſtrong 
for even ſuperior abilities to reſiſt it, ſo that Bibulus, 
after a flight attempt in favour of the ſenate, remain- 
- ed inaftive, Cæſar began his ſchemes for empire, 
by ingratiating himſelf with the people; he procured 
2 law ſor dividing egrtain lands in Campania among 
ſuch of the poor citizens as had at leaſt three children. 


The propoſal was Juſt enough in itſelf, and only | 


criminal from the views. of the propoſer. 

Having thus ſtrengthened himſelf at home, he next 
| deliberated with his confederates about ſharing 
the foreign provinces of the empire between them. 
The partition was ſoon made: Pom ty choſe Spain 
for his own part; for being fatigued with conqueſt, 
and ſatiated with military fame, he was willing to 
take his pleaſures at Rome. Craſſus choſe Syria for 
huis part of the empire; which province, as it had hi- 
 therto enriched the generals who had ſubdued it, 
would, he hoped, gratify him in his moſt favourite 
_ Purſuit. To Cæſar was left the province of Gaul; 
compoſed of many fierce and powerful nations, moſt 
of them unſubdued, and the reſt only profeſſing a 
nominal ſubjection. Wherefore, as it was ra- 


ther ee him to conquer than command, 
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«this government was granted him for five years, 
as if, by its continuance, to FORE for its dan- 


er. 
It would be impoſſible in this narrow compaſs, to 


enumerate all the battles Cæſar fought and the 


ſtates he ſubdued, in his expeditions in Gaul and 


Britain, which continued eight years. The Helve - 


tians were the firſt that were brought into ſubjection 


with the loſs of near two hundred thouſand men; 


thoſe who remained after the carnage, were ſent by 


Czſar in ſafety to the forefts from whence they had 
iſſued. The Germans, with Arioviſtus at their 


head, were next cut off, to the number of eighty 
thouſand z their monarch himſelf narrowly eſcaping 
in a little boat acroſs the Rhine. The Belgi were 


cut off with ſo great laughter, that marſhes and 


deep rivers were rendered paſſable from the heaps. of 
lain. 
thoſe barbarous nations, made head a ſhort. time, 


and fell upon the Romans with ſuch fury that their 
army was in danger of being utterly routed 3 but 


Czfar himſelf haſtily catching up a buckler, ruſhed 
through his army into the midſt of the enemy, by 
which -means he ſo turned the fate of the day that 
the barbarians were all cut of to a man. 


under lubjection. After them the Suevi, the Me- 
napii, and all the nations from the Mediterranean to 
the Britiſh ſea. From thence, ſtimulated by the de- 
fire of conqueſt, he crofſed over into Britain, upon 
Pretence that the natives had furniſhed his enemies 
with continual ſupplies. Upon approaching the 


ſhores he found them covered with men to Spoke 


his landing, and his forces were in danger of bein 


driven back, till the ſtandard bearer of the tenth le- f 
gion boldly leaped aſhore, and, being well aſſiſted 


y Czfar, the natives were put to flight. The Bri- 


tons being terrified at Cæſar's power, ene. to defire _ 


The Nervians, who were the moſt warlike of 


The Celtic 
_ Gauls, who were powerful by ſea, were next brought 
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a peace, which was granted them, and fome hoſtages 
delivered. A ſtorm however, ſoon after deſtroying 
great part of his fleet, they reſolved to take advan- 
tage of the diſaſter, and marched againſt him with a 


powerful oh But what could a naked undiſcip- 
10 


lined army againſt forces that had been exerciſed 
under the greateſt generals, and hardened by the 


conqueſts of the greateſt part of the world ! Being 


overthrown, they were obliged once” more to ſue for 


peace; which Cæſar granted them and then return- 


_ ed to the continent. Thus in leſs than nine years 
he conquered, together with Britain, all that coun- 
try which extends from the Mediterranean to the 


German Ocean. 


While Cxfar was thus increaſing his reputation 
and riches abroad, Pompey, who remained all the 


time in Rome, ſteadily co- operated with his ambi- 

tion, and advanced his intereſts, while he vainly ſup- 
poſed he was advancing his own. By his means 
Cefar was continued five years longer in Gaul: nor 


was he rouſed from his Jethargy, till the fame of 


that great commander's valour, riches, and humani- 
ty, began ſecretly to give him pain, and to make 


him ſuppoſe they began to eclipſe his own; for, as 


being more recent, they were more talked of, He 
now therefore, began to do all in his power to di- 


miniſh Cæſar's reputation, obliging the magiſtrates 


not to publiſh any letters they received from him 
till he had diminiſhed the credit of them, by ſpread- 


ing diſadvantageous reports: One or two accidents 


allo helped to widen the ſeparation: namely, the 
death of Julia, Pompey's wife, who had not a little 


contributed to improve the harmony that ſubſiſted 


between them; and the deſtruction of Craſſus, who 
had conducted the war againſt the Parthians with 
ſo little prudence, that he fuffered the enemy to 
get the advantage of him in almoſt every ſkirmiſh ; 
and incapable of extricating himſelf from the dif- 
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1 genes in Which he was involved, he fell a ſacrifice 


to his own raſhneſs, being killed, bravely defending 

himſe f to the laſt. 

_ Cxfar, who now began to be ſenſible of the jea- 

jouſies of Pompey, took occaſion to ſolicit for the 
conſulſhip, together with the prolongation of his go- 

yernment in Gaul, deſirous of trying whether Pom- 


pe) would thwart or promote his pretenſions. In 
this Pompey ſeemed to be quite inactive; but at 
the ſame time privately employed two of his crea-' 


' tures, who alledged in the ſenate that the laws did 
not permit a perſon that was abſent to offer himſelf 


as a candidate for that high office, Pompey's view 
in this was to allure Cæſar from this government, in 


order to ſtand for the conſulſhip in perſon. Cæſar, 
however, perceiving his artifice, choſe to remain in 
his province, convinced, that while he headed ſuch 
an army as was now devoted to his intereſt, he could 

at anytime give laws as well as magiſtrates to the ſtate, 
The ſenate, which was now devoted to Pompey, 
becauſe he had for ſome time attempted to detend 
them from the incroachments of the people, order- 
ed the two legions which were in Cæſar's army, be- 
longing to Pompey, home, as it was pretended, to 


oppoſe the Parthians, but, in reality to diminiſh 


C ſar's power. Cæſar eaſily ſaw their motive; but 
as his plans were not ready for execution, he ſent 


them home in purſuance of the orders of the ſenate, 
having previouſly attached the officers to him with 


benefits, and the ſoldiers with a bounty. "The next 
ſtep the ſenate took was to recal Cæſar from his go- 
vernment, as his time was now very near expiring. 
But Curio, his friend in the ſenate, propoſed that 
Czſar ſhould not leave his army till Pompey had 
ſet him the example. This for a while perplexed 
Pompey; however, during the debate, one of the 
ſenate $ Searing hat Czfar was oy" the Alps, and 
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5 marching with bis hate army direQly towards 
_ Rome, the conſul immediately quitting the ſenate, 
went with his colleague forth from the ci 9 to an 


_ houſe where Pompey at that time reſided. He there 
preſented him with a ſword, commanding him to 
march againſt Cæſar, and fight | in defence of the 
. commonwealth. Pompey declared he was ready to 
obey ; but, with an air of pretended moderation, 
added, that it was only in caſe more gentle expedients 


"could not be employed. 


Czſar,who was inſtructed i in all that paſſed by his 
partizans at Rome, though he was ſtill in Gaul, 
Was willing to give his aims all the appearance of 
juſtice, He 1 bores to lay down his employment 
when N ould do the ſame. But the ſenate 
rejected all his propoſitions, blindly -confident of 
their own power, and relying on the aſſurances of 
Pompey. Cxfar, ſtill unwilling to come to an open 
rupture with the ſtate, at laſt was content to aſk the 

overnment of Illyria with two legions, but this 
alſo was refuſed him. Now therefore finding all 
hopes of an accommodation fruitleſs, and conſcious 
if not of the goodneſs of his cauſe, at leaſt of the 
' goodneſs of his troops, hebegan to draw them down 


towards the confines of Italy, and, paſſing the Alps 


with his third legion, ſtopt at Ravenna, a city of 
_ Cifalpine Gaul, from whence he once more wrote a 
letter to the conſuls, declaring that he was ready to 
reſign all command in caſe Pompey did ſo too. On 
the other hand, the ſenate decreed, that Cæſar ſhould 
lay down his government, and diſband his forces 
within a limited time; and if he refuſed obedience, 
- that he ſhould be declared an 885 to the common- 


Wealth. 


C#far, . ſeemed no way Aiſturbed-; at theſe 
violent proceedings; the night before his intended 
expedition into Italy, he ſat down to table, chearfully 
-, with his friends on lee of literature 


4 


— "Va 


might, which was very fatiguing, he performed wi 
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and: philoſophy, and apparently diſengaged "RAR: 


very ambitious: concern. After ſome time, riſing up, 


he defired the company. to make themſelves chearful 
in his abſenee, and: that he Would be with them in a 


moment ʒ in the meat time, having ordered his cha- 
riot to be prepared, he immediately ſet out attended 
by a few friends, for Arminium, a city upon the 


confines. of Italy, whither he had diſpatched a part 
of his army the morning before, This journey bY 


eatdiligence, ſometimes walking and ſometimes 


on horſeback, till at the break of ay, he came up 
with his army, Which conſiſted of about five thou- ; 


land men, near the Rubicon, a little river which ſe- 


parates lealy from Gaul, and which terminated the 
limits of his command. The Romans had ever been 


taught to conſider this river as the ſacred boundary 


of buen empire: Ceſar, therefore, when he 


advanced at the head of his army to the ſide of the 
riwer, ſtopt ſhort upon the bank, as if impreſt with 


terror at the greatneſs of his enterprize. He pon- 
| wt for ſome time in fixed melancholy, lookin 


the river, and debating with himſelf whether 
he ſhould venture in: If I paſs this river,” ſays he 


to one of his generals who ſtood by him, „ what 
% miſeries do I bring upon my country! and, if 


-<« now I ſtop ſhort, lam: undone.“ Thus laying, dit 


reſuming all his former alacrity, be plunged in, ery- 


ing out, that the die was caſt, and all was now over. 


His ſoldiers followed him with equal promptitude, 


and quickly arriving at Arminium, made themſelves 
ndern of the place without reſiſtance. 8 
This unexpected enterprize excited the utmoſt 


terrors in Rome, every one imagining that Cæſar 


-was leading his army to lay the city in ruins. - At 


one time were to be ſeen the citizens flying into the 


country for ſafety, and the inhabitants of the country 


s 0 to leck ſhelter in nee In this uni- 
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ſelf-condemnation, which muſt neceſſarily ariſe from 
the remembrance of having advanced his rival to his 
"preſent pitch of power: wherever he appeared, many 

of his former friends were ready to tax him wth his 
ſupineneſs, and ſarcaſtically to reproach his ill- 
3 preſumption. Where is now,” cried 
* Fayc:.ius, a ridiculous ſenator of his party, „ the 
army that is to riſe at your command | Let us ſee 


him of the many warnings he had giyen him ; which, 
from attending to. But being at length wearied with 


I; rage and confirm his followers : he told them that 
they ſhould not want an army, for that he would be 
their leader; he confeſt, indeed, that he had all along 


yet enjoy it in whatever place their neceſſities ſhould 
Happen to conduct them. He let them know that 
their affairs were in a very promiſing ſituation; that 
his two lieutenants, were at the head of a very con- 
_ Gderable army in Spain, compoſed of veteran troops 


theſe there were infinite reſources both in Alia and 
Africa, together with the ſuccours they were to 


Rome. This ſpeech ſerved in ſome meaſure to revive 


the ſenate his own private friends and dependents, 
together with all thoſe who expected to make their 
ſfeortunes in his, cauſe, agreed to follow him. Bei 

in no capacity to reſiſt Cæſar at Rome, he reſolved 
to lead his forces to Capua, where he commanded the 
5 ou legions that l under Cxſar in 5 88 | 


* 


verſal W pompey fete all that 8 and 


if it will appear by ſtamping.” Cato reminded 


| however, as he was continually boding nothing but | 
_"calamities, Pompey might very juſtly be excuſed 


theſe reproaches, which were offered under colour 
of advice, he did all that lay in his power to encou- 


_ . miſtaken Ceſar's aims, judging of them only from 
what they ought to be; however, if his friends were 
Mill inſpired : with the love of freedom they might 


that had made the conqueſt of the Eaſt ; beſides | 


expect from all the kingdoms that were in alliance with 


the hopes of the confederacy. The greateſt part of 
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Cefar, in the mean time, after having vainly at- | 
tempted to bring Pompey to an accommodation, re- 
ſolved to purſue him into Capua before he could col - 
lect his forces. Accordingly, he marched on to take 
poſſeſñion of the cities that lay between him and his 
rival, not regarding Rome, which he knew would fall 
of courſe to the conqueror. 

Corfinium was the firſt city that attempted t to ſtop 
the rapidity of his march. It was defended by Do- 
mitius, who had been appointed by the ſenate to ſue- 
ceed him in Gaul, and was garriſoned by twenty co- 
horts which were levied in the countries adjacent: 

Cxſar, however, quickly inveſted it; and, though 
Domitius ſent frequently to Pompey, exhorting him 
to come and raiſe the ſiege, he was at laſt obliged to 
. endeavour to eſcape privately. His intentions hap- 
pening to be divulged, the garriſon were. reſolved to 
conſult-their own ſafety, by delivering him up to the 
beſiegers. Cæſar readily accepted their offers, but 
kept his men from immediately entering into the 
town. | After ſome time, Lentulus the conſul, Who 
was one of the beſieged ; came out to implore for- 
giveneſs for himſelf and the reſt of his confederates, 
putting Cæſar in mind of their ancient friendſhip, 
and acknowledging the many favours he had received 
at his hands. To this Cœſar, who would not wait 
the concluſion of his ſpecech, generouſly replied, that 
he came into Italy not to injure the liberties of Rome 
and its citizens, but to reſtore them. This humane 
reply being quickly carried into the city, the ſenators, 
and the knights, with their children, and ſome officers 4 
of the garriſon, came out to claim the conqueror's 
protection, who, juſt glancing at their ingratitude, 
gave them their liberty, with periniſſiou to go where- = 
ſoever they ſhould think proper. But while he.diſ- ., WAY 
miſſed the leaders, he upon this, as upon all other iN 


acpalions, took care to attach the common ſoldiers | | 
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to his on intereſt, ſenſible that he — and f in 
need of an army; but that while he lived his _ 
could never ftand in need of a commander. 
' Pompey, who was unable to continue in oe, 

having intelligence of what paſſed upon this occa- 
ſion, immediately retreated to Brunduſum, where he 
reſolved to ſtand a ſiege to retard the enemy until the 
forces of the empire ſhould be united to oppoſe him. 
Y His aim in this ſucceeded to his wiſh'z and after ha- 
ving employed Cæſar ſome time in a fruitlefs frege, 
he privately paſſed his forces over to Dyracchium, 
where the conſul had levied a body of forces for his 
afliftance. However, though he made good his eſ- 
cape, he was compelled to leave the whole kingdom 
of Italy at the merey of his rival, without either a 
ow or an army that had firength to oppoſe his _ 

Bly.  - © 
. finding he . not follow aer for 
yo of ſhipping, went back to Rome to take poffeſ- 

= of the public treaſures, which his opponent by a 

moſt unaccountable overſight, had negleRted taking 
with him. However, upon his coming up to the 
- door of the treaſury, Metellus, the tribune, who 
_ guarded it, refuſed to let him paſs ; but Cæſar, with 
more than uſual emotion, laying his hand upon his 
word, threatned to ſtrike him dead: And know, 
« young man,” cried he, di that it is eaſier to do 
ec this than to ſay it.” This menace had its effect; 
Metellus retired, and Ceſar took out of the treaſury, 
to the amount of three thouſand pound weight of 
Bold, beſides an immenſe quantity of filver. 

Having thus provided for continuing the war, he 
departed from Rome, reſolved to ſubdue Pompey's 
lieutenants, Afranids and Petreius, who had been 
long in Spain at the head of a veteran army, compoſ- 
ed of tv" choiceſt legions of the empire, Who had 
deen ever vitorious under all REVERSING: C- 


—_ 
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Tent generals, jocoſely ſaid, as he wis preparing to go 


thither, that he went to fight an army without a ge- "0 


neral, and, upon conquering it, would return to fight 
2 general withour- an arm 


The ſirſt conflict which h he had with Afranius and 


Petidius was rather unfavourable. It was fought 
near the city ef Herda, and both fides claimed the 
. Honour of the victory. But, by various ſtratagems, 


he reduced them at laſt to ſuch extremity of hunger 
and drought that they were obliged to yield at diſere - 
tion. 


Clemency was his favourite virtue; he diſ- 
miſſed them all with the kindett profeſſions, and ſent 
them home to Rome, laden with ſhame and obligati- 


ons, to publiſh his virtues, and confirm the affections 


of his adherents. Thus, in the ſpace of about forty 
days he became maſter of all Spain, and returned fa- 
gain victorious to Rome. 
occaſion received him with freſh demonſtrations of 
joy, and created him dictator and conſul ; but the 
firſt of theſe offices he laid down after he had held it 
Eleven . 
While Czfar was thus employed, Pompey was e- 


8 active in making preparations in Epirus and. 
All the monarchs of the 
Eaſt had declared in his favour, and ſent very large 


Greece to oppoſe him. 


fupplies. He was maſter of nine effective Italian le- 
gions, and had a fleet of five hundred large ſhips un- 
der the conduct of Bibulus, an active and experien- 
*ced commander. Added to theſe, he was ſupplied 
with large ſums of money, and all the neceſſaries for 


an army, from the tributary provinces round him. 


He had attacked Anthony and Dolabella, who com- 
manded for Cæſar in that part of the Empire with 


fuch ſucceſs, that the former was obliged to fly, aud 


the latter was taken priſoner. Crowds of the diſtin= 
guiſhed citizens and nobles from Rome came every 


r to 8 him. He had at one time above two 
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| hundred n in TOR cainp, among TT were 
Cicero and Cato, whoſe approbation of bis cauſe was 
1 bt to an arm 4. 
EF * - Notwithſtanding . preparations, Cæſar ſhi pped 
off five of his twelve legions at e and 
- weighing anchor, fortunately ſteered through the 
midſt of his enemies, timing it ſo well that he made 
his paſſage in one day. Still, however, convinced that 
the proper time of making. propoſals for.x peace was 
after gaining an advantage, he ſent one Rufus, whom 
he had taken priſoner, to effect an accommodation 
with Pompey, offering to refer all to the ſenate and 
ople of Rome; but Pompey once more rejected 
the overture, holding the people. of Rome too much 
in Cesſar's intereit to be relied on. 
Pompey had been raiſing ſupplies in Macedonia 
when bel informed of Cæſar's landing upon the 
_ "oalts of Epirus; he now therefore reſolved immedi- 
ately.to march to Dyracchium, in order to cover that 
place from Cæſar's attempts, as all his ammunition. . 
and proviſions were depofited there. The firſt place 
- Where both armies came in ſight of each other, was on 
the oppoſite banks of the che Apſus; and as both 
were commanded by the two greateſt generals then - 
in the world, the one renowned for his conqueſt of 
| * Eait, the other celebrated for his victories over 
the Weſtern parts of the empire, a battle was eagerly 
deſired by the ' ſoldiers on either fide : But neither 
general was willing to hazard it upon this occaſion :. 
\ Pompey could not rely upon his new levies, and Cz. 
far would not venture an een he was join- 
ed by the reſt of his forces. 
' Cxfſar had now waited ſome time with. extreme 
impatience for the coming up of the remainder of 
his army, and even ventured out alone in an open 
fiſhing boat to haſten its arrival, but he. was driven 
Mg wack «bh a ſtorm. Ds bs i A a was 
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immediately 


ſoou . by an nnn of the landing of * 


troops. he had long expected at {FR Rive from 
whence; they. were approaching, under the conductof 
Anthony and Calenus, to join him; he therefore 


decamped in order to meet them, and prevent Pom- 


pey, with his army, from engaging them on their 


march, as he lay on that ſide of the river, where the 


ſaccours had been obliged, to come on ſhore. 


Pompey being compelled to retreat, led his forces 
toAſparagus, nigh Dyracchium, where he was ſure 
of being ſupplied with, every thing neceſſary for his 
army, by the numerous fleets which he employed 
along the coaſts of Epirus: there he pitched his 


camp upon a tongue of land (as the mariners expreſs 


it), chat jutted into the ſea, where alſo was a ſmall 
ſhelter tor ſhips, where few winds-could annoy them. 


In this place being moſt advantageouſly fituated he 


began to entrench his camp, which 
| Czar perceiving, and finding that he was not like» 


ly ſoon to quit ſo advantageous a poſt, began to en- 
trench alſo behind him. And as all beyond 


Pompey's camp, toward the land fide, was hilly and 


round from ſhore to ſhore, and then cauſed lines o 
communication to be drawn from hill to hill, by 
which he blocked up the camp of the enemy. He 


ſteep, he built redoubts upon the hills, ng 


hoped, by this blockade, to force his opponent to a 
battle, which he ardently deſired, and which the o- 
ther, with equal induſtry, declined. Thus, both ſides 
continued for ſome time employed in defigns and 


ſtratagems, the one to annoy, the other to defend. 


Cxſar's men daily carried on their works to ſtraiten 
the enemy; thoſe of Pompey did the ſame to enlarge 
themſelves having the advantage of numbers, and 
ſeverely galled the enemy by their flingers and 


archers. Cæſar, however, was indefatigablez he 


cauſed blinds or mantles to be made of ſkins of 


' beaſts, to cover his men while at workz he cut off all 
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the water that-ſapplied the enemy's camp, and forage 
From the horſes, ſo that there remained no more fub- 
- liftence for them. But Pompey at laſt refolved to 
break through his lines, and gain ſome other part of 
the country more convenient for encampment. Ac- 


cCeorqdingly, having informed himſelf of the condition 
ok | Cjxfar's: fortifications from ſome deſerters who 


came over to him, he ordered his light infantry and 
archers on board his ſhips, with directions to attack 
_ | Cxfar's entrenchments by ſea, where they were leaſt 
defended. This was done with ſuch effect, that 
though Cxfar and his officers uſed their utmoſt en- 


_ deavours to hinder Pompey's deſigns, yet, by means 


of reiterated attempts, he at laſt effected his purpoſe 
of extricating his army from his former camp, and of 
encamping in another place by the fea, where he had 
the conveniency of forage and ſhipping alſo. Cæſar 
being thus fruſtrated in his views of blocking up the 
enemy, and perceiving the loſs he had ſuſtained, re- 
4 at laſt to force Pompey to a battle, though 
upon diſadvantageous terms. The engagement be- 
gan, by attempting to cut off a legion which was 
4 more in a wood, and 'this brought on a general 
battle. 


The conflict was for ſome time carried on 


with great ardour, and with equal fortune,; but 


Cars army being intangled in the entrenchments 
of the old camps, lately abandoned, began to fall into 


diſorder; upon which, Pompey preſſing his advan- 
tage, they at laſt fled with great precipitation. Great 
numbers periſhed in the trenches, and on the banks 
of the river, or were preſſed to death by their fellows, 
Pompey purſued his ſucceſſes to the very camp of 
 Cxfar 3 but either ſurpriſed with the fuddenneſs 
of his victory, or fearful of an ambuſcade, he with- 
drew his troops into his own camp, and thus loſt an 
opportunity of ſecuring his viccory. / 


After this defeat, which was by no means deci- 


3 five, Cxfar marched, with all his forces united into 
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one wenn to Gum phi, a town in the. pro- 
vince of Theſſaly . But the news of his defeatat ee 
chium had reached thus place before him; the inha- 
bitants therefore who had before promiſed him obe- 
dience now changed their minds, and with a de- 
gee: of baſeneſs equal to their imprudence, wt: 
their gates againſt him. Cæſar was not to be injured. 
with impunity : 'wherefore having repreſented to 
his ſoldiers the great advantage of forcing a place ſo - 
very rich, he ordered the machines for ſcaling to be 
© got ready; and cauſing an afſault to be made, pro- 
. ceeded with ſuch vigour, that notwithſtanding the 
great height of the walls, the town was taken in a 
. © few hours. Cxſar left it to be plundered, 200; 


without delayng his march, went forward to Me- 
tropolis, another town of the ſame province, Which 
yielded at his approach. By this means he ſoon be- 
came e of all Theflaly, except: Lariſſa, which. 


ome to and ae en d 8 him with 
importunities to engage, he at length reſolved to 
renounce his own judgment, in compliance with 
- thoſe about him, and to give up all ſchemes of pru- 

_ dence for thoſe dictated by avarice and paſſion, 
Wherefore advancing into Theſſaly within a few. 
days after the taking of Gomphi, he drew down 
upon the plains of Pharſalia, where he. was joined 
by Seipio, his lieutenant, with the troops under his 
command, There he waited the coming up of 
Crfar, reſolved upon engaging, and upon . 
the te of the kingdoms at a fingle battleQ. 

ar had employed all his art for ſome time in 

ſounding the inclinations of his men, and finding his 

army once more refolute and vigorous, he cauſed 

Loch to are, towards the plains of ter af 
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white: Pompey WAS, now encamperl ved prepared to 
opipoie: him. 
The approach of theſe two great armzes, e 
of the beſt and braveſt troops of the world, together 
wich the greatneſs of the prize for which they con- 
tended, filled all minds with anxiety, though with 
T different, expeCtations. Pompey's army, being moſt 
numerous turned all their thoughts to the enjoy- 
ment of the victory; Cæſar's with better aims, con- 
ſidered only the means of obtaining it: Pompey's 
army depended upon their numbers and their many 
generals; Cæſar's, upon their own diſcipline, and 
; the conduct of their ſingle commander: Pompey's 
'-  partizans hoped much from the juſtice of their 


* 


cauſe; Cæſar's alledging the frequent propoſals which 
1 they had made for peace without effect. I hus, the 
| views, hopes, and: motives of both ſeemed different, 
but their hatred and ambition were the fame. Cæſar, 
. who was ever foremoſt in offering battle, led out his 
army in array to meet the enemy; but Pompey, 
either ſuſpecting his troops or dreading the event, 
kept his advantageous ſituation for ſome time: he 
drew indeed | ſometimes out of his camp, but al- 
ways kept himſelf under his trenches, at the foot of 
the hill near which he was polted. Cæſar being un- 
willing to attack him at diſadvantage, : reſolved to 
decamp the next day, hoping to harraſs out his anta- 
goniſt who was not a match for him in ſuſtaining 
the fatigues of duty. Accordingly the order for 
marching was given, and the tents ſtruck, when 
word was brought him that Pompey's army had 
3 quitted their entrenchments, and had advanced far- 1 
' ther into the plain than uſual, ſo that he might en- : 
gage them atleſs difadvantage: whereupon he cauſed 
his troops that were upon their march to halt, and by 
with a' countenance of joy informed them, that the : 
1 Ne time was at = _ which. 7 had fo 1 12 
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wiſhed for, and which was to crown their glory and 
terminate their fatigues. Upon this he drew up his 
troops in order, and advanced towards the place of 
| battle. His forces did not amount to above half thoſe 
of Pompey ; the army of the one amounting to above 
Forty-five thouſand foot, and ſeven thouſand horſe ; 
that of the other not exceeding twenty-two thou- 
ſand foot and about a thouſand horſe. This diſpropor- 
tion, particularly in the cavalry, had filled Cæſar with 
_ -apprehenſions, wherdfore he had ſome days before 
picked out the ſtrongeſt and nimbleſt of his foot ſol- 
diere, and accuſtomed them to fight between the ranks 
of his cavalry. By their aſſiſtance his thouſand horſe 
Was a match for Pompey's ſeven thouſand, and had 


actually got the better in a ſkirmiſh that happened T7 


between them ſome days before, 
Pompey, on the other. hand, had firovg erpecta⸗ 6 
tions of ſucceſs ; he boaſted that he could put Cxſar's 8 
legions to flight without ſtriking a ſingle blow; 
preſuming that, as ſoon as the armies formed, his el. 
valry, on which he placed his greateſt expectations, 
would outflank and ſurround the enemy; Labienus 
commended this ſcheme of Pompey, alledging alſo 
that the preſent troops, of which Cæſar's army was 
compoſed, were but the ſhadow of thoſe old legions 
that had fought in Britain and Gaul; that all the 
veterans were worn out, and had been replaced by. 
new levies made in a hurry in Cifalpine Gaul. To 
increaſe the confidence of the army (till. more, he 
took an oath, which the reſt followed him in, never 
to return to the camp but with victory. In this diſ- 
Poſition, and under theſe advantageous circumſtances, 
Pompey led his troops to battle. | 
Pompey's order of battle was good and well judg- 


ed. In the centre, and on the two flanks, he placed 


all his veterans, and diſtrubuted his new- raiſed troops 
between the wings and the main body. The Syrian 
| agony were Placed: in the centre, under the com- 


Em as HISTORY orm 
| mand of Sapte; the Spende on whom he gre 


j 


Frelied, were put on the right under Domitius no- 
Þbarbus. and on the leſt were ſtationed the two le- 


* which Cæſar had reſtored in the beginning of 
the war, led on by Pompey himſelf; becauſe from 
- thenee be intended to make 81 attack Which was to 


gain the day; and for the ſame reaſon he had there 


_affembled all his horſe, flingers and archers, of which 
| is right wing had no need, being covered by the 
river Enipius, Cæſar likewiſe divided his army in- 
to three bodies under three commanders; Domitius 
Calvinus being placed in the centre, and Mark An- 
cthony on the left, while he himſelf led on the right 
Wing, which was to oppoſe the left, commanded by 
Pompey. It is remarkable enough that cv 

_ choſe to put himſelf at the head of thoſe troops wh hich 
were diſciplined and inſtructed by Czfar, an incon- 
teſt ible proof how much he valued them above any of 
the reſt of his army. Cæſar, on the contrary; placed 
himſelf at the head of his tenth. legion, that had owed 
all its merit and fame to his own training: As he 


obſerved the enemy's numerous cavalry to be all 


drawn to one ſpot, he gueſſed at Pompey's intention; 
to obviate which he made a draught of fix eohorts 
from his rear line, and forming them into a ſeparate 


body, concealed them behind his right wing, with 


inſtructions not to throw their javelins on the ap- 


proach of Pompey's horſe, as was cuſtomary, but to 


keep them in their hands and puſh them directly in 
the faces and the eyes of the horſemen, who, being 
eompoſed of the younger part of the Roman nobility, 
valued themſelves much upon their beauty, and 
dreaded a ſcar in the face more than a wound inthe 

body. He laſtiy placed the little cavalry he had, ſo 
as to cover the right of the tenth legion, ordering 
_ his/ third line not to eg till they! wan veces "of 
I 41150 _ e 
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Az the armies approached, the two PREY went 
from rank to rank encouraging their men, warming 
their hopes, and leflening their apprehenſions. Pom- 
y. repreſented to his men, that the glorious occaſion 
which they had long befought him to grant was now 
before them; „ and indeed, ” cried he, „ what ad- 
« vantages could you wiſh over an enemy that you 
axe not now poſſeſſed of? Your numbers, Jour 
„ yigour, a late victor 78 all affure a ſpeedy and an 
© eaſy conqueſt of thoſe harraffed and broken troops, 
« compoſed of men worn out with age, and impreſt 
«© with the terrors of a recent defeat; but there is 
« {till a ſtronger bulwark for our protection than the 
« ſuperiority of our ſtrength, che juſtice of our cauſe. 
« You. are engaged in the defence of liberty and of 
« your country; you are ſupported by its laws, and 
« followed by its magiſtrates ; you have the world 
ſpeCtators of your conduct, and withing you ſuc- 
« ceſs: on the contrary, he whom you oppoſe is a 
e robber and opprefior of his country, and almoſt al- 
© ready ſunk with the conſciousneſs of his crimes, 
„ as well as the bad ſucceſs of his arms. Shew, 
« then on this occaſion, all that ardour and deteſta- 
3 0 of tyranny that ſhould animate Romans, and 
. do juſtice to mankind,” Cœſar on his fide, went 
among his men with that ſteady ſerenity for which he 
was ſo much admired in the midſt of danger. He 
inſiſted on nothing fo ſtrongly to his foldiers as his 
frequent and unſuccefsful endeavours for peace. He 
talked with terror of the blood he was going to ſhed, 
and pleaded only the neceſſity that urged him to it. 
He deplored the many brave men that were to fall on 
both ſides, and the wounds of his country who- 
ever ſhould be victorious. - His ſoldiers anſwered his 
ſpeech with looks of ardour and impatience ; which 
n he gave the fignal to begin. The word 
on Pompey's fide was Hercules the invincible: that 
on ee Venus the 1% There v was Wy 
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ſo much ſpace between both armies as to give room 
for fighting; wherefore Pompey ordered his men to 
receive the firſt ſhock without moving out of their 
places, expecting the enemy's ranks to be put into 
diſorder by their motion. Ceſar's ſoldiers were now 
E ... ruſhing on with their uſual impetuoſity, when per- 
ceeiving the enemy motionleſs, they all ſtopt ſhort 
gaà⁊ꝛãs if by general conſent, and halted in the midſt of 
* their career. A terrible pauſe enſued, in which both 
4 armies continued to gaze upon Each other with mu- 
4 _ tual terror and dreadful ſerenity ;. at length Cæſar's 
men having taken breath, ran furiouſly upon the ene- 
my, firſt diſcharging their javelins, and then drawing 
 *'heir ſwords. The ſame method was obſerved by 
= _ Pompey's troops, who as vigorouſly ſuſtained the at- 
tack. His cavalry alſo were ordered to charge at the 
very onſet, which with the multitude of archers and 

_ . - Nlingers, ſoon obliged Cæſar's men to give ground; 

- whereupon Cæſar immediately ordered the 'fix co- 
borts, that were placed as a reinforcement, - to ad- 
EF. _— yance, with orders to ſtrike at the enemy's faces. 
This had its deſired effect; the cavalry that were 
but * now ſure of victory, received an immediate 

check, the unuſual method of fighting purſued by 
the cohorts, their aiming entirely at the viſages of the 
aſſailants, and the horrible disfiguring wounds they 
made, all cobwibuted to te Fab ſo much, 
| that, inſteadof defending their perſons, their only 
' - endeavour was to fave their faces. A total rout en- 
| ſued of their whole body, which fled in great diſ- 
order to the neighbouring mountains, While the arch- 
ers and ſlingers, who were thus abandoned, were cut — 
to pieces. Cæſar now commanded the cohorts to 
purſue their ſucceſs and advancing, charged Pom- 
 pey's troops upon the flank : this charge the enemy 
L _ withſtood for ſome time with great bravery, till he 
brought up his third line which had not yet enga- 
ged. Pompey's infantry being thus doubly attacked, 
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in . by freſh troops, and in rear by the victo- : 


rious cohorts, could no longer reſiſt, but fled to their 
camp. The flight began among the ſtrangers, tho” 
Pompey's right wing Kill valiantly maintained their 
ground. Cæſar, however, being convinced that the 


Victory was certain, with his uſual clemency cried out, 


to purſue the ſtrangers, but to ſpare the Romans 3 
upon which they all laid down their arms and receiy- 


laſted ſrom the break of day till noon,” the weather 


did not remit their ardour, being encouraged by the 


ed upon them to follow and ſtrike the deciſive, blow. 


for ſome time made a formidable reſiſtance, particu- 
larly a great number of Thracians and other barba- 
' rians who were appointed for its defence: but no- 
thing could reſiſt the ardour of Czfar's victorious 
army ; they were at laſt driven from their trenches 


ing the field and camp ſtrewed with his fallen coun- 
trymen, was ſtrongly affected at ſo melancholy. a 


proſpect, and could not help crying out to one that ; 


ſtood near him, They would have it ſo.” Upon 


entering the enemy's camp, every object preſented 


Ireth inſtanees of the blind preſumption and mad- 


neſs of his adverſaries : on all ſides were to be ſeen 


- [tents adorned with ivy, and branches of myrtle, 
couches covered with purple, and ſideboards loaded 


with plate. Every thing gave proof of the high- 
eſt luxuty, and ſeemed rather the ſpreparative for 


a banquet, or the rejoicings for a victory, than the 

. for a battle A camp fo 9 furniſhed | 

| e 
bs „ 
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ed quarter. The greateſt ſlaughter was among the 
auxiliaries, who fled on all quarters, bat- principally 
went for ſafety to the camp. he battle had now 
being extremely hot z nevertheleſs the conquerors 
example of their general, who thought his victory not 
complete, till he was maſter of the enemy's camp. 
Accordingly, marching on foot at their head, he call- 


The cohorts, | which were left to defend the camp, 5 


and all fled to the mountains not far off. Cæſar ſee- | 
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248. -  _ THE HISTORY OF THE 
might have been able to engage the attention of any RN 
troops but Cœſar's; there was. ſtill ſomething to be 3 


done, and he would not permit them to purſue any b 
.other object than their enemies, till they were en- f 
tirely ſubdued. A conſiderable body of theſe having 

_ * retired to the adjacent mountains, he prevailed on il | 
bis ſoldiers to join him in the purſuit, in order to l 
| oblige theſe to ſurrender. He began, by .enclofing | 
them with a line drawn at the foot f the mountain; 
bat they quickly abandoned a poſt Which was not | 
tenable for want of water, and endeavoured to reach 
the city of Larifla., Cæ ſar led a party of his army by 
a ſhorter way, and intercepted their retreat, drawing 
up in order of battle between them and the city. 
: . theſe unhappy fugitives once more found 
protection from a mountain, at the foot of which 
à rivulet ran, which ſupplied them with water. Now 
night approaching, Cæſar's men were almoſt fpent, 
And ready to faint with their inceſſant toil ſince morn- 
ing, yet ſtill he prevailed upon them once more to 
renew their labours, and to cut off the rivulet that 
- " ſupplied the defendants. The fugitives, thus de- 
Prived of all hopes of ſuccour or ſubſiſtence, ſent de- 
puties to the conqueror, offering to ſurrender at dif- 


cretion. During this interval of negociation, a few 


73 ; 


ſenators that were among them took the advantage 
of the night to eſcape, and the reſt next morning 
gave up their arms, and experienced the conqueror's 
clemency, In fact, he addreſſed them with great 
gentleneſs, and forbade his ſoldiers to offer them any 
Violence, or to take any thing from. them. Thus 
lar, by his conduct, gained the moſt complete vic- 
tory that had ever been obtained; and by his great 
delemency after the battle, ſeemed to have deſerved it. 
His loſs amounted to but two hundred men, and that 
SR Pompey to fifteen thouſand, as well Romans as 
auxiliaries : twenty-four thouſand men ſurrenderet 
- "themſelves priſoners of war, and the greateſt part of 
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theſe entered into Cæſar's army, and were incorporat- 
ed with the reſt of his forces. As to the ſenators 
and Roman knights who fell into his hands, he-ge- _ 
nerouſly gave them liberty to retire wherever, they * 
thought prqper ; and as for the letters which Pom- 
pey had received from ſeveral perſons who wiſhed to 
bs thought neutral, he burnt them all without read- 
ing them, as Pompey had done on a former occa- - 
ſion. Thus, having performed all the duties of a ge- 
neral and a ſtateſman, he ſent for the legions which 
had paſſed the night in the camp, to relieve thoſe 
which had accompanied him in the purſuit, and ar- 


+ rived the ſame day at Lariſſa. 


As for Pompey, who had formerly ſhewn ſuch in- 
ſtances of courage and conduct, when he ſaw his ca- 
valry routed, on which he had placed his ſole depen- 

dence, he abſolutely Joſt his. reaſon. Inſtead of 

thinking how to remedy this diſorder, by rallying 

ſuch, troops as fled, or by oppoſing freſh troops :o 

ſtop the progreſs of the conquerors, being totally a- 
mazed by this firſt blow, he returned to the camp, 

and in his tent waited the iſſue of an event, which it 

was his duty to direct, not to follow; there he re- 
mained for ſome moments without ſpeaking, till be- 
ing told that the camp was attacked, “ What,” ſays. 


he, © are we purſued to our very entrenchments 2” 


and immediately quitting his armour for a habit more 
ſuitable to his circumſtances, he fled away on horſe- 
back to Pariſſa; from whence, perceiving he was not 
_ purſued, he flackened his pace, giving way to all the 
- agonizing re flections which his deplorable ſituation 
muſt naturally ſuggeſt. In this melancholy manner, 
he paſſedalong the vale of Temple, and purſuing the 
courſe of the river Peneus, at laſt arrived at a fiſher- 
man's hut, in which he paſſed the. night. From thence 
be went on board a little bark, aud keeping along 
the ſea ſhore, he deſcried a ſhip of ſome: burthen,, 


which ſcemed preparing ts fail, in which he embark» 
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1 ed, the Ser of the veſſel Al paying him the ho- 
mage which was due to his former "ſtation. From 
the mouth of the river Peneus, he failed to Am * 
| polis, where finding his. affairs deſperate, he — . 
to Leſbos to take in his wife Cornelia, whom he had 
left. there at a diſtance from the dangers and hurr 
of the war. She, who had long flattered herſelf — 4 
N the hopes of victory, felt the reverſe of her fortune 
in an agony of diſtreſs ; ſhe was defired by the meſ- 


| £ 0 ſenger, whole tears more than words proclaimed the 


greatneſs of her misfortunes, to haſten if ſhe expect- 
ed to fee Pompey, with but one ſhip and even that 
not his own: ber. grief, which before was violent, 
became then inſupportable ; ſhe fainted away, and 
lay a conſiderable time without any figns of life. At 
length recovering herſelf, and reflecting it was now 
no time for vain lamentations, ſhe ran quite through 
the city.to the ſea- ide. Pompey embraced her wit 

Hut ſpeaking a. word, and for fome time fupported 


DF hex | in his arms in Glent deſpair. 


Having taken in Cornelia, he now continued his 
_ courſe, ſteering to the ſouth-eaſt, and ſtopping no 
longer than was neceſſary to take in proviſions at the 
ports that occurred in his pa age. He was at laſt 
prevailed upon to apply to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
to whole father Pompey had been a conſiderable be- 
nefactor. Ptolemy, who was as yet a minor, had 
not the government in his own hands, but he and his 
kingdom were under the direction of Photinus, an 
ae and 'Theodotus, a malter of the art of ſpeak- 
Theſe adviſed that Pompey ſhould be invited 


I = J hare, and there flain ; and accordingly Achillas, 


the commander of the forces, and Septimius, by birth- 


2 a Roman, and who had formerly been a centution in 


Pompey's army, were appointed to carry their opi- 
unions into execution. Being attended by three or 


flour more, they went into a little bark, and rowed 


1 5 off from land towards ny 5 Lk that wy about : a 


* 


and Rept into the bark, with only two attendants of 

his own. , They had now rowed from the ſhip a good 

way, and as during that time they all kept a profound 

_ filence, Pompey, willing to begin the diſcourſe, ac- 

colted Septimius, whoſe face he recollectede « ws £ 
f 


- 
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9 from the. ſhbre. Pompey after beeing taken 


leave of Cornelia, who wept at bis departure, and 
having repeated two verſes of Sophoeles, ſignify ing, 


that he who truſts his freedom to a tyrant, from that 


moment becomes a ſlave, gave his hand to Achillas, 


thinks, friend,” cried he, “ you and I were once 
Jow-ſoldiers together.” Septimius gave only-a nod 


with his head, without uttering a word or inſtancing 


the leaſt civility. y, therefore, took out a pa- 


| Leg on which he had minuted a ſpeech he intended 

| to the king, and began reading it. In this 
Slab they approached the ſhore ; and Cornelia, FT 

whoſe concern had never fuffered her to lote fight ok 

her huſband, began to conceive hope, when ſhe per- 
"ceived the people on the ſtrand crowding down along 
the coaſts, as if willing to receive him: but her hopes 
© were ſoon deftroyed 5 for that inſtant, as Pompey 
_ roſe, ſupporting bimſelf upon his freed man's arm, _ 


Septimius ſtabbed him in the back, and was inſtant- 


Jy ended by Achillas. Pompey perceiving his 
death inevitable, only diſpoſed himſelf to meet it with 
dileecency, and covering his face with his robe, with- 
out ſpeaking a word, with a ſigh reſigned himſelf to 
his fate. At this hofvid fight eden ſhricked ſo 
loud as to be heard to the ſhore ; but the danger ſhe 


herſelf was in did not allow the mariners time to 


lock on; they immediately ſet fail, and the wind 
. proving favourable, fortunately they eſcaped the pur- 
fut of the Egyptian gallies. In the mean time, Pom- 
. s murderers having cut off his head, cauſed it to 


embalmed, the better to preſerve its features, de- 
fſigning it for a preſent to Cœſar. The body was 


n faked on 155 n „and W to the view 
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of all thoſe whoſe eurioßty led them that way. 7" 


ever, his faithful freed man Philip, ſtill kept near it, * 
and when the crowd was diſperſed, he waſked it in 
the ſea, and looking round for materials to burn it, * 7 
he perceived the wrecks of a fiſhiug · boat; of which 9 
he compoſed a pile. While he was thus piouſly em- * 
ployed, he was accoſted by an old Roman ſoldier * 
. who had ferved under Pompey in his youth Who 11 
art thou, ſaid he, „ that art making theſe hum- of 


«ble preparations for Pompey's funeral?“ Philip 
having anſwered, that he was one of his freed men. 
Alas,“ replied the ſoldier, „permit me to ſhare 
e in this honour alſo : among all the miſeries of my 
& exile it will be my laſt ſad comfort, that I have 
e been able to aſſiſt at the funeral of my old com- 
e mander, and touch the body of the braveſt gene- 
e ral that ever. Roſie produced.” After this they 
. . both joined in giving the corpſe the laſt rites, and 
Collecting his No e them under a little riſing 
earth, ſcrapped together with their hands, over which 
Was afterwards placed the following inſcription : He 
whoſe: Merits e a "OY can now. er find 4 
* e 2 
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his fortune, and yet his abilities ſeem. equal 
to bis higheſt ſuceeſs. He poſſeſſed many ſhining quali- 
ties, withont theintermixture of any deſect, but that of 
. His talents were ſuch as would have rendered 
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that had given him birth. Having now gained a moſt 
complete victory, his ſucceſs only ſerved to encreaſe 
his activity ; and inſpire him wi 
face new dangers. He reſolved. therefore to purſue 
his laſt advantage, and to follow Pompey to whatever 
country he ſhould retire; con vinced that during his 
life, he might gain new en, but could . 
| ow ſeecurity.!: 
_ Accordingly, bg . he FR ſail 605 "Tg 
. and arrived at Alexandria, with about forty thouſand - 
men; a very inconfiderable force to keep ſuch. 4 
| powerful kingdom under ſubjection. Upon Nil” 
ing, the firſt accounts he received were of Pompey's- 
miſerable end; and ſoon after one of the murderers. 
eame with his head and ring, as a moſt grateful 
preſent to the conqueror. But Cæſar had too much 
humanity to be pleaſed with ſuch an horrid ſpec- 
tacle : he turned away from it with diſguſt, and. 
after a ſhort pauſe, gave vent to his pity in a flood. 
of tears. He ſhortly after ordered a magnificent 


2 to be built to his memory, on the ſpot where Ml 


e was murdered, and a temple near the place to 
meſis, who was the goddeſs that pied wee 
that were cruel to men in adverſity. _ 
It ſhould ſeem that the Egyptians by this time hae - 
fome hopes of breaking off all alliance with the Ro- 
mans, which they conſidered, as in fact it was, but 

_ aſpecious ſubjection. They firſt began to take of- 
fence at Cæſar's carrying the enſigus of Roman 
power before him as he entered the city. Pbotinus, 
the eunuch, alſo treated him with great diſreſpect, 
and even attempted-; his life. Cæſar, however, con- 
cealed his reſentment till he bad a force ſuſſicient to 
Puniſh his treachery; and ſending privately for the 
_ Tegions which had been formerly enrolled for Pom- 
pey's ſervice, as being the neareſt to Egypt, e in 
the mean time * to , an entire conſi- 


n et . governed in any e : 
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EF dence in the king's miniſter, making great entertain. 
ments, and aſſiſting at the conferences' of the philo- 
© , + fophers, who were in great numbers at, Alexandria. 


However he ſoon changed his manner, when he pr 
found himſelf in no danger from the miniſter's at- on 
tempts, and declared that, as being Roman con- he 

ſul, it was his duty to ſettle the ſucceſſion of the 2 
en ͥ he 

©. There were at that time two pretenders for the tr 

and the celebrated Cleopatra, his ſiſter, to whom, In 

by the cuſtom of the country, he alſo was married; ac 

and who, by his father's will, ſhared jointly in the al 
fucceſſion. Not being contented with a bare parti- 0 
| Cipation of power Cleopatra aimed at governing te 
alone; but being oppoſed in her views by the Roman at 

ſenate, who, confirmed her ' brother's title to the C 
crown, ſhe was baniſhed into Syria with Arſinoe, her Vi 
youngeſt ſiſter. Cæſar gave her new hopes of aſpiring * 

to the kingdom, and fent to both her and her bro- e 
ther to plead their cauſe before him. Photinus, the * 


Foung king'e guardian, diſdained accepting this F 
q ' Propoſal, and backed his refuſal by ſending an army b 
' _ . -of twenty thouſand men to beſiege him in Alexan- 1 
ü dria. Cœſar bravely repulſed the enemy for ſome t 
time; but finding the city of too great extent to be t. 
defended by ſo ſmall an army as he then commanded, 


— 


he retired to the palace which commanded the har- 
bour, where he propoſed to make his ſtand. Achillas, n 
. who commanded the Egyptians, attacked him there 7M 
With great vigour and till. aimed at making himſelf © 
maſter of the fleet that lay before the palace. Cæſar, fi 
'  . however, too well knew the importance of thoſe b 
ſhips in the hands of an enemy, and therefore burnt * 
them all, in ſpite of every effort to pre vent him. He t 
next poſſeſſed himſelf of the iſle of Pharos, which was 1 
the key to the Alexandrian port; by which he was en- I ö 


abled to receive the ſupplies ſent him from all ſides; 


united force of all the. Egyptians. 

In the mean time, Cleopatra having heard of the 
preſent turn in her favour, reſolved to depend rather 
on Ceſar's fafour, for gaining the government than 


her on forces. But no arts, as ſhe juſtly conceived 
were ſo likely to influence Cæſar as the charms. of 


her perſon, which, though not faultleſs, were yet ex- 


tremely ſeducing. She was now in the bloom of 


youth, and every feature borrowed grace from the 


lvely turn of her temper. - To the moſt inchanting 


ns ſhe joined the moſt harmonious voice. With 


all theſe accompliſhments ſhe poſſeſſed a great ſhare 
of the learning of the times, and could give audience 


to the ambaſſadors of ſeven different nations without 
an interpreter." The difficulty was how to get at 


Czſar, as her enemies were in poſſeſſion of all the a- 


venues that led to the palace. For this purpoſe, ſhe 
went on board a ſmall veſſel; and in the evening land- 
ed near the palace, where, being wrapt up in a co- 
verlet, ſhe was carried by one Aſpolodorus into the 


very chamber of Czſar. Her addreſs at ſirſt pleaſed 


bim; her wit and underſtanding till fanned the 
flame; but her careſſes, which were carried beyond 


'the bounds of innocence, emirely brought him over 


to ſecond her claims. 

While Cleopatra was hes employed in Grands 
ing her own views, her filter Arſinoe was alſo ſtre- 
nuouſly engaged i in the camp in purſuing a ſeparate 
intereſt, She had found means, by the aſſiſtance of 


one Ganymede, her confident, to make a large divi- 
ſion in the Egyptian army in her favour; and ſoon aſter 
by one of thoſe ſudden revolutions Which are common 


in barbarian camps to this day, ſhe cauſed Achillas to 


be murdered, and Ganymede to take the command 
in. his ſtead, and to carry on the ſiege with greater 


vigour than before. Ganymede's e effort 
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fupplies the palace wh) froth water but this incon- 


venience Cæſar remedied by digging a great number 
of wells. His next endeavour was to prevent the 
Junction of Ceſar's twenty- fourth legion, Which he 

op 0% ue 23x ue ut posduene oll 
Fa naf maſter of > brid I which joined the] iſle of Pharos 
to the continent, from which poſt Czfar was reſolved 
te dislodge him. In the heat of the action, ſome ma- 
| Finers, partly through eurioſity, and partly ambition, 


came in and joined the combatants: but, being ſeided 


wich a panic, inſtantly fled and ſpread a general ter- 


ror through the army. All Cœſar's endeavours to 


rally his forces were in vain, the confufion was paſt 
_ remedy, and numbers were drowned or put to the 
ſword in attempting to eſeape. Now, therefore, ſce- 
ing the irremediable diſorder of his troops, he retired 
to a ſhip in order to get to the palace that was jult 
_ oppolite : however, he was no ſooner on board, than 
great crowds entered at the ſame time with him; up- 
on which, apprehenſive of the ſhip's ſinking, he jum- 


e | hh into the fea, and fwam two hundred -paccs to the 
ee 


t that lay beſore the palace, all the time holding 
bis own commentaries in his left hand mes ator, 
and his coat of mail in his teeth. 

The Alexandrians,' finding oheir efforts totake the 
palace ineffeCtual, endeavoured at leaſt to get their 
king out of Cieſar's power, as he had ſeized upon his 
perſon in the beginning of their diſputes. For this 
De they made uſe of their cuſtomary arts of diſ- 

ulation, profeſſing the? utmoſt deſire of peace, and 
* only wanting the preſence of their lawful prince to 
give a ſanction to the treaty. Cæſar, who was ſen- 
_ Bble of their perfidy,” neverrheleſs concealed his ſuſ- 


picious, and gave them their king, as he was under 
no apprehenſons from the abilities of a boy. Ptole- 
| : my, however, the inſtant he was ſet at liberty, inſtead 


of promoting the peaee, made or effort to fig vi- 
1 to his heſtiliti es. ö 
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In this manner Ciſar was hemmed in for ſome 
time by this artful-and infidious enemy with all man- 
ner of difficulties againſt him; but he was at laſt re- 


lieved from this mortifying ſituation by Mithridates 
Pergamenus, one of his moſt faithful patrizans, who 
came with an army to his aſſiſtance. This general, 


collecting a numerous army in Syria, marched into 
Egypt, took the city of Peluſium, repulſed the Egyp- 


tian army, with lol, and at laſt joining with Cæſar, 
attacked their camp with a great ſlaughter of the E- 
gyptians: Ptolemy himſelf attempting to eſcape on 


dard a veſſel that was failing down the river, was 
drowned by the ſhip's finking, and Czſar thus be, 


came maſter of all Egypt without any farther oppo- 


ſition. He therefore appointed Cleopatra, with her 
younger brother, who was then but an infant; as 
Joint governors, according to the intent of their fa- 
ther's will, and drove out Arſinoe with Ganymede 


into baniſhment. ä 
Having thus given away kingdoms, he now for- a 
while ſeemed to relax from the uſual activity of his 


conduct, captivated with the charms of Cleopatra. 


Inſtead of quitting Egypt to go and quell the remains 


of Pompey's party, he there abandoned himſelf to his 
pleaſures, paſſing whole nights in feaſting, and all 


the exceſſes of high-wrought luxury with the young 
queen. He even reſolved to attend her up the Nile 
into Ethiopia; but the brave veterans, who had 


long followed his fortune, boldly reprehended his 


conduct, and refuſed to be partners in fo infamous an 


expedition. Thus at length, rouſed from his lethar- 


gy, he reſolved to prefer the call of ambition to that 


of love, and to leave Cleopatra (by whom he had a 
ſon, who was afterwards named Cefario,) in order 


to oppoſe Pharnaces, the king of Coſphorus, who 


had made ſome inroads upon the dominions of 


Rome. £4 
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| he ſon of the great Mithri- 
dates, being ambitious of recovering his father's do- 


_ _ minions, ſeized upon Armenia and Colchis, and o- 


8 Domitius, who had been ſent againſt him. 
Upon Cæſar's march to oppoſe him, Pharnaces, who 
was as much terrified at the name of the general, as 


at the ſtrength of his army, laboured, by all the arts 


of negociation, to ayert the impending danger. Cæ- 
fur, exaſperated at his crimes and ingratitude, at firſt 
diſſembled with the ambaſſadors, and, uſing all expe- 
dition, fell upon the enemy unexpectedly, and in a 
few hours, obtained a ſpeedy and complete victory. 
Pharnaces, attempting to take refuge in his capital, 
was flain by one of his own commanders. A juſt 
." puniſhment for his former parricide. But Cæſar con- 
| nm” him with ſo much eaſe, that, in writing to a 
riend in Rome, he expreſt the rapidity of his victory 
in three words, Veni, vidi, vici A man ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to conqueſt, thought a ſlight battle ſcarce 
worth a longer letter. 1 V 
Czſar having ſettled his affairs in that part of the 


* 


empire as well as time would permit, embarked for I- 


taly, where he arrived ſooner than his enemies could 
Expect, but not before his affairs there abſolutely re- 

uired his preſence: He had been during his ab- 
fades, created conſul for five years, dictator for one 
year and tribune of the people for life. But Anto- 
ny, who in the mean time governed in Rome for him, 
had filled the city with riot and debauchery, and ma- 
ny commotions enſued, which nothing but the arrival 
of Cefar ſo opportunely could appeaſe. However, 
by his moderation and humanity, he ſoon reſtored 
tranquillity to the city, ſcarce making any diſtinction 
between thoſe of his own and the oppolite party, 
Having by gentle means reſtored his authority at - 


home he prepared to march into Africa, where 


Pompey's party had found time toxally under Scipio 
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in Africa, while the reſt of his army followed him. 
Scipio coming to a battle ſoon after, received a com- 
plete and final overthrow, with, incor no loſs on 
the ſide of the victor. Juba and Petreius his gene- 
ral, killed' each other in deſpair ; Scipio, attempting 
to eſcape by ſea into Spain, fell in among the enemy 
and was lain; ſo that of all the generals of that un- 
done party, Cato was now the only one that remain- 
This extarardinary man, whom no proſperity could 
|  elate, nor misfortune depreſs, having retired into 
Africa after the battle of Pharſalia, had led the 
wretched remains of that defeat through burning de- 
ſerts, and tracks infeſted with ſerpents of various ma- 
Agnity, and was no in the city of Utica, which he 
Had heen left to defend. Still, however, in love with 
eyen the ſhew of Roman government, be had form- 
ell the principal citizens into a ſenate, and conceived 
_areſplution of holding out the town. But che en- 
thuſiaſm of liberty ſubſidiug among his followers, 
he was reſolved no longer to force men to be free, 
who ſeemed naturally prone to ſlavery. He now 


therefore deſired ſome of his friends to ſave them- 
ſelves by ſea and bade others to rely on Cæſar's cle- - 


meney ; obſerving that, as to himſelf, he was at laſt 
victorious. After this, ſupping chearfully among his 
friends, he retired to his apart ment, where he behav- 
ed with unuſual tenderneſs to his ſon and to all his 


friends. When he came into his bed- chamber, be 


laid himſelf down, and took up Plato's dialogues on 


the immortality of the ſoul; and having read for 
ſome time, happening to caſt his eyes to the head of 


= 7 


his bed, he was much ſurpriſed not to find his ſword 


there, which had been taken away by this ſon's order 


while they were at ſupper. Upon this, calling one 
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and Cato, afiſted by Juba king of Mauritania ; and,. 
With his uſual diligence landed with a ſmall party © 
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of bis Wente td" Kü what wit become of his 
ſword, and receiving no anſwer, he reſumed his ſtu- 
_ dies, but ſome time after called for his [word again. 
When he had done reading, and perceiving nobody 


_ , obeyed him in bringing his ſword, he called his do- 


# 


. meſtics one after the other, and with a peremptory 


ait demanded his ſword once more. His ſon came 
in ſoon after, and with tears beſought him in the moſt 
humble manner to change his reſolution. ; but re- 


Cebiving a ſtern reprimand, he deſiſted from his per- 


ſuaſions. His ſword being at length brought him, 
he ſeemed fatisfied, and cried. out, Now again [I 
am maſter of myſelf. ” He then took up the book a- 
gain, which he read twice over, and fell into a ſound 
fleep. Upon awaking he called to one of his freed 
men to know if his friends were embarked, or if any 
thing yet remained that could be done to ſerve them. 
The freed man aſſuring him that all was quiet, he 
was then ordered again to leave the room; and Cato 
was no ſooner alone than he ſtabbed himſelf with his 
ſword, below the cheſt, but not with that force he 
intended, for the wound not diſpatching him, he fell 
upon his bed, and at the fame time overturned a ta- 

ble on which he had been drawing ſome geometrical 
figures. At the noiſe he made in his fall his ſervants 
gave a ſhriek, and his ſon and friends immediately 


entered the room. They found him weltering in his 


blood, and his bowels puſhed out through the wound. 
The phyſician who attended his family, baer ing 
that his inteſtines were yet untouched, was for re 
lactic them; but when Cato had recovered his ſen- 
des, and underſtood their intention to preſerve his 
life he puſhed the phyfician from him, and with a 
— Herge | reſolution tore out his OOTY and expir- 
ed. 

"Upon the death of Cato, the war in Alden being 
e "Sort returned in triumph to Rowe 4 
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and, as if he had abridged all his former triumphs 
only to encreaſe the ſplendour of this, the citizens 
were aſtoniſhed at the ,magnificence of the proceſ- 
fion, and the number of the countries he had ſub- 
dued. It laſted four days; the firſt was for Gaul, 
the ſecond for Egypt, the third for his victories in 
Aſia, and the fourth for that over Juba in Africa. 
His veteran ſoldiers all ſcarred with wounds and 
\ now laid up for life, followed their triumphant ge- 
neral crowned with laurels, and conducted him to 
the Capitol. To every one of theſe. he gave a ſum 
equivalent to about an hundred and fifty pounds of 
our money, double that ſum to the centurions, and 
four times as much to the ſuperior officers: The 
citizens alſo ſhared bis bounty ; to every one of 
whom he diſtributed ten buſhels of corn, ten pounds 
of oil, and a ſum of money equal to about two 
pounds ſterling of ours. He after this entertained 
the people at about twenty thouſand tables, treated 
them with the combat of gladiators, and filled Rome 
with a-concourſe of ſpectators from every part of 
Rallye 5 Fr LEY 1 10 
The people, intoxicated with the allurements of 
pleaſure, thought their freedom too ſmall a return for 
ſuch benefits: they ſeemed eager only to find out new 
modes of homage, and unuſual epithets of adulation 
for their great enſlaver. He was created by a new 
title Magiſter Morum, or maſter of the morals of the 
ople : he received the title of emperor, father of 
/ his country; his perſon was declared ſacred; and in 
ſhort upon him alone were devolved for life all the 
great digvities of the ſtate. It muſt be owned, how- 
ever, that ſo much power could never have been en- 
truſted to better keeping. He immediately began his 
empire by repreſſing vice and encouraging virtue. 
He committed the power of judicature to the ſenators 
and the knights alone, and by many ſumptuaty laws 
reſtrained the * luxuries of the rich. He 
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propoſed rewards to all ſuch as had many children in 

and took the moſt prudent methods of re-peopling alc 

the city that had been exhauſted in the late commo- - fp 
r „„ Re we hs Any as 
Having thus reſtored proſperity once more to th 
Rome, he again found himſelf under a neceſſity of fo 
going into Spain to oppoſe an army which had been £ 

 _ Taifed there under the two ſons. of Pompey, and alſo C 
Labienus, his former general. He proceeded in this 0 
expedition with his uſual celerity, and arrived in f. 
Spain before the enemy thought him yet departed 11 
from Rome. Cneius and Sextus, Pompey's ſons, | 
profiting by their unhappy father's example reſolved C 

as much as poſſible to protract the war; ſo that the i 

_ firſt operations of the two armies were ſpent in 1 

; ſieges and fruitleſs attempts to ſurpriſe each other. | 
Alt length Cæſar, after taking many cities from the h 


enemy, and purſuing Pompey with unwearied per- 
feverance, at laſt compelled him to come to a battle 
upon the plains of Munda. Pompey drew up his 
men by break of day, upon the declivity of an hill, 
Vith great exactneſs and order. Cæſar drew up his 
men likewiſe in the plain below; and, after advan- 
eing a little way from his trenches he ordered his 
men to make an halt, expecting the enemy to come 
down from the hill. This delay made Cæſar's ſol- 
diers begin to murmur, while Pompey's with full 
vigour poured down upon them, and a dreaded con- 
flict enſued. - The firſt ſhock was fo dreadful, that 
 Cxſar's men, who had hitherto been uſed to conquer, 
now began to waver. Cæſar was never in ſo much 
danger as now: he threw himſelf ſeveral times into 
the very throng of battle, What, cried he, « are 
3 Jau to give up your es who' is grown 
„ grey in fighting at your head, to a parcel of 
. boys!” Upon this the tenth legion exerted them- 
ſelwes with more than former bravery ; and a party 
ol horſe being detached by Labieuus from the camp 


ef, 
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inpurſuit of a body of Numidian cavalry, Cæſar cried = 
aloud” that they were flying. This cry inſtantly = _ 

- ſpread itſelf through both armies, exciting the one 19 
as much as it depreſſed the other. Now therefore = 
the tenth legion preſſed forward, and a total rout - 1 
ſoon enſued. Thirty thoufand men were killed on WEB 
 Pompey's ſide, among whom was Labienus, whom . BH” 
Cæſar ordered to be buried with the funeral honours 1 
of a general officer. Cneius Pompey eſcaped with a l 
few horſemen to, the ſea- ſide, but finding his paſſage = 
intercepted by Cæſar's lieutenant, he was obliged to So 

| ſeek for a retreat in an obfcure cavern, He was 114 
quickly difcovered by ſome of Cæſar's troops, who 

_ preſently cut off his head, and brought it to the con- = 

gqueror. His brother Sextus, however, concealed 10K 
himſelf fo well that he eſcaped all purſuit, and aftez- x 
wards became very noted and formidable, from his pi- _— 
racies to the people of Rome. 1 1 
Ce ſar, by this laſt blow, ſubdued all his avowed 1 
enemies, and the reſt of his life was employed for Wy, 
the advantage of the ſtate, He adorned the city 8p 
with magnificent buildings he rebuilt Carthage and 114 
Corinth, ſending colonies to both cities: he under- K 
took to level ſeveral mountains in Italy, to drain the (phy 
Pomptine marſhes near Rome, and defigned to cut 1 
thro' the iſthmus of Pelopenneſus. Thus, with 45 
a mind that could never remain inactive, he pon- Fa 
dered mighty projects and defigns beyond the limits Mi 
of the longeſt life; but the greateſt of all was his in- 3-00 

tended expedition againſt the Parthians, by which he 1 
deſigned to revenge the death of Craſſus, Who having Ws 
penetrated too far into their country, was over- 44 


tlirown, himſelf taken priſoner, and put to a cruel 
death, by having molten gold poured down his 
throat, as a puniſhment for his former avarice. 
From thence Cæſar intended to pafs through Hyrcan- 
ia, and enter Scythia, along the banks of the Caſ- 
Pian ſea, then to open himſelf a way through the 
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Fan ſoreſts of Germany into Gaul, and ſo 
dss return to Rome. Theſe were the aims of ambi- 
tion; the jealouſy, of a few individuals put an end to 


* 7 

| Having been made perpetual tains; and receiv- "ol 

Wo en from the ſenate accumulated honours, it began to 5 | 

= de rumoured that he intended to make himſelf king, de 

and, though in fact he was poſſeſſed of the power, th 

the people, who had an utter averſion to the name, 

could not bear his aſſuming the title. Whether he th 
really deſigned to aſſume that empty bononr, "mat: | 


=, now for ever remain a ſecret ; but certain it is, that fi 
_ - the unſuſpecting openneſs of his conduct, marked by 
7 ſomething like a confidence in the innocence of his f 
oe intentions: When informed. by thoſe about him of & 
; 11 
| ' the jealouſies of many perſons. who envied his power, 20 
be was heard to ſay, that he had rather die once by h 
1 treaſon, than to live continually in apprehenſion of 
it. When adviſed of ſome to beware of Brutus, in 5 
hom he had for ſome time repoſed the greateſt con · J 
„  ,,fidence, he opened his breaſt all ſcarred with f 
wounds, ſaying. Can you think Brutus cares for ! 
„ ſuch poor. pillage as this? and being one night : 
4 at ſupper, as his friends diſpoted among themſelves 
j What death. was eaſieſt, he replied that which was 
woſt ſudden and leaſt--foreſeen. But to. convince 
1 world Bow little he had to apprebend from 
his enemies, he diſbanded his company. of Spaniſh 
3 K which facilitated 8 murine againſt his 
A deep conſpiracy was therefore- laid el 
him, compoſed of no leſs than ſixty ſenators. They 
were ſtill the more formidable, as the. generality of 
4 them were of his own party, who having been raiſed 
|, above other citizens, felt more ſtrongly the weight 
x of a ſipgle ſuperior At the head-of t is conſpiracy 
were Brutus, whoſe life Cæſar had ſpared after the 


battle of Pharſalia, and Caſſius, who was pardoned 
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ſoon after; both prætors for the preſent year. Bru- 
tus made it his chief glory to have been deſcended 
from that Brutus who firſt gave liberty to Rome.—. 
The paſſion for freedom ſeemed to have been tranf- 
mitted with the blood of his anceſtors down to him. 
But though he deteſted tyranny, yet he could not for- 
bear loving the tyrant, from whom he had received 
the moſt ſignal benefits. He 
The conſpirators, to give a colour of juſtice to 
their proceedings, remitted the execution of their de · 
lign to the ides of March, the day on which Cæſar 
Was to be offered the crown. The augurs had fore- 
told that this day would be fatal to him, and the 
- . night preceeding he heard his wife Calpurnia lament- 
Ing in her fleep ; and being awakened, ſhe confeſſed 
to him that ſhe dreamed of his being aſſaſſinated in 
her arms. Theſe omens, in ſome meaſure, began to 
change his intention of going to the fenate, as he had 
reſolved that day; but one of the conſpirators com- 
ing in, prevailed upon him to keep his reſolution, tel- 


ling him of the reproach that would attend his ſtay- 


ing at home till bis wife had lucky dreams, and of the 
e that were made for his appearance. As 

e went along to the ſenate, a ſlave, who haſtened to 
him with information of the conſpiracy, attempted 
to come near him, but could not for the crowd, Ar- 
. temidorus, a Greek philoſopher, who had diſcoveced 

the whole plot, delivered him a memorial containing 
the heads of the information; but Cæſar gave it, 
with other papers, to one of his ſecretaries without 
reading, as uſual in things of this nature. Be- 
ing at length entered the fenate-houſe, where the 

conſpirators were prepared to receive him, he met 
one Spurina, an augur, who had foretold his danger, 
to whom he ſaid, ſmiling, „ Well, Spurina, the 
« jides of March are come,” © Yes,” replied the 
augur, „ but they are not yet over.” As ſoon as 
be bad taken his place, the conſpirators came 


— 
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8 * pretence of falutio g bim; and ci 


_ 22 who was ane of ava A ached in a ſup- 
pliant poſture, pretending ve for his brather's 
pardon, who had been Sniſhed by his order. All 
the conſpirators ſeconded him with. WO earneſtneſs ; 
and Cimber, ſeemin ag to ſue with {till greater ſub- 

mſſion, took hold o the bottom of his robe, holding 
him ſo as to prevent his riſing. This was the f. nal 


bf We. reed on. Caſca, who was behind; ſtabbed him, 
| 0 


though flightly, in the ſhoulder. Ceſar inſtantly turo- 
ed round, and, with the ſteel. of his tablet waunded' 
Him in the arm: Howexer, all- the conſpirators: 
were now alarmed, and incloſing him round, he re- 
ceived a ſecond ſtab from an unknown hand in the 


breaſt, while Caſſius wounded him in the face. He 


Kill defended himſelf with great vigour, ruſhing 
Among them, aud throwing down ſuch as oppoſed 
bim till he ſaw Brutus among che conſpirators, 
Who, coming up ſtruck his dagger iuto his abigh. 
From that moment Cæſar thought no more of de- 


Lending himſelf ; but locking pon this conſpirator, 


cried ow, cc And you too my ſon * Then co 


| | his head and preading his robe be fare him, in or- 


4 to fall w Kreater decency, he ſunk down at 
baſe of 3 's ſtatue, after receiving chree and 


Went wounds from hands which he vainly tuppoled 


'- the had diſarmed hy his benefits. 
V. C. . Exſar was killed in tlie Gfry«Alxth year of 
| 71. his age, and abqut fourteen years after he be- 


his Lie we ſhall be equally at a loſs whether moſt 
to admire his great abilitics.or his wonderful fortune. 
To pretend to ſay that from the beginning he plan- 
ned the ſubjection of his native country, is doing no 

at credit to his well known penetration, as a thou- 
fand obſtacles lay in his way, which fortune, rather 
than conduct, was to ſurmount. No man, there- 
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which the chances of ſucceeding were ſo many 
againſt him: it is. moſt, probable that, ike all very 
ſucceſsful men he only made the beſt of every oc- 
currence; and his ambition riſing with his good for- 
tune, from at firſt being contented with humbler 
aims, he at length began to think of governing the 
world, when he found ſcarce any obſtacle to oppoſe. 
his deſigns. Such is the diſpoſition of man, whoſe 
cravings after power are always moſt inſatiable when 
he enjoys the greateſt ſhare. „ 
As ſoon as the conſpirators had diſpatched Cæſar, 
they all retited to the Capitol, and guarded its ac- 
ceſſes by a bady of gladiators which Brutus had in 


; The friends of the late dictator now began to 
find that it was the time for coming into greater 
power than before, and the ſatisfying their ambition 
under the veil of promoting juſtice; of this num- 
ber was Antony, whom we have already ſeen acting 
as a heutenant under Cæſar and governing Rome in 
his abſence. He was a man of moderate abilities 
and exceſſive vices, ambitious of power, only becauſe. 
it gave his pleaſures a wider range to riot in, but 
killed in war, to which he had been trained from bis 
youth. He was conſul for this year, and reſolved, with 
| 9 5 5 who was fond of commotions like himſelf, 
to ſeize this opportunity of gaining that power which 
Cæſar had died for uſurping. Lepidus therefore 
took poſſeſſion of the forum with a band of ſoldiers at 
his devotion ; and Antony, being conſul was per- 
\ mitted to command them. The firſt ſtep was to 
poſſeſs themfelves of all Cæſar's papers and money, 
and next to convene the ſenate.” Never had this 
auguſt afſembly been convened upon ſo delicate an 
occaſion, as it was to determine, whether Cæſar had 
been a legal. magiſtrate or a tyrannical uſurper ; and ; 
whether thoſe who killed him merited rewards or 
puniſhments. There were many of thoſe who had 
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received all their promotions from Cafar, and had 
acquired large fortunes in .conſequence of his ap- 
5 1 Rene to vote him an uſurper therefore would 
be to endanger their property; and yet to vote him 
innocent. might endanger the ſtate. In this dilem- 
ma they ſeemed willing to - reconcile extremes; 
wherefore they approved all the acts of Cæſar, 
and yet granted a n pardon to all the con- 
Ipiratorxs. - 


This decree was very far from giving Antony 17 


ſatisfaction, as it granted ſecurity to a number of 
men who were the avowed enemies of tyranny, and 
Who would be foremoſt in oppoſing his ſchemes of 
_ reſtoring abſolute power. As therefore the ſenate 
had ratified all Cæſar's acts without diſtinction, he 
formed a ſcheme upon this of making him rule when 


- dead as imperiouſly as he had done when hving. 


Being, as was ſaid, poſſeſſed of Cæſar's books of ac- 
counts, he ſo far gained upon his ſecretary as to 
make him inſert whateyer he thought proper. By 
- theſe means great ſunis of money, which Cæſar 
would never have beſtowed, were there diſtributed 
among the. people ; and every man who had any ſe- 


-- ditious deſigns againſt the government was there ſure 


of finding a gratuity, Things being in this ſitua- 
tion, Antony demanded of the ſenate that Cæſar's 
funeral obſequies ſhould be performed, which they 


could not decently forbid, as they had never decla- 


red him a tyrant ; accordingly the body was brought 
forth into the forum withthe utmoſt ſolemnity; and 
Antony, who charged himſelf with the laſt duties 
of friendſhip, began his operations upon the paſſions 
of the people hy the prevailing motives of private in- 


tereſt. He firſt read them Cæſar's will, in which he 


had left Octavius, his ſiſter's grandſon, his heir, per- 


. him to take the name of Cæſar, and three 


arts of his private fortune; and Brutus was to in- 


herit in caſe of * Be. "198 Roman 17 were | 
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Ieh the gardens: which he. had on the other ide ok 


the Tyber: : and every citizen in particular was to 
and unfolding Cæ- 


receive three hundred ſeſterces; 
far's bloody robe in fight of the multitude, he took 


Fare they ſhould obſerve the number of ſtabs in it; he 
then diſplayed an image which to them appeared the 
body of Cæſar all covered with wounds. They could 

no longer contain their indignation, but unanimouſ- 


ly cried out fot revenge, and ran with flaming brands 
5 the pile to ſet fire to the houſes of the conſpirators. 
In this rage of reſenting, meeting with one Cinna, 
whom they miſtook for another of the ſame name, 
who was in the conſpiracy, they tore him in pieces. 
The conſpirators themſelves, however, being well 

- guarded, repulſed the multitude with no great trou- 
ble ; 
thought it ſoon after ſafeſt to retire from the city. 
In the mean time Antony, who had. excited this 
Lame, reſolved to make the beſt of the occaſion. 
an obſtacle to his ambition ſeemed-to ariſe from a 


quarter on which he leaſt expected it, namely, from 


Ocavius Czſar, afterwards called Auguſtus, who _ 
was the grand nephew and adopted ſon. of Czſar., A 
third competitor alſo for power appeared in Lepidns, 


a man of {ome authority, and great riches in Rome. 


At firſt the ambition.of theſe three ſeemed to threa- 
ten fatal conſequences to each other; but, uniting 


ſoon after in the common cauſe they reſolved to re- 
venge the death of Cæſar, and dividing 2ll power a- 


mong themſelves, formed what was called the means. 


Triumvirate. US 47 


The meeting of theſe three uſurpers of dun coun- 
5 e was near Mutina, upom a little iſland 

the river Panarus. Their mutual ſuſpicions, were 
the cauſe of their meeting in a place where they 
could not fear any treachery ; for even in their uni- 
on they could not diveſt themſelves of mutual difi- 
dence. Lepidus firſt Wo and Bading all Mee; 


— 


but perceiving the rage of the people, they 


But 


* 
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| Cafe malle as fignal for the other two to l. 
bey embraced each other upon their firſt meeting; 
and Auguſtus began the conference, by thanking An- 
tony for his zeal in putting Decimus Brutus to death, 


who, being abandoned by his army, was taken as he 


_ was: defgnirg to eſeape into Macedonia, ang behead- 
_ ed by Antony's command. They then entered upon 
the buſineſs that lay before them without any retro- 
ſpection of the paſt. Their conference laſted for 
three days; and in this period, they fixed a diviſion 
- of: government, and determined upon the fate of 
. The- reſult of which was that the ſu- 


pfeme authority ſhould be lodged in their hands, 


' under; the title of Triumvirate, for the ſpace of 
five years; that Antony ſhould have Gaul, Lepidus 


iſlands.” As for Italy, and the eaſtern provinces, 
they were to remain in common until their general 
enemy was entirely ſubdued ; among other articles 
of union, it was alſo agreed that all their enemies 
| ſhould be deſtroyed, of which each prefented a liſt. 

In theſe were-compriſed-not only the enemies, but 
_ the friends of the Triumvirate, ſince thepartizans of 
the one were often found among the oppoſers of the 


„her. Thus Lepidus gave up his brother Paulus to 


tie vengeance of his colleague ; Antony permitted 
the proſcription of his uncle Lucius, and Auguſtus 


delivered up the great Cicero, who was affaſſinated 


uw after by Antony's command. 
I.n the mean time Brutus and Caſſius the princi- 
120 of the conſpirators againſt Cæſar, being compelled 
to quit Rome, went into Grecce, where they per- 
fuaded the Roman ſtudents at Athens to declare in 


the cauſe of freedom; then parting, the former rai- 


led a powerful army in Macedonia, and the adjacent 
countries, while the latter went into Syria, where he 


- on ne maſter of tons legions, and — * 6 


pain, and Auguſtus Africa and the Mediterreanean 
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eppenent Dollabella to ſuch Rraits as to kill himſelf... : 


Both armies. ſoon after, joining at Smyrna, the fight 
of ach formidable force began to revive the declin- 

ing ſpirits of the party, and to reunite the two gene- 
= {till more cloſely, between whom there had been 
ſome time before a ſlight miſunderſtanding. In ſhort 
having quitted Italy like \diſtrefled -exiles, without 
having one ſingle ſoldier, or one town that owned 
their command, they now found them ſelves at the 


head. of a flouriſhing army, furniſhed with all the ne- 


ceſſaries for carrying on the war, and in a condition 
to ſupport a conteſt where the empire of the world 
depended on the event. This ſucceſs in taiſing levies 
was entirely owing to the juſtice, moderation, and 
great humanity of Brutus, who in every inſtance 
ſeemed ſtudious of the r of his Py and 
not his own. 
It was in this flourihing Mate of their aun that 
the conſpirators had formed a-refolution of goingia« 
gainſt Cleopatra, who had made great preparitions 
to aſſiſt their opponents. However, they were Utvert- 
ed from this purpoſe, by an information that Auguſtus 
and Antony were now upon their march with forty 
legions to oppoſe them. Brutũs 'therefore moved to 
| have:their army paſs over into Greece and Macedo- 
nia, and there meet the enemy; but Caſſius ſo fir 
prevailed as to have the Rhodians and 'Lycians firſt 
reduced, who had refuſed-their uſual contributions. 


This expedlirion was immediately put in execution, 


and extraordinary contributions were ratſed by that 
means, the Rhodians having ſcarce any thing left 
them but their lives. The Lycians ſuffered ſtill more 
ſererely ; for having ſhut themſelves up in the city 
of Xanthiug, they defended the place againſt Brutus 


with ſuch” fury, that neither his arts nor entreaties 


could prevail upon them to ſurrender. At length 
cha ann al fet on Pa, by their TY to 
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1 burn the ade of the Romans, Bretus ines 6f | 


.- laying hold on this opportunity to ſtorm the place, 
made every effort to preſerve it, entreating his ſoldi- 
ers to try all means of extinguiſhing the frre: but the 

deſperate phrenzy of the citizens was not to be molli- 

fed. Far from thinking themſelves obliged to their 


generous enemy for the efforts which were made to 
_ ave them, they reſolved ro periſh in the flames 
7 Y pe 


_ Wherefore, inſtead of extinguithing, they did all i in 
their Power to augment the fire by throwing in 
Wood, dry reeds; and all kinds of fuel. Nothing 

could exceed the diſtreſs of Brutus upon ſeeing the 
townſmen thus reſolutely - bent on deſtroying them- 
ſelves ; z he rode about 7 fortifications, ſtretching 


out his hands to the Xanthians, and conjuring them 


to have pity on themſelves and their city; but, in- 
_ ſenſible to his expoſtulations, they ruſhed into the 
flames with deſperate obſtinacy, and the whole ſoon 
beczme an heap of undiſtinguiſhable ruin. At this 
| horrid ſpectacle Brutus melted into tears offering a 
reward to every ſoldier who ſhould. bring him a Ly- 
ian alive. The number of thoſe whom it was poſ- 
- fible to ſave from their own. fury, een to no 
more than one hundred and fifty. 


Brutus and Caſſius met once more at Sardi is; Shete, 
5 after the uſual ceremonies were paſt between them, 


they reſolved to have a private conference together. 
They ſhut themſelves up therefore in the firſt con- 


. .  venient houſe, with expreſs orders to their ſervants 
do give no admiſſion. | Brutus began, by reprimand- 


' ing Caſlius for having diſpoſed of offices which 
ſhould ever be the reward of merit, and for having 
overtaxed the tributary ſtates. Caſſius retorted the 
imputation of ayarice with the more bitterneſs, as he 


knew the charge to be groundleſs. The debate grew 


Warm, till, from loud ſpeaking, they burſt into 


5 R Their friends * were OE at the door 
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"overheard the increaſing vehemence of their voices, 


and began to dread for the conſequences, till Favo- 


nius, who valued himſelf upon a cynical boldneſs, 
that knew no reſtraint, entering the room, witha 


jeſt, calmed their mutual animoſity. Caſſius was 


ready enough to forego his anger, being a man of 
great abilities, but of uneven difpolition ; not averſe 
to pleaſure in private company ; and, upon the 


whole, of mortals not quite ſincere. But the oonduct 


of Brutus was always perfectly ſteady. An even 


gemleneſs, a noble elevation of ſentiment, a ſtrength 


of mind over which neither vice nor pleaſure could 
have any influence, an inflexible firmneſs in, the de- 
fence of juſtice «compoſed the character of that great 
man. After their conference, night coming on, 
Caſſius invited Brutus and his friends to an enter- 


tainment, where freedom and cheerfulnefs for a 


while took place of political anxiety, and ſoftened 


the ſeverity of wiſdom. Upon retiriug home, it was 
that Brutus, as Plutarch tells the ſtory, ſaw a ſpectre 
in his tent. He naturally ſlept hut little, and he had 


increaſed this ſtate of watchfulneſs by habit and 


great ſobriety. He never allowed himſelf to ſleep in 


5 8 only gave ſo much of the night to ſleep as could bare- 


ly renew the natural functions. But eſpecially now, 
when, oppreſt with ſuch various cares, he only gave 


a ſhort time after his nightly repaſt 10 reſt; and, 


waking about midnight, generally read or ſtudied 


: till morning. It was 'in the dead of the night, when 


the whole camp-was perfectly quiet, that Brutus Was 
piring. On a ſudden he thought he heard a noiſe as 


if ſomebody entered, and looking towards the door, 
he perceived it open. A gigantic figure, with a 


frightful aſpect ſtood: before him, and continued to 


gage upon him with ſilent ſeverity. At laſt Brutus 
| had ad courage to ſpeak to it: . Art thou a dzmon, or 
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0 mortal man Lend hy: comeſt 0 0 me? | of 

„ Brutus; 'replied the phantom, «Tam thy evil i 

“ genius; thou ſhalt fee me again at Philippi.“ Bt 
% Well then,“ anfwered Brutus, without being diſ- 80 

1 compoſed, ee ſhall meet again.“ Upon which, 9 
the phantom vaniſhed, and Brutus calling to his ſer- 0 
© Vvants, alked if they had ſeen any thing; to which _ 
; replying 1 in the negative, he again reſumed his' ſtu- M0 
dies. But as he was ſtruck with ſo ſtrange an occur- t 

> rence, he mentioned it the next” day to Caſhus, t 

-- who being an Epicurean, afcribed it to the effect of wo 


an” imagination too much exerciſed by vigilance 3 
and anxiety. Brutus appeared ſatisfied with this ſo- 5 
Tution of his late terrors; and as Antony and Au- — 
guſtus were now advanced into Macedonia, he and 
his colleague paſſed over into Thrace, and drew near 
to the  Tity of Philippi, where the forces of the 
triumviri Were poſted to receive them 
: All mankind now began-to regard the approaching 
armies with terror and ſuſpence. The empire of the 
World depended upon the fate of a battle; as, from 
victory on the one fide, they had to expect freedom; 
but from the other, a ſovereign with abſolute com- 
9 mand. Brutus was the only man who looked upon 
theſe great events before him with calmneſs and 
tranquillity, Indifferent as to ſucceſs, and ſatisfied. 
Wich having done his duty, he ſaid to one of his 
friends „ If I gain the victory, I ſhall reſtore liberty 
«to my country; if I loſe it by dying, I ſhall be 
« delivered from ſlavery myſelf; my condition is fix- | 
«ed, and I run no hazards.”  'Fhe" republican ar- 
1 conſiſted of fourſcore thouſind foot, and twen- 
> ty-thoufand' horfe.. The army of the triumviri 
: amounted to an hundred thouſand foot; and thirteen = 
_ thouſand horſe. Thus, complete on both ſides they 
met and encamped neat each other upon the plains 
of Philippi, a city upon the conſines of Thrace. This 
city was ſituated 1 a 1 towards the weſt 0 


* 
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"uf which a plain Arerched irfelf, by a. pets deck 
N almoſt fifteen leagues to the banks of the river 
'Strymon: . In this plain, about two miles from the 
* town, were two little hills at about a mite diſtant 
from each other, defended on one ſide by mountains, 
on the other by a marſh, which communicated with 
the ſea. It was upon theſe two hills that Brutus and 
Caſſius fixed their camps: Brutus on the hill towards 
the north, Caſhus on that towards the fouth ; and in 
the intermediate ſpace which ſeparated them, tkey caſt 
up lines and a parparet from one hill to the other. 
Thus, they kept a firm communication between the 5 
two camps, which mutually defended each other. 
In this commodious firuation, they could act as they 
thought proper, and give battle only when it I 
thought to their advantage to engage. Behind them 
was the ſea, which furniſhed them with all kinds | 
of proviſions 3, and at twelve miles diſtance the 
Hand of Thatos, which ſerved them for a general 
magazine. The triumviri, on the other hand were 
encamped on the plain below, and were obliged to 0 
bring their proviſions from fifteen leagues giſtance; 
fo that their ſcheme and intereſt was to bring 
on a battle as ſoon as they could. This they o of 
fered ſeveral times, drawing out their men from 
| their camp, and provoking the enemy to engage. 
On the contrary, theſe contented themſelves with 
Swi up their troops at the head of their camps, 
but without deſcending to the plain. This reſolution 
olf poſtponing the battle was all that the republican 
army had for it; aud Caſſius who was aware of his 
advantage, reſolved to haraſs the enemy rather than 
engage them. But Brutus began to ſuſpe& the fide- « 
lity of ſome of his officers, ſo that he uſed all his in- 
fluence to perſuade Caſſius to change his reſolution; - 
« Tam impatient,” ſaid he, „ to put an end to the 
et miferies of mankind, and in that, I have hopes of 
_ enn whether! Fe or IN ay * 
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vere 9955 se for Antony? 8. ſoldiers "1" 
with great 


which lay behind him. Both armies, in attempti 


ng 
t poſlels themſelves of this road, reſolved.at length 
tio come to a general engagement. Thie, however, 

was contrary to the advice of Caſſius, who declared 


that he was forced; as Pompey had formerly been, to 
expoſe the liberty of Rome to the hazard of a battle. 
The enſuing morning the two generals gave the ſig- 


nal for engaging, and conferred together a little 


while before the battle began. Caffius deſired to 
know how Brutus intended to act in caſe they were 
unſucceſsful: to which the other . replied, . That 
«© he had formerly in his writings condemned the 
« death. of Cato, and maintained, that to avoid ca- 


4e lamities by ſuicide. was an infolent attempt againſt 
* Heaven that ſent them; but he had now altered 
#8. his opinions, and, having given .upthis life to his 
4 country, he thaught he had a right to his own 
4 way © end it ; wherefore-he-was reſolved to 


60 8 ea. able being here for a better here- 


b 17 Hang if. Lee. roved. againſt him. ” Well ſaid, £ 
« my friend.” /cricd. Caſhus embracing him, now 
i we may venture to face the enemy; I NT be either we 
„ ſhall be conquerors ourſelves, « or we ſhall:have no 


« cauſe-to fear thoſe that are ſo.” Auguſtus being 


fick, the forces of the triumviri were commanded 2 
ae Antony, who began the engagement by a vi- 


us attack upon the lines of Caſſius. Brutus, on 


the other ſide, made a dreadful irruption on the 
 - army of Auguitus, and drove forward with ſo much 
jatrepidity, that he broke them upon the very firſt 
charge. Upon this he penetrated as far as the camp, 
and cutting in, pieces thoſe who: were left for its de- 
fence, his troops immediately began to plunder ; but 
133 is the, mean time the A of. were forged, 


% 


bour made a road omg the marſh 
which lay to the left of Caſſius's camp, by that means 
opened. a communication with the and of Thaſos 
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aud bis eavalty put to flight: ''Phere "FT no ene 


that this unfertunate WY did not uſe to make his 


infantry ſtand, ſtopping thoſe that fled, and ſeizing 


himfelf the colours to rally them. But Kis own val- 
our alone was not ſufficient to infꝑire his timorous 


army; wherefore, deſpairing of ſucceſs, he cauſed 
himfelf to be ſlain by” one of his freed men. Brutus 
was ſoon informed'of'the defeat of Caſſius, and ſoon 


after of his death as he drew near the camp. He ſeems. - . 


4 


ed ſcarce able to reſtrain the exceſs of bis grief for a 
| man whom he called the laſt of the Romans. 


But his firſt care when he became ſole vere, 
was to aſſemble the diſperſed troops of Caſſius, and 
animate them with freſh hopes of victory, As they 
had loft all they poſſeſſed by the plundering of their 


camp, he promiſed them 'two thouſand denarii each 


man to make up their loſſes. This once more in- 
ſpired them with new ardour, they admired the li- 
berality of their general, and with loud ſhouts pro- 


claimed his former intrepidity. Still however: he-- 


had not confidence ſufficient to face the adverſary, 


who offered him battle the enſuing day. His aim 


Was to ſtarve his enemies, who were in extreme 
want of proviſions,” their fleet haying been lately de- 
feated. But his ſmgle opinion was over-ruled by 
"a reſt of his army, WhO now grew every day more 


confident of their ſtrength, and more arrogant to 


their new general. He was therefore at laſt, after a 
reſpite of twenty days, obliged to comply with their 
folicitations to try the fate of a battle. Both ar- 
mies being drawn out, they remained a long while 
| oppoſite to each other without offering to engage. 

But it is faid that hie himſelf had loſt much of bis na- 
"tural ardour by having ſeen, a fpectre the night pre- 
eeding: however he encouraped his men as much 
as poſſible, and gave the ſignal for another battle 

He had as uſual, the advantage where he 0 
add in perfon, beatingdown the. enemy at the head of 
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| his a and, rg by bis cavalry, „ 


very great f But the troops Which had be- 
longed; to Caſhns „ their terror to the 


reſt of his forces, at laſt the whole army gave way. 
erg ſurrounded by the moſt valiant of his officers, 


ught for a long time with amazing valour. The 
ſon of Cato fell fighting by his ſide, at alſo the bro- 
ther of Caſſius; ſo. tha at laſt he was obliged to 
yield to neceſſity and fled... In the mean time the 
two triumviri, now aſſured of a victory expreſſy or- 
dered by no means to fuſfer the general to eſcape, for 
"Fog bo ons renew the war. Thus the whole body 


pfl the enemy ſeemed chiefly intent to Brutus alone, 
% and his capture ſeemed inevitable. In this. pe- 


rable exigence, Lucilius his friend, was reſolved 


his own death to effect his general's delivery. Then | 


| Fan 2 body of Thracian horſe cloſely, purſuing 


rutus, and juſt upon the point of taking him, he 


boldly. threw himſelf in their way, telling them chat 
he was Brutus. The Thracians overjoyed with ſo 
great a,prize, immediately diſpatched ſome of their 
- companions with the news of. their ſucceſs to the ar- 
my. Upon which, the ardour of the purſuit now 
_ abating, Antony marched out to meet his priſoner, 
and haſten his death or inſult his misfortunes. He 
Was followed by a. great number of officers and ſol- 


diers, ſome blently deploring the fate of ſo virtuous 


a man; others reproaching that mean deſire of life 
for which he conſented to undergo captivity. Anto- 
ny now ſeeing the Thracians approach, began to 


pre- 
pare himſelf for the interview; but the faithful Lu- 
_cilius, advancing. with a chearful air, It is not 


Brutus, ſaid he, „ that is taken; fortune has not 

yet had the power of committing ſo great an out- 

4 rage upon virtue. As for my life it is Well ſpent 

| 40 in;preſerving his honour; take it, for I have de- 
. ceived you.” Antony, {track with ſo much - fide- 

5 dy, n 0 n. the {pot; 4 we vu? chat 
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tine Start loaded him with benefits an honour- 
ea Him with his friend{bip. 
In the mean time Brutus, with a ſmall number of 
friends, paſſed over a rivulet, and, night coming on, 
lat down under a rock, which concealed: him from 
the purſuit of the enemy. After taking breath for a 
| kttle time and caſting his eyes up to heaven, he re- 
peated'a line from Euripides, containing a wiſh to the 
gods, © te that guilt Hould not paſs in this life with- 
_ © gut puniſhment. * Po this he added another from 
tte ſame poet, O- Virtue ! thou empty, name, I 
t have worſhipped thee as a real good, but thou art 
only the ſlave of fortune.” He then called to mind, 
with great tendernefs, thoſe whom he had ſeen pe- 
riſh in battle, and ſent out one Statilius to give him 
ſome information of thoſe that remained: but he ne- 
ver returned, being killed by a party of the enemy's 
horſe. Brutus Judging very rightly of his fate, now 
_ reſolved to die like wiſe, and ſpoke to thoſe who ſtood 
round him to lend him their laſt ſad aſſiſtance. None 
of them however would render him ſo melancholy a 
ſervice. ' He therefore called to one of his ſlaves to 
perform what he fo ardently | defired ; but Strato, his 
tutor, offered himſelf, cry ing out, « that it ſhould 
« never be ſaid that Brutus, in his laſt extremity, 
« ſtood in need of a ſlave for want of a friend. 
Thus ſaying, and averting his head he preſented the 
fword's point to Brutus who threw himſelf upon it, 
Aug immediately expired | 
From the moment of Brutus! ; death the triumviri 
began t to act as ſovereigus, and to divide the Roman 
dominions between them as theirs by right of con- 
_ queſt, However though there were apparently ; 
three who participated all power, yet in fact only 
two were actually poſſeſſed of it ſince Lepidus was 
at firſt admitted og to curb the mutual jealouſy 
of Antony and Avguſtus.; and was poffeſſed neither, 
of park in the army, nor authority among the peo- 
ple. Their ſirſt care was to ne thoſe whom "Oy 
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- 1 e for vengeance? Homenifaaa ls. 
TH ſus, and Quintilius. Varus, all men of the firſt rank 


in the commonwealth, either killed themſelves or 


Were lain. A ſenator and his ſon were ordered to 


caſt lots for their lives, but both refuſed i it: the father 
© yaluntarily gave himſelf up to the executioner, and 


the . ſon ſtabbed himſelf before his face. ee 


begged to have the rites of burial after his death, 
A Auguſtus replied, ,** That he . ſhould. * A 


« grave in the vultures that devoured bim.“ But 


hey the people lamented to ſee the head of Brutus 
ſent to Rome to be thrown at the foot of Cæſar's 


ſtatue. His aſhes, however were ſent to his wife 


Porcia, Cato's daughter, Who following the example 
of her huſband and father, killed herſelf by ſwallow- 
ing burning coals. It is obſerved, that of all thoſe 
wo had a hand in the death of Ceſar, not one died 
2 natural dęeatn. 
The power of the triumviri being thus eſtabliſhed 


upon the ruin of the commonwealth, they now be- 


an to think of enjoying that homage to which they 
had aſpired. Antony went into Greece to teceive 
the flattery of that refined people, and ſpent ſome 
time at Athens, converſing among the philoſophers, 
- and aſſiſting at their diſputes in perſon. From thence 
he paſſed over into A ſia, where all the monarchs.of the 


Faſt who acknowledged the Roman power came to 


pay him their obedience; while the faireſt princeſſes 
ſtrove to gain his favour by the greatneſs of their 
preſents or the allurements of their beauty. In this 
manner he proceeded from kingdom to kingdom, at- 
' tended by a crowd of ſoyereigns, exacting. contribu- 
tions, diſtributing favours, and giving away crowns 
With capricious inſolence. He preſented: the king- 
dom of Cappadocia to Syſenes, i in prejudice of Aria- 

rathes, only becauſe he found pleaſure in the beauty 
of Giapbyra, the mother of the former. He ſettled 
Herod in the kingdom of Judea, and ſupported him 


= &fery. e But e all the ſove- | 
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"i hap pened that Serapion, her pO in the - 


| {and of Cypruf, had formerly furniſhed ſome-ſuc- 
cours to the conſpirators; and it was thought proper 
that ſhe ſhould anſwer for his conduct on that occa- 


fion. Accordingly, having received orders from 
Antony to come and clear herſelf of this imputation 
of infidelity, ſhe readily complied, <qually conſci- 
ous of the goodneſs of her cauſe, and the power of 
her beauty. She was now in her twenty-feventh year, 
and contequently had improved thoſe allurements 
dy art, which, in earlier age, are ſeldom attended 
to. Her addreſs and wit were [till further heighten- 
-. ed, and though there were ſome women in Rome 
1 that were her equals in beauty, none could rival her 


in the charms of ſeducing converſation, Antony 

Was now in Tarſus, a city of Cilicia, when Cleo- 
patra reſolved to attend his court in perſon. She 
failed. to meet him down the river Cydnus, at the 


mouth of which the city ſtood, with the moſt ſump-_ 
' tuous pageantry. Her galley was covered with gold, 
the ſails of purple, large and floating with the wind. 


The oars, of ſilver, kept time to the ſound of flutes 
and cymbals. She herſclf lay reclined on a couch 
ſpangled with ſtars of gold, and with ſuch orna- 


ments as poets and painters had-uſual E to 


upids, who - 
fanned her by turns; while the moſt beautiful nymphs, 
dreſt like Neriads and Graces, were placed at proper 


Venus. On each ſide were boys like 


diſtances around her. Upon the banks of the river 


were kept burning the moſt exquiſite perfumes, 
while an infinite number of people gazed upon the 
Gght with a mixture of delight and admiration. 
he pn was captivated with her beauty, and, leaving 
- all his buſineſs to ſatisfy his paſſion, ſhortly after. 

8 ber. into Egypt- 72 here he continued in 
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Teigns of the Eaſt who thared s favours, none bud. 
ſo 9 a part as Cleopatra, the elbe 519 of | 
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bet caſe and ſoftably to which bis Wiebe int 


Wis er 9h which that luxurious people: were 


CR to ſupp 5 
While bs W thewidIe im Egypt, Kbphſthe, 


who took upon him to lead back the veteran troops, 


_ and ſettle them in Italy, was: aſſiduouſly-employed in 
providing for their ſubſiſtence. He had promiſed 
them lands at home, as a recompence for their paſt 
ſervices ; but they could not receive their new grants 


without turning out the former inhabitants. In con- 
ſequence of this, multitudes of women, wich chil- 


- dren in their arms, whoſe tender 7 — and inno- 


cence excited univerfal compaſſion, daily filled the 
temples and ſtreets with their diſtreſſes. Num- 
bers of hufbandmen and ſhepherds came to depre- 
._ cate the conqueror's intention, or to obtain an habi- 
tation in ſome other part of the world. Among this 
number was Virgil, the poet, to whom mankind owe 


more obligations than to a thouſand conquerors, who 


in an humble manner begged permiſſion to retain 
his patrimonial farm : Virgil obtained his requeſt, 
but the reſt of his countrymen of Mantua and re- 


mona were turned out without mercy. 


Italy and Rome now felt the moſt extreme miſe- 


| ries, che inſolent ſoldiers plundered at will, white 


Sextus Pompey, being maſter of the ſea, cut off all 

foreign communication, and prevented the people's 

receiving their uſual ſupplies of corn. To theſe miſ- 

. chiefs were added the commencement of another 

Civil war. Fulvia, the wife of Antony, who had 
been left behind him at Rome, had felt for ſome 


time all the rage of jealouſy, and reſolved to try eve 


ry method of bringing back ber huſbarg from the 
arms of Cleopatra. She conſidered a breach with | 


Auguſtus as the only probable means of roufing 


him from his lethargy; and accordingly, with the 
aſſiſtance of Lucius, her brother in-law, WhO Was then 4 


; conſul, and entirehy devoted to her intereſt, ſhe 
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began to ſow the ſeeds of diſſention. The pretent 


Was that Antony ſhould have a ſhare in the diſtribu- 


tion of lands as well as Auguſtus. This produced 


negociations between them, and Auguſtus offered to 
make the veterans themſelves umpires in the diſpute, 
Lucius refuſed to acquieſce; and being at the head 
of more than 6x legions, moſtly compoſed. of ſuch 
as were d he reſolved to compell Auguſtus 


to accept of whatever terms he fhould offer. Thus a 
new war was excited between Auguſtus and Antony, 


or at. leaſt. the general of the latter aſſumed the 
lanction of his name. | Auguſtus, however, was 
victorious : Lucius was hemmed in-bctweth two 


apmies, and conſtrained to retreat to Perußa, a city _ 
of Etruria, where he was cloſely beſieged by the op- 


4 


conqueror. Auguſtus. received him very honour- 
ably, and generouſly pardoned him and all his fol- 
JJV | 


Antony having heard of his brother's overthrow, - 


and his wife's being compelled to leave Italy, was 


reſolved to oppoſe Auguſtus without delay. He ac- 


cordingly, ſailed at the head of a conſiderable fleet, 


4 
» 


ha and Rhodes, and had an interview with Fulvia, 


his wife, at Athens. He much blamed her for c- 
caſioning the late diſorders, teſtified the utmoſt con- 


tempt for her perſon, and leaving her upon her 


death-bed at Sycion, haſtened into Italy to fight 
Auguſtus. They both met at Brunduſium, and it 
was now thought that the flames of a civil war were 
going to blaze out once more. The forces of An- 
tony were numerous, but moſtly new raiſed ; how: 
ever, he was afbſted by Sextus Pompeius, who, ia 


SRL, + IX, 


ofite party. He made many deſperate. fallies aud 
Fuldia did all in her power to relieve him, but withe 
- out. ſucceſs, He was at laſt, therefore, reduced to 
ſuch extremity by famine, that he came out in per- 
fon, and delivered himſelf up to the mercy of the 


from Alexandria to Tyre, and from thence to Cy? 
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A theſe oppoſi tions of intereſts was daily coming into 
power. Auguſtus was at the head of thoſe veterans 
who had always been irrefiſtible, but who ſeemed 
no way diſpoſed to fight againſt Antony their former 
general. A negociation was therefore propoſed, 
and by the activity of Cocceius, a friend to both, 
' a reconciliation was effected, all offences and 
ow affronts were mutually forgiven; and to cement the 
union, a marriage was concluded between Anton: 
and Octavia the ſiſter of Auguſtus. A new divi- 
fion of the Roman empire was made between 
them; Auguſtus was to have the command of the 
Weſt, Antony of the Eaſt, while Lepidus was 
obliged to content himſelf with the provinces in 
Africa. As for Sextus Pompeius, he was permitted 
to retain all the iſlands he had already poſſeſſed, to- 
gether with Peloponneſus, he was alfo granted the 
Privilege of demanding the conſulſhip in his abſence, 
3 and of diſcharging that office by any of his friends. It 
Was likewiſe ſtipulated to leave ho fea open, and 
B the people what corn was due out of Sicily. 
hus a general peace was concluded, to the great 
ſatisfaction of the people, who now erpected a ceſſa- 
tion from all their calamities. 
This calm ſeemed to continue for ſome time: An- 
tony led his forces againſt the Parthians, over whom 
| his lieutenant Ventidius had gained ſome advan- 
tages. Auguſtus drew the greateſt part of his army 
into Gaul, where there were ſome diſturbances ; 
and Pompey went to ſecure his newly ceded province 
to his intereſt, It was on this quarter that freſh mo- 
tives were given for renewing the war. Antony, 
who was obliged by. treaty to quit Peloponneſus, 
refuſed to e it, till Pompey had ſatisfied bim 
for ſuch debts as were due to him from the inhabi- 
tants. This Pompey would by no means comply 
With, but immediately ſitted out a new fleet, and re- 
neued his former enterprizes, by cut off ſuch 
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- corn. and proviſions as were conſigned to Italy. Thus, 


the grievances of the poor were again renewed, and 
the people began to complain, that inſtead of three 
tyrants, they were now oppreſſed by four. | 
I n this exigence, Auguſtus who had long meditat- 
cel the beſt means of diminiſhing the number, re- 
ſolved to begin by getting rid of Pompey, who kept 
the ſtate in cantinual alarms. He was maſter of two 
fleets; one, which he had cauſed to be built at Ra- 
venna, and another which Menodorus, who revolted 
from Pompey, brought to his aid. His firſt attempt 


Vas to invade Sicily; but being overpowered in his 


paſſage by Pompey, and afterwards ſhattered in a 
ſtorm, he was obliged to defer his deſigns to the en- 

ſuing year. During this interval he was reinforced 
by a noble fleet of one hundred and twenty ſhips, 
given him by Antony, with which he reſolved once- 
more to invade Sicily on three ſeveral quarters, But 


fortune ſeemed ſtill determined to oppoſe him. He 


was a ſecond time diſabled and ſhattered by a ſtorm, 


which ſo raiſed the vanity of Pompey, that he be- 
gan. to ſtyle himſelf the ſon of Neptune, However, 


- Auguſtus was not to be intimidated by any diſgrace z 


for having ſhortly after refitted his navy, and re- 


cruited his forces, he gave the command of both to 


Agrippa, his faithful friend and aſſociate in war.— 0 


Agrippa 8 himſelf worthy of the truſt repoſed 
85 in him; 


Hamper „ and though he was ſhortly after worſted 
_ himſelf, 


e began his operations by a victory over 


| „ he ſoon after gave his adverſary a complete 
and final overthrow. Thus undone, Pompey re- 
ſolved to fly to Antony, from whom he expected re- 

fuge, as he had formerly obliged that triumvir by 


giving protection to his mother. However, a gleam 


of hope offering, he tried once more, at the head of 


a ſmall body of men, to make himſelf independent, 
and even ſurpriſed Antony's licutenants, who had 
been ſent to accept of his ſubmiſſions, Neyerthelels 
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he was at- laſt endes by Piewetdteht, and deliver: 


ed up to Titus, Antony's heutenant, who ſhortly af- 
ter cauſed him to be-ſlain, 


The death of this general removed one very pow, 


erfkul obſtacle to the ambition of Auguſtus, and he 


reſolved to take the earlieſt opportunity to get rid of 
the reſt of his aſſociates. 

An offence ſoon after this was furniſhed by Lepi- 
dus, that ſerved as a ſufficient pretext to Auguſtus, 


_ fordepriving him of his ſhare in the triumvirate, Be- 


ing at the hea! of twenty-two legions, with a ſtro 
body of cavalry, he idly ſuppoſed that his preſent 
wer was more than an equivalent to the popularity 


of Auguſtus. He therefore reſolved upon adding 


. where he then was, to his province, pretend- 


ing a right, as having firſt invaded it. Auguſtus: 


Tent to expoſtulate upon theſe proceedings, but Lepi- 
dus fiercely replied, , „ That he was determined to 


« have his ſhare in the adminiſtration, and would no 


longer ſubmit to let one alone poſſeſs all the au- 


« thority.“ Auguſtus was previouſly informed of 


the diſpoſition of Lepidus's ſoldiers; for he had, by 
his ſecret intrigues and largeſſes, entirely attached 
them to himſelf. Wherefore, without farther de- 
lay, he with great boldneſs, went alone to the camp 

of Lepidus, and with no other aſſiſtance than his pri- 


vate bounties, and the authority he had gained by his 


former victories, he depoſed his rival. Lepidus was 
deprived of all his former authority, and baniſhed to 
Circzum, where he continued the reſt of his life, de- 
ſpiſed by his friends, and to all a melancholy object 
of blaſted ambition, 


There remained now but one obftacte to his ambi- 
tion, which was Antony, whom he reſolved to re- 


move, and for that purpole began to render his cha- 


racter, as contemptible as he poſſibly could at Rome. 


In fact, Antony's conduct did not a little contribute 


* promote | the r of his ambitious partner. 


. 
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ne bad marched. againſt the” Pirthisns'with 3 pro- 


_ digious army, but was forced'tozeturn with the loſs 5 


of the fourth part of his forces, and all his bag age. 
erer, Antony ſeemed quite regardleſs of con- 


tempt : alive only to pleaſure, and totally diſregard- 


ing the buſineſs of the ſtate, he ſpent whole days and 
nights in the company of Cleopatra, who ſtudied every 
art to increaſe his paſſion and vary his entertain- 


ments. Few women hive been ſo much celebrated. . 


for the art of giving novelty to pleaſure, and making 


trifles important: ſtill” ingenious: in filling up the 
languid e of ſenſual delight with ſome new 
refinement, ſhe was at one time a queen, 


ſtroke © 
then a Bacchanal, and ſometimes an huntreſs. She 


invented a ſociety called, The Inimitable; and thoſe” 
of the court who made the moſt ſumptuous enter- 
tainments carried away the prize. Not contented 


with ſharing in her company all the delights which 


Egypt could afford, Antony was reſolved to enlarge 
his ſphere of luxury, by granting her many of thoſe 
kingdoms which belonged to the Roman empire 
He gave her all Phænicia, Celo Syria, and Cyprus, 


with a great part of Cilicia, Arabia, and Judea, gifts 


which he had no right to beſtow, which he pretend - 


ed to grant in imitation of Hercules. This compli- 
cation of vice and folly at laſt totally exaſperated the 
Romans, and Auguſtus, willing to 
tage of their reſentment, took care ſto exaggerate all 


his defects. At length, when he found the people 


fufficiently irritated againſt him, he reſolved to ſend 
Octavia, who was then at Rome, to Antony, as if 
with a view of reclaiming her huſband ; but in fact, 

to furniſh a ſuſſicient pretext of declaring war "againſt 


him, as he knew me in, be mien with con- 


tempt. EF 20%, WS 


Antony was now at the ety of ee 2 
ung with his inſidious paramour, when he heard 


that Octavia was at Athens upon her journey to viſit 


& 


take the advan- 


him. This was very unwelcome news as well to 
him as to Cleopatra, who fearing the charms of her 
., rival, endeavoured to convince Antony of the ſtrength 
of her paſhon by ber ſighs, languiſhing looks, and 


* 
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well-feigned melancholy, He frequently caught her 


in tears, which ſhe ſeemed as if willing to hide, and 
often entreating her to tell him the cauſe, which ſhe 


ſeemed willing to fuppreſs. Theſe artifices, together 
with the cealcleſs flattery and importunity of her 


; ; | | ö 8 
creatures, prevailed ſo. much upon Antony's weak- 
neſs, that he commanded Octavia to return home 


without ſeeing her: and ſtill more to exaſperate the 


people of Rome, he reſolved to repudiate her, and 
take Cleopatra as his wife. He accordingly aſſem- 
bled the people of Alexandria in the public theatre, 

Where was raiſed an alcove of filyer, under which 


were placed two thrones of gold, one for himſelf and 


the other for Cleopatra. There he ſeated. bimſelf, 
dreſt like Bacchus, while Cleopatra fat beſide, him 


cloathed in the ornaments and attributes of Iſis, the 
. deity of the Egyptians. On that occaſion 


he declared her queen of all the countries which he 
bad already beſtowed upon her; while he aſſociated 


Czſario, her ſon by Cæſar, as her partner in the go- 


vernment. Io the two children whom he had by 
- her himſelf, he gave the title of kings, with very 


extenſive dominions; and, to crown his abſur- 


dities, he next ſent a minute account of his proceed · 
.. - Ings to the two conſuls at Rome. | 


In the mean time Auguſtus had now a ſufficient 
a declaring war, and informed the ſenate of 
is intentions. However, he deferred the execution 


of his deſigns for a while, being then employed in 
auelling an infurreQtion of the Illyrians. The fol- 
lowing year was chiefly taken up in preparations a- 
gainſt Antony, who, perceiving his deſign, remon- 


y, 


| by 


* 
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ue againſt his colleague, N . ſeized 
upon Sicily without affording him à ſhare : alled= 
ging that he had alſo diſpoſſeſſed Lepidus, and kept 
to himſelf the province he had commanded ; and that 
| he bad divided all Italy among his own ſoldiers, lea- 
ving nothing to recompence thoſe in Aſia. To this 
complaint Auguſtus was contented to make a ſarca- 
ſtic anſwer, implying that it was abſurd to com- 
plain of his diftriburion of a few trifling diſtriets in 
Feat, when, Antony having conquered all Parthia, - 
might now te warck his ſoldiers with cities and pro 
vinces. This ſarcaſm provoked him to ſend his ar- 
my without delay into Europe to meet Auguſtus, 
While he and Cleopatra followed to Samos, in order 
to prepare for carrying on the war with vigour. 
When he arrived there it was ridiculous enough to be- 
hold the odd mixture of preparations for pleaſure and 
for war, On one (de, all the kings and princes from 
Egypt to the Euxine fea had orders to ſend him 
ſupplies both of men, proviſions, and arms; on the 
other fide, all the comedians, dancers, bullons; | 
| him. muſicians of Greys were ordered to attend 
im. * 5 
This delay at Sunda} and RY at Athens, 
where he carried Cleopatra to receive new honours, 
was extremely favourable to the arms of Auguſtus, 
- who was at firſt ſcarcely in a diſpoſition to oppoſe 
bim had he gone into Italy; but he ſoon N tiny 
time to put himſelf in a condition for carrying on the 
war, and ſhortly after declared it againſt him in 
form. At length both ſides found themſelves in 
readineſs to begin the war, and their armies' were. 
anſwerable to the empire they contended for. The 
one was followed by all the forces of the Faſt ; the 
other drew all the ſtrength of the Weſt to ſupport 
his pretenfions. Antony's force compoſed a body of 
an hundred 'thoufand foot, and twelve thouſand 
horſe, while his fleet amounted to five hundred 
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L ſhips of war. The army 
- eighty thouſand foot — equalled. his adverfary in 
the number of cavalry: his fect was but half as nu- 


merous as Antony's.; however, his ſhips were 99 16 


built, and manned with better ſoldiers. Ro 
The great decifive engagement, which was a na- 
val one, was fought A. 

dt the enterance of the gulph of Ambracia. Antony 
ranged his 5 before the mouth of the gulph, 4 


Auguſtus drew. up his fleet in oppoſition. - Neither 


general aſſumed any fixed ſtation to command in, but 


Went about from thip to ſhip, wherever his preſence 
was. neceflary.. In the mean time, the two land ar- 


mies, on oppoſite. 4 of the gulph, were drawn 
up, only as. ſpeQatars of the engagement, and en- 


' __  couraged the fleets by their ſhouts te engage. The 
battle began on both, fides with great ardour; and 
Atera manner not practiſed on eee occaſions. 
l! ue prows of their. veſſels were armed with brazen 
1 points, and with theſe they drove furiouſly againlt_ 
.* © each other. They fought for ſome time with great 


fury; nor was there any advantage on either fide, 
except 4 ſmall appearance of diſorder in the centre of 
Antony's fleet. But all of a ſudden Cleopatra de- 


termined the fortune of the day, She was ſeen fly- 


ing from the engagement, attended by fxty ſail, 


ſtruck perhaps with the terrors natural to her ſex: 


But what encreaſed the general amazement was, to 


behold Antony himſelf following ſoon after, leaving 


his fleet at the mercy. of the conquerors 3 and the ar- 

my at land ſoon after followed their example. 

When Cleopatra fled, Antony purſued. her in 2 
0 fire oared galley, and coming along fide, of her 


ps entered it without ſeeing her, or being ſeen by 
| She was in the ſtern, and he went to the 

bl 2 where he remained for ſome time Glenty-hold- 
Ing his head between his hands. In this manner he ; 
* 8 e whole, an, during e either f 
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chrough Magst or ame, he beiten fil nor 
' ſpoke to Cleopatra. At laſt, when they were Aarti. 


ved at the promontory of Tenerus, the queen's fe- 


male attendants reconciled them and every thing went 


on as before, Still however he had the conſola- 
tion to' ſuppoſe his army continued faithful to him, 


and accordingly diſpatched orders to his lieutenant - 
Canidius 'to 9 Auet it into Aſia. However, he 


Was ſoon undeceired when he arrived in Afriea, 
_ where he was informed of their ſubmiſſion to his 
rival. This account ſo tranſported” him with ra; * 
that he was hardly prevented from killing himſelf ; 
but at length, at the intreaty of his friends, he re- 
turned to Alexandria. Cleopatra however ſeemed 
to retain that fortitude in her misfortunes which 
had utterly abandoned her admirer. Having amaſſed 
conſiderable riches, by means of confiſcations, and 
other acts of violence, ſhe formed a very ſingular 
and unheard of project: this was to convey her 
whole fleet over the iſthmus of Suez into the Red Sea, 
and thereby fave herſelf in another region, beyond 
the reach of Rome, with all her treaſures. Some of 
her veſſels were aQtually tranſported thither, purſuant 


to her orders; but the Arabians having burnt them, 


-and Antony diſſuading her from the defign, ſhe 
abandoned it for the more improbable ſcheme of de- 
fending Egypt againft the conqueror. She omitted 
nothing in her power to put this advice in practice, 
and made all kinds of preparations for war, at leaſt. 
hoping thereby to obtain better terms from Auguſtus. 


In fact, ſhe had always loved Antony's fortunes ra- 


ther thar his perſom; and if ſhe could have fallen 
upon Py. method of ſaving. herſelf though even at 
his expence, thete is no doubt but ſhe would have 
- embraced it with gladneſs. She even ſtill had ſome. _ 


| hopes from the power of her charms, though 8 


Was arrived almoſt at the age of forty, and was de- 


 firous of hing upon r thoſe arts which 1 
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1 been ſo fucerfoful wth. the greateſt men of "oY 
Thus, in three embaſſies, which were ſent one after 
another from Antony to Auguſtus in Aſia, the 

queen had always her ſecret agents charged with 
Particular propoſals in her name. Antony defired 
no more than that his life might be ſpared and to 
have liberty of paſſing the remainder of his days 
ia obſcurity., To thoſe propoſals Auguſtus made no 
reply. Cleopatra ſent him alſo public propoſals in 
Eu, of her children; but at the ſame time priyate- 
ly reſigned him her crown, with all the enſigns of 
royalty. To the queen s public propoſal no anſwer 
was given: to her private offer he replied, by giving 
her aſſurances of his favour in, caſe ſhe ſent away 
Antony, or put him to death. Theſe negociations 
were not ſo private but they came to the knowledge 
of Antony, whoſe jealouſy and rage, every occurrence 
now contributed to heighten. He built a ſmall ſoli- 
tary houſe, upon a mole, of the ſea, and there ſhut 
- himſelf up, a prey to all thoſe paſſions that are the tor- 
mentors of unſucceſsful tyranny. There he paſſed his 
time, ſnunning all commerce with mankind, and 
profeſſing to imitate Timon the man- hater. How- 
ever his furious jealouſy drove him even from this 
retreat into ſociety : for hearing that Cleopatra had 
many ſecret conferences with one Thyrſus, an emiſ- 
ſary from Auguſtus, he ſeized upon him; and having 
| Sec him to be cruelly ſcourged, he ſent him back 
to his patron. At the 2 time he ſent letters by 
him, importing that he bad chaſtiſed 'Thyrſus for in- 
ſulting a man in misfortunes ; but withal he gave 

Auguſtus permiſſion to avenge bimſelf, by ſcourging 
ob IIiparchus, Antony's freed man, in the ſame manner. 
Ihe revenge in this caſe would have been highly 
pleaſing to Antony, as Hiparchus had left him to 
Join the, ene his more Sngeeatul, l. 
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" Mebmwtilt the epeyariotts of the war were carried 
n forward, and Egypt ſoo! after became a- 


Gallus, the lieutenant of Augoſtus; took' Paretoni- 


uw Which opened the whole country to his incutfi- 


ons. On the other ſide,” Antony, Who had [till eon- 

ſiderable forces by ſea and land, watited to take that 
important place from the enemy. He therefore 
matched towards it, and flattered Himſelf that, as ſoon 


as he ſhould ſheiw himeſelf to the legions Which he had || | | 
once commande, the affection for their ancient ge- ay 


neral would revive. He approached therefore; and 
exhorted them to remember their former vows of 
fidelity. Gallus however, ordered all the trump 

to ſound, in order to hinder Antony: from dt 
heard, ſo that he was obliged to retite. 


Auguſtus himſelf was in the mean time advancing 


with another army before Peluſium, which, by its 
ſtrong fituation, might have retarded his progreſs for 
ſome time, But the governor of the city, either 
Wanting courage to defend it or'previouſly inſtructed 
by Cleopatra to give it up, permitted him to take 
poſſeſſion of the place; ſo that Auguſtus had nov 
no obſtacle in his way to Alexandria, whghher he 
marehed with all expedition. Antony, upon his ar- 
rival, ſallied out to oppoſe him, fighting with great 
deſperation, and putting the enemy's cavalry to flight, 
This ſlight advantage'onte more revived his declin- 


ing hopes; and, being naturally vain, he re-entered . 


Alexandria'in triumph. Then going all armed as 
he was, to the palace, he enibraced Cleopatra, and 
preſented her a ſoldiet that had diſtinguiſhed him - 
felf in the late engagement. The queen rewarded” 


him very magnificently,preſenting him with an head- 
piece and breaſt-plate of gold. Wich theſe how⸗ 
ever, the ſoldier went off the next night to the other 
arch prudentiy reſolving to ſecute his riches by* 
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bear this defection without freſh n e he — 


| ſolved therefore to make a bold aſpiring effort by ſea 
and land, but previouſly offered to fight bis adverſary 


in ſingle combat. Auguſtus 1g@well knew the inc- 

Þ quality of their ſituations to comply with this for- 

lorn offer ; he only therefore cooly replied, that An- 
tony had ways enough to die belides by ſingle com- 


bat. 


The day after, he poſted the few troops he had re- 
maining upon a riſing ground near the city, from 
whence he ſent orders to his gallies to engage the e- 


nemy. There he waited to be a ſpectator of the 


combat; and at firſt he had the ſatisfaction to ſee 
them advance in good order; but his approbation 
_- was ſoon turned into rage, when he ſaw his ſhips on- 


jvc 


*; ly ſaluting thoſe of Auguſtus, and both fleets uviting 


together, and failing back into the harbour. At the 
very ſame time his cavalry deſerted him. He tried, 


however'to lead on his infantry, which were cafily 


vanquiſhed, and he himſelf compelled to return into 


the town. His anger was now ungovernable. He 


could not help crying out aloud as he paſt, that he was 


- betrayed by Cleopatra, and delivered by her to thoſe 


| who, for her ſake alone, were his enemies. In theſe 
| ſuſpicions he was not deceived; for it was by ſecret 
orders from the query that the fleet had paſt over to 


- the enemy. 


Cleopatra had for A long while dreaded the effects 


of Antony's jealouſy, and had ſome time before pre- 
pared a method of obviating any ſudden ſallies it 
might produce. Near the temple of Ifis ſhe had e- 
rected a building, which was ſeemingly deſigned for 
a ſepulchre. Hither ſhe removed all her treaſure 


and moſt valuable effects, covering them over with 


= torches, fapgots, and other combuſtible matter. This 
5 fie deſigned to anſwer a double purpoſe, 


ſepulchre 
as well to ſcreen her from the ſudden reſentment of 


_ . Antony, as to make Auguſtus believe that ſhe would 
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1 all her treaſures, in caſe he refuſed her proper 
terms of capitulation. Here therefore ſhe retired 
Ks; Antony's preſent fury, ſhutting the gates which 
were fortified with bolts-and bars of iron; but in the 
mean time gave order that a report ſhould be ſpread 
of her death, which news ſoon reached Antony, and 
recalled all his former love and tenderneſs. This. 
poor wreteh was now a being ſubject to the guſt. ok 
every paſſion, and each of them in extreme. He now 
lamented her death with the ſame violence he had 
but a few minutes before ſeemed to deſire it. 
„ Wretched man,“ cried he to himſelf, « what is 
ee there now worth living for, fince all that cout. 
xc ſoothe or ſoften my cares is departed 1 O _—_ 
« tra,” continued he, being got to his chamber, 
4 our ſeparation does not ſo much affſict me, as the 
. diſgrace I ſuffer in permitting a woman to inſtruct | 
ec me in the ways of dying.” He called one of his 
freed men, named Eros, whom he had engaged b 
vath to kill him when ever fortune ſhould drive him 
to this laſt reſource. Eros being commanded to per- 
form his promiſe, this faithful follower drew the 
ſword as if going to execute his orders; but turn- 
ing his face, plunged it into his own boſom, and-died 
at his maſter's feet. Antony for a while hung over 
his faithful ſervant, and commending his fidelity, 
took up the ſword, with which, ſtabbing himſelf 1 in 
the belly, he fell backward upon a little couch. 
Though the wound was mortal, yet the blood ſtop- 
ping he recovered his ſpirits, and earneſtly conjured 
thoſe who were come into the room to put an end to 
his life, but they all fled, being ſeized with fright and 
horror. He therefore continued in this manner for 
ſome time, ſtill crying out and writhing with pain, 
till he was informed by one of the queen's ſecretaries 
that his miſtreſs was (till alive. He then earneſtly 
deſired to be carried to K. place where ſhe was. 
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They accordingly. brought him to the gate of then ſe⸗ | 
| Pulchre ; but Cleopatra, who would not permit it 


dio be opened, appeared at the window, and threw 


down cords, with which with ſome difficulty they 
pulled him up. woo gently laid him on a couch 
where ſhe gave way to her ſorrow, tearing her clothes, 


beating her breaſt, and kiſſing the waund of which 


he was dying.” Antony entreated her to moderate 


dhe tranſports of her grief, aſked. for wine, apd ex- 


Horting her not to lament for his misfortunes, but 
_ to congratulate him upon his former felicity, to con- 
der him as one ho had lived the maſt powerful of 
men, and at laſt died by the hand of a Roman. Juſt 
made his appearance by command of Auguſtus, who 
: hos informed of Antony's deſperate, conduct. 
_ He was ſent to try all means of getting Cleopatra in- 
to his power. Auguſtus having a double motive for 


is ſolicitude on this occaGon ; one, to prevent her de- 


ſtroying the treaſures ſhe had taken with her into the 
tomb; the other, to preſerve her perſon, as an orna- 


ment to grace his triumph. Cleopatra however was 


upon her guard, and would not confer with Procu- 
Aus except through the gate, which was very well ſe- 
 Eured. In the mean time Gallus, one of Auguſtus's 
foldiers, entered with two more by the window at 
_ Which Antony had been drawn up; upon which 
_ Lleopatra, perceiving what had happened, drew a poi- 
1 ons and attempted to ſtab berlelf but was prevent- 
Auguſtus was extremely pleaſed at finding her in 

_ his power: he ſent Epaphroditus to bring her to his 
palace, and to watch her with the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection. He was likewiſe ordered to uſe her in 
_ every reſpect with that deference and ſubmiſſion 
- which were due to her rank, and to do every thing 
in his power to render her captivity agreeable. She was 
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| permitted to have the honour of granting Antony the 
rites. of burial, and furniſhed with every thing ſne 
_ defired that was becoming his di gnity to receive. or 
her love to offer. Yet ſtill ſhe languiſhed under her 
new confinment; her exceſſive ſorrow, her many 
loſſes, and the blows ſhe had given her boſom, pro- 
duced a fever which ſhe ſeemed willing to increaſe. 
She reſolved to abſtain from taking any nouriſhment 
under me pretence of a regimen neceſſary for her 
diſorder : but Auguſtus, being made acquainted 
with the real motive by her phyſician, began to 


threaten her with W to her children in caſe ſhe - . Wi 


perſiſteg. 1 
In / the mean time Auguſtus made his entry into 


Alexandria, taking care to mitigate the fears of the 
inhabitants, by converſing familiarly as he went 
along with Areus, a philoſopher, and a native of 
the place. The citizens however trembled at his 


approach; and when he placed himſelf upon the tri- 


bunal, they proſtrated themſelves with their faces to 
the ground before him, like criminals who waited _ 
the ſentence of their execution. Auguſtus preſently 
ordered them to riſe, telling them that three mo- 
tives induced him to pardon, them. His reſpect for 
Alexander, who was the founder of their city; his 
_ admiration of its beauty, and his friendihip for 
Areus, their fellow citizen. 'I'wo only. of particu- 
lar note were put to death upon this occafion; An- 
tony's eldeſt ſon Antyllus, and Cæſario, the ſon of 
Julius Cæſar, both betrayed into his hands by their 
reſpective tutors, who themſelves ſuffered for their 
perlidy ſhortly after. As for the reſt of Cleopatra's. 
. Children, he treated them with great gentleneſs, 
leaving them to the care of thoſe who were entruſted 
with their education, who had orders. to provide 
them with every thing ſuitable to their birth. As 
for her, when ſhe was recovered from her late in- 
diſpoſition, he came to viſit her in perſon ; the re- 
ö - 
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15 th lying on a couch in a careleſs manner 3 
and, upon his entering the apartment, roſe up to 
| proſtrate herſelf before him. She was dreſt in no- 
thing but a looſe robe. Her misfortunes had given 
an air of ſeverity to her features, her hair was di- 
- ſhevyelled, her voice trembling, her complexion pale, 
and her eyes red with weeping; yet {til} her na- 
tural beauty ſeemed to gleam through the diſtreſs 
that ſurrounded her; and the graces of her motion, 
aud the alluring Pere of her looks, ſtill bore teſti- 
mon to the former power of her charms. Auguſtus 
raiſed her with his uſual compliance, and deſiring 
her to fit, placed himſelf beſide her. Cleopatra had 
been prepared for this interview, and made uſe of 

| every method ſhe could think of to propitiate the 
conqueror. She tried apologies, entreaties, and al- 
larements, to obtain his favour, and ſoften his re- 
 ſentments. She began by attempting to juſtify her 
conduct; but when her art and (kill failed againſt 
manifeſt proofs, ſhe turned her defence into ſuppli- 
- cations, She talked of Ceſar's humanity to thoſe in 
diſtreſs; ſhe read ſome of his letters to her, full of 
- tenderneſs, and enlarged upon the long intimacy that | 

had paſt between them, „But of what ſervice,” 

_ eric the, © are now all his benefits to me Why 
4 could I not die with him ! Yet he ſtill lives; me- 
cc thinks I ſee him tilt before me; he revives in 
„ you Auguſtus was no' ſtranger to this method 
of addreſs 3 but he remained firm againſt all attacks, 
anſwering always, with a cold indifference, which 
| "dbliged her to give her attempts a different turn. 
Bhe now addreſt his avarice, preſenting him with an 
inventory of her treaſure andjewels. This gave oc- 
ca lion to a very ſingular ſcene, which ſhews that the 
Uttle decorums of breeding were then by no means 
ſio carefully attended to as at preſent. One of her 
' ſtewards having alledged that the inventory wes de- 

155 . and that * had ſecreted a Pry of her effects, 
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me fell into a violent paſſion ſtarted from her couch, 
and catching him by the hair, gave him ſeveral blows 
on the face. Auguſtus ſmiled at her indignation, 
and leading her to the couch, deſired her to be paei- 
_ fied. To this ſhe replied, that the could not bear 
being inſulted in the prefence'of one whom the ſo 
highly eſtemeed. „ And ſuppoſing,” cried ſhe, 
„ that f have ſecreted a few triſſes, am I to blame 
- K when they are reſerved not for myſelf but for Li- 
8 via and Octavia, whom l hope to make my inter- 
_-« ceſſors with you?“ This excuſe, which intimated 
a deſire of living was not diſagreeable to Auguſ. - 
tus, who politely aſſured her that ſhe was at liber- 
- ty to keep whatever ſhe had reſerved, and that in 
every thing ſhe would be indulged ro the height of 
her expectations. He then took leave and departed, 
imagining he had reconciled her to life, and to the 
indignity of being ſhewn in the intended triumph 
which he was preparing for his return to Rome: but 
in this he was deceived. Cleopatra all this time 
had kept a correſpondence . with Dolabella, a young 
Roman of high birth, in the camp of Auguſtus, 
who perhaps from compaſſion or ſtronger motives, 
was intereſted in her misfortunes : by him ſhe was. 
* fecretly informed that Auguſtus determined to fend _ 
her off in three days, together with her children, to 
"Rome, to grace his triumphant entry. She now. 
therefore determined upon dying: ſhe now threw 
_ herſelf upon Antony's coffin, bewailing her captivity, 
and renewed her proteſtations not to ſurvive him. 
Having bathed, and ordered a ſumptuous banquet, 
ſhe attired herfelf in the moſt ſplendid manner. She 
then feaſted as uſual, and ſoon after ordered all but 
her two attendants, Charmion and Iras, to leave the 
room. Then having previouſly- ordered an aſp to 
be ſecretly conveyed to her in a baſket of fruit ſhe 
fent a letter to Auguſtus, informing him of her fatal 
purpoſe, and deſiring to be buried in the ſame tomb 
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with Antony. Auguſtus, upon receiving the letter, 


: inſtantly diſpatched meſſengers. to ſtop her intentions, "1 
but they arrived too late. Upon entering the chan- | * 
ber, they beheld Cleopatra lying dead upon a gilded J 
„couch arrayed in her royal robes, Near her Iras, 4 
3 one of her faithful attendants, * was {tretched lifeleſs 5 
a2 t the feet of her miſtreſs ; and Charmion herſelf, 8 
? almoſt expiring, was Tettling the diadem upon _— 
| Cleopatra's head. “ Alas l“ cried one of the meſ- 9 
ſengers, was this well done Charmion ?“ « Ves, 
replied the, “ it is well done; ſuch a death be SR 
8 comes a glorious queen deſcended from a race il * 
et of noble anceſtors.” On - pronouncing theſe 4 
words: ſhe fell down and er with her much wed 1 
| nnen e res | 
3 W CHAP. XXII. 


1 1 beginning of the 33 if Avcusros,. to the 
Du of DouxTIAx the laſt of the T welve Sa 


1 the death of 3 Auguſtus was now be- 
come maſter of the Roman empire. He ſoon after 
returned to Rome in triumph, where, by ſumptu- 
ous feaſts and magnificent ſhows, he began to obli- 
terate the impreſhons of his former cruelty, and 
from thence forward reſolved to ſecure, by his cle- 
mency, a throne, the foundations of which were laid 
ia blood. He was now at the head of the moſt ex- 
"tenſive empire that mankind had ever concurred in 

_ oheying. The former ſpirit of the Romans, and 
= "obs characteriſtic marks that diſtinguiſhed them 
from others, were totally loſt. The city was now 

inhabited by a concourſe from all the countries of 
the world, and being conſequently/ diveſted of all 
| 1 patriotic principles, perhaps a monarchy was the 

belt form of e that could bg found to unite 
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Auring theſe long contentions among themſelves, and 


atheſe, horrid deyaſtations.þy.civil war, the ſtate was 


daily growing more formidable and powerful, and 
completed the deſtruction of all the kings bo gro- 
ſume d to oppoſe it. 

His firſt care was to 1 nge of the friends, 
F of Antony; to whieh end he publicly reported that 


be had burnt all Antony's letters and papers without 
reading, convinced that, while any thought them- 


Jelves. ſuſpeQted, they would be fearſul of even offer- 
ing him their friendſhip. 
As he had gained — kingdom by his army, fa ad- 
io he W to govern it by the ſenate. This body, 
though greatly fallen from their, ancient ſplendor, he 


| knew to be the beſt ordered, and moſt capable of 
wiſdom and juſtice. To theſe therefore he gave 
the chief power in the adminiſtration of Bis govern- 


ment, while he ſtill kept the people and the army 
ſtedfaſt to him by donatives and acts of favour. * By 


theſe means all the odium of juſtice fell upon the ſe- 


nate, and all the popularity of pardon was ſolely his 
.own. Thus reſtoring to the ſenate their ancient 
' ſplendor, and diſcountenancing all corruption, he 
Pretended to reſerve to himſelf a very moderate ſhare 
of authority which none could refuſe him namely 
an abſolute power to compel all ranks of the Kate to 
do their duty. This in fact was reſerving abſolute 
dominjon in lis own hands : but the miſguided peo- 
ple began to look upon his moderation with aſtoniſh- 
ment, they conſidered themſelves as reſtored to their 


former freedom, except in the capacity of promoting 


_ fedition; and the ſenate ſuppoſed their power re- 


eſtabliſhed in all things but their tendency to injuſ- 
tice. It was even ſaid that the Romans, by ſuch a 


government, loſt nothing of the happineſs that liber- 
-« could produce, and were exempt from all the mis- 
ortunes it FO decaflon· This obſervation might 
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have ſome truth under ſuch a monarch as Auguſtus 5 ip 
no ſeemed to be; but they were taught to change 5 
their ſentiments under his ſucceſſors, when they * 
found themſelves afflicted with all the puniſhments 1 
that tyranny could inflict or ſedition make neceſſary. Ms 
After having eſtabliſhed this admirable order,' Au- 6 
guſtus found himſelf agitated by different inelinati- 2 
ons, and conſidered a long time whether he ſhould * 
keep the empire, or reſtore the people to their anci- 2 
ent liberty. But he adopted the advice of Mæcenas, 5 
Who deſired him to continue in power, and was af- h. 
terwards ſwayed by him, not only in this inſtance, % 
but on every other occaſion. By the inſtructions of To 5 
that miniſter he became gentle, affable, and humane. 3 

By his advice it was that he encouraged men of learn- | 
. EMAP l 1 5 ae 22 . 9 
ing, and gave them much of his time and his friend- r 
ſhip. They in their turn relieved his moſt anxious 5 5 
hours, and circulated his praiſe through the em- 8 
Thus having given peace and happineſs to the em- 1 
pire, and being convinced of the attachment of all = 
the orders of the ſtate to his perſon, he reſolved up- el 
. on impreſſing the people with an idea of his magnani- 1 
mitjy alſo. This was nothing leſs than making a ſhew . 
of reſigning his authority; wherefore having previ - 3 
iouſly inſtructed his creatures in the ſenate how to ti 
act, he adreſſed them in a ſtudied ſpeech, importing 1 
the difficulty of governing fo extenſive an empire; 5 
a'taſk which he ſaid none but the immortal gods N 
were equal to. He modeſtly urged his own inabi- 1 
lity, though impelled by every motive to undertake h 
© it; and then with a degree of ſeeming generoſity, . Ws 
. freely gave up all power which, as he obſerved, t 
E his arms had gained, and the ſenate had con- | 5 
firmed, ——This power he repeatedly offered to re- . 
ſtore, giving them to underſtand, that the true 1 
ſpirit of the Romans was not loſt in him. This { 

4% by 


FD rm or ROME. | 
” | wech operated upon. the ſenate. var iouſly. as, they 


were more or leſs in the ſecret 3 many believed the 
- fincerity of his profeſſions,” and therefore regarded. 
bis conduct as an act of heroiſm, unequalled. by any 
thing that had hitherto appeared in Rome: others 
equally ignorant of his motives, diſtruſted his de- 


ſigns. Some there were who having greatly ſuffer- 


ed during the late popular commotions, were fearful 
of having them renewed ;, but the majority, Who 
were entirely devoted to his intereſt, and inſtructed 
by bis miniſters, frequently. attempted to interrupt 
him while ſpeaking, and received his propoſal with 


_ pretended indignation. Theſe unanimouſly beſought 


him not to reſign the adminiſtration, but upon his 


continuing to decline their requeſt, . they i in a man- 
ner compelled him to comply. However, that his 


perſon might be in greater ſecurity, they immediately 
decreed the pay of his guard to be doubled. On the 


other hand, that he might ſeem to make ſome con- 


ceſſions on his fide, he permitted the ſenate to govern 


the. weak internal provinces of the empire while 
the moſt powerful provinces and thoſe that required 


the greateſt armies for their defence, were taken 


entirely under his own command. Over theſe he 


aſſumed the government but for ten years, leaving 


the people ſtill in hopes of regaining their ancient 


freedom, but at the ſame time laying his meaſures 
ſo well, that his government was rena ed every ten 


years to his death. 


This ſhe w of a reſignation only 1 to codbrat 5 
bim in the empire and the hearts of the people. New r 
honours were heaped upon him. He was then firſt 
called Auguſtus, a name I have hitherto uſed as 

that by which he is beſt known in hiſtory. A laurel . 
Was ordered to be planted at his gates. His houſe 


was called, the palace, to diſtinguiſh it from that of 


ordinary citizens, He was confirmed in the title of 


father of his country, and his perſon declared ſacred 
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avioelolatile;. In (ont; nutte erkenn de r. r 


to find" out new! modes of pleaſing bim; but 
though he deſpiſed the arts of the ſenate, he per- 


| mittel their: homage; well knowing, that} ameng 


mankind, "titles alen n ee which enforbes 
authoftty. 

Upon entering into bie tenth corifullhip; the ſe⸗ 
| nate! by. oatly approved” of alt his acts, and fet' him 


wholly above the power of the laws. They fome 


time after offered to ſwea not only to all the laws: he 


had made, but ſueh as he ſhould imake for the future. 


It was then cuſtomary with farhers upon their death- 
beds to command their children to carry oblations 
to the Capitol, with this inſcription, that at the day 
of their death they left Auguſtus in health. It was 
determined that no man ſhould be put to death on 
fluch days as the emperer entered the city; Upon a 
deartl of previſions, the people in a body 'entyeited-- 
him to accept of the dictatorſhip; but though be 
undertodk to be procurator of the proviſions; he 


wWoulch by no means accept of the title of dictator, 
Wied had been aboliſhed by a le made when An- 


tony was conſul. 
his accumulation of titles and employments did 
not in the leaſt diminiſh his aſſiduity in filling the 


Adauties of each. Several very wholeſome edicts wefe 
. paſſed by his command, tending to e corrup- 


tion in the ſepate and licemiouſneſs in the people. 


He ordained that none ſhould exhibit a tho of gla- 


diators without anne from he” ſenate,” and no 


| hundred and twenty at a time,. This law was ex- 
75 tremely neceffary at ſo corrupt A period of the em- 
pire when whole armies of theſe unfortunate men 


were brought at once upon the ſtage, and compelled 


to fäght, often till half of them were ſlain. It had 
be en uſual” alſo with the knights, and ſome · vomen 


of the firſt 1 anTe to a as ae, 
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ers ; upon the theatre,” he ordered that not 8 they, 
but their children and grand-children ſhould be re- 
ſtrained from ſuch exerciſes for the future. He fin- 
ed many that had refuſed to marry at a certain age, 
and rewarded ſuch as had many children. He or- 
dained that virgins ſhould not be married till twelve 
years of age, and permitted any perſon to kill an a- 
- dulterer taken in the act. He enacted that the ſena- 

tors ſhould be always held in great reverence, adding 
to their authority what he had taken from their power. 
He made a law that no man ſhould have the free- 
dom of the city without a previous examination into 
his merit and character. He appointed new rules 
nnd limits to the manumiſſion of ſlaves, and was him- 


elf very ſtrict in the obſervance of them. With re= — Þ I 


gerd to players, of whom he was very fond, he ſe- 
_  verely examined their morals, not allowing the leaſt 5 
licentiouſneſs in their lives, nor indecency in their 
actions. Though he encouraged the athletic exerciſ- 
ſes, yer he would not permit women to be preſent _ 
at them holding it unbecoming. the motleſty of the 
ſex to be ſpeclators of theſe ſports which were per- 
formed by naked men. In order to prevent bribe 
in ſuing ES offices, he took conſiderable ſums of 
money from the candidates by way of pledge; and 
if any indirect practices were proved againſt them 
they were obliged to forefeit all. Slaves had been hi- 
'therto. diſallowed to confeſs any thing againſt their 
. own maſters ; but he aboliſhed the practice, and firit. 
* ſold the ſlave to another, which, altering the proper- 
ty, his examination became free. Theſe, and many - 
other laws, all tending to reform vice, or deter 'frpm 


* 


* 


crimes, gave the manners of the people another com- 


plexion; ſo.that the rough character of the Roman 
Was now ſoftned into that of the refined citizen. 
Indeed his own example tended a good deal to hu- 

manize his fellow citizens; for being placed above 
all Fe b. bi. . to fear from condeſcen- | 
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„ 1 ß. 
fon; wherefore. be was familiar with all, and fuffer- 


_ ed himſelf to be reprimanded' with the moſt patient 


humility, Though, he was, by the fine authoticy 
- bf his, kation, capable of condemning or acquittiny 
- Whomloever he thought proper, yet he gave the laws 
their proper courſe and even ſometimes pleaded for 
© Hole he deired to protect. Dhiis Primfns, the x6- 
yernor of Macedonia, having a day aſſigned him for 
haying made war upon the Odrifi, a neighbouring 
fate, as he ſaid, by the command of Auguſtus, the 
latter, denied the charge, Upon which the advocate 
for Primus defired, to know, with an infolent zit, 
- what. brought Auguſtus into court, or who had ſent 
for him? Nie the eee ſubmiſſively replied, 
Ihe commonwealth ;” an anſwer which tl 
eaſed the people. Upon another” pccafion, one of 
4 Nis veteran ſoldiers entreated his protection in a cer- 
tain cauſe; but Auguſtus taking little notice of his 
requeſt, deſired him to apply to an advocate. « Ah!“ 
replicd the ſoldier, « it was not by proxy that I ſer. 
ved you, at the battle of Actium.“ This reply 
pleaſed Auguſtus ſo much that he pleaded his caufe 
in perſon, and gained it for him. He was extremely 
affable, and returned the ſalutations of the meaneſt 
perſons. , One day a perſon preſented him a petition, 
Ve erich f6 mock ove this. Abguitos e UGH 
* "with his meanneſs, 4 What, friend,” cried he, 
«©. you ſeem as if you were offering ſomething to an 
elephant and not to a man; be bolder.” One 
„day as he was fitting on the tribanal in judgement, 
Mrcenas, perceiving by his temper that he was in- 
_ clined to be ſevere, attempted to ſpeak to him; but 
not being able to get up to the tribunal ſor the 
crowd, he threw a paper into his lap, on which was 
Written, „ ariſe executioner.” Auguſtus read it 
withott any diſpleaſure, and immediately riſing, par- 
- doned thoſe whom he was diſpoſed to condemn.” But 
what moſt of all ſhewed a total alteration in his dif- 
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for addrefling' him in particular, „ I have twice.” 
ſays he, * given you your life, firſt as an 5 : 
- ic now as a conſpirator; T now give you the conſul- 


was diſcovered before 


' ing them, Ginge dem all; Pur be was refolvea 
o mori Cinna in the greatneſs of his perſerohty, MK 


| 3 


+ poſition, was his treatment of Cornelius Cinna, Pom-. 
pey's grandſon.  'This nobleman” had entered into a 


very noe erat ft wir him; but the plot 
| vered before It Vas ripe fot executibn 
Auguſtus for ſome time debated with himſef how'to 
act ; but at laſt his clemency prevailed} he dbersker! 


S' +; 
* ; 


* 


ene dry Warttiond =» go 
ſent for thoſe who were guilty; and, after reprimand⸗ 


* 


«& ſhip : let us therefore be friends for the fütüre; 


« and let us only contend in ſhewing whether my 


confidence or your fidelity ſhall be 'viQtorious;? 


This genetoſity, which the emperor very happily 
* Triad T PP WE 6 . 22 

ed, had ſo good an effect, that, from that inſtant, 
18 ws * * + * 


* 


ti 


all conſpiracies ceaſed againſt hin- 


In the practice of ſuch virtues as theſe he paſſed a 


long reign of above forty years, in which the happi- 


nels of the people ſeemed to conſpire with his own, » 


not but that there were wars in the diſtant provinces 


of the empire. during almoſt the whole reign, but 


they were rather the quelling bf infurrections than 


the extending of dominions 3 for he had made it a 


rule to carry on no operations, in which ambition, 
4.4 EH Fe * tow 41 e . 4. ny. 
and not the ſafety of the ſtate was concerned. In fact 


* 


he ſeemed the firlt Roman who aimed at galning a 


179 I „„ . 6556 is foie 2h Fo ; b; f 
character by the arts of peace alone, and WO ob. 
tained the affections of the ſoldiers ' without any mi- 

_ lifary talents of his own. Nevertheleſs" the Roman 


FL. % . » # MERE $2 F 1 4 Die 
arms under his lieutenants were crowned with ſuc- 


followe 
wy 4 * * , 


ceſs. The Cantabrians in 8 thin who had ievolted 
were more than once quelled 

" . > TEE i434 13 1171 1 1 „ N ˖· ·˙ | " : 
fon eee his ſon-in-law, and Alius Lama, who 
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1 Tiberius, his ſtep- 


them to their inacceſſible mountains, there 
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On 
beten bem. up, and. compelled them by Shiite 
' to. ſurrender at diſcretion. The Germans alſo 
| 3 ſome uncaſineſs, by their repeated incurſions. 
into the territories of Gaul, but were repreſſed by 
TLollios. The Rhetians were conquered by Druſus, 
tte brother of Tiberius. The Beſſi and Sialafz,bar- 5 
- barous nations, making an jrruption into Thrace, 5 
Were overthrown by Piſdo, governor of Pamphylia 
Who gained ttiumphal honours. The Dacians were 
repreſſed with more than one defeat : the Armeni- 
Ans alſo were brought into due ſubjection by Cans 
- _ his grandſon. The Getylians in Africa took up arms; 
but were ſubdued by the conſul, Caius Coflus, who 
- thence received the ſurname of Getulicus. A dan- 
©  gerous war allo was carried on againſt the Dalma« 
\_  tians and Pannonians, who having acquired great 
ſtrength; by the continuance of a long peace, gather- 
eg an army of two hundred thouſand foot, and nine 
|  thouſandhorſe, threatening Rome itſelf with deſtruc- 
tion. Levies were therefore made in Italy with the 
utmoſt expedition; ; the veteran troops were recalled 
from all parts, and Auguſtus went to Arminium 
for the greater convenience of giving his directions. 
And indeed though perſonal valour was by no means 
| his moſt ſhining ornament, yet no man could. give 
' Wiſer orders upon every emergency, or go with 
greater diſpatch into all parts of his dominions than 
3 5 This war continued near three years, being 
pPfrincipally managed by Tiberius and Germanicus; 
the latter of whom gained great reputation a- 
* -- gainlt theſe fierce and barbarous multitudes. Up- 
bn their reduction, Bato their leader being ſum- 
| moned before. the tribunal of Tiberius, and be- 
ing demanded how he could offer to revolt a- 
1 gaſuſt the power of Rome, the bold barbarian 
 - " replied, “ That the Rogians and not he, were 
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ne "the 1 ſince they had ſent, inſtead of wp 
% and theptierds, to ſecure their flocks, vnly wol 
-« and bears to devour them.” But the war, U. . 
which was moſt fatal to the Roman intereſts 
during this reign, was that Wich was ma- 752+ . 
"naged by Quintilius Varus. This general inva- 
Aiing the territories of the Germans, was induced to 
"follow the enemy among their foreſts" and murſliles 
| With his army in ſeparate bodies: there he Was "It- 'L 
Nl | tacked by night, and entirely cut off, with his Whole 
Army. Theſe were the beſt and choiceſt legions df 
the whole empire, either for valour, diſcipline, ber FF} 
experience. Ihe affliction from this defeat ſeem-⁵ 
ed to fink very deep upon the mind of 'Auguſtls, 
Wc. was often heard to cry out in a tone of anguiſh, 1 
50 Juintilius Varus reſtore me my legions 3 WT ad : 
| 18 hiſtorians pretend to ſay that he never after! 
lecoveted the former ſerenity of his temp er. 
' But he had ſome uneaſineſs of a domeſtic nature 
in his own family that contributed to diftreſs' him; 
"he had married Livia, the Wife of Tiberius Nero, 
by the conſent of her huſband, at a time the Was fix 
i; | 
months gone witk child. hi was an imperious 9 
Woman, and; conſcious of being beloved, "the con- 
"trolled him ever after at her pleaſure 'She had two 
Tons by her former huſband, Tiberius the elder, 
"whom ' ſhe greatly loved; rags Druſus, Who Was 
ö born three months after the had been married to 
Auguſtus, and who was thought to be his own ſon. 
The eldeſt of theſe, Tiberius, whom he afterwards 
adopted, and who ſucceeded him in the empire, was ⁸ 
2 good general, but of a ſuſpicious and obftinate tem- 
er z ſo that though he was ſerviceable to Auguſtus 
5 in bis foreign wars, yet he gave him but little quiet 
at home. He was at laſt obliged to go into exile 
for five years to the iſland of Rhodes, where he chief. 
% ſpent his time in a retired manner, converſing 
25 the Grecks, and adicting himſelf t to 1048 
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bad uſe, Druſus, the ſon of Livia, died in bis 
return from an expedition againſt the Germans, lea- 
- ving Auguſtus inconſolable for his loſs. But his 
greateſt aſliftion was the conduct of his daughter 
0 Fulia, whom he bad by Scribonia his former wife. 
bis woman whom he married to his general Agrip- 
pa, and after his death to Tiberius, ſet no bounds 
to her lewdneſs. Not contented with enjoying her 
 _ pleaſures, ſhe ſeemed alſo earneſt in procuring the 
Ainfamy of ber proſtitutions. Auguſtus for a long + 
I time would not believe the accounts he daily heard 
of her conduct, but at laſt could not help obſerv- 
ving them. He found ſhe was arrived at that exceſs 
odo wantonneſs and prodigality that ſhe had her noc- 
” .. . turnal appointments in, the moſt public paris of the 
city; the very court There her father preſided, 
not being exempt from her debaucheries. He at firſt 
bad thoughts of putting her to death; but aſter ſome 
_ -  confideration, he baniſhed her to Pandatar, for- 
bidding her uſe of the wine, and all ſuch delicacies, 
23s could inflame her vicious inclinations ; he ordered 
Alſo that no perſons ſhould come near her without 
bis own premiſſion, and ſent her mother Scribonia 
With her to bear her company.- Afterwards when- 
uber any attemped to inteſeede for Julia, his anſwer, 
+. , Was, That fire and water ſhould ſooner unite than 
. he with her.” When ſome perſons one day 
were more than uſually urgent with him in her fa- 
your, he was driven to ſuch an extremity of paſſion, 
As ig wiſh that they might have ſuch a daughter. 
However ſhe bad two ſons by Agrippa, named, 
+ Caius and Lucius, from whom great expectations 
| were formed; but they died when ſcarcely arrived at 
1 | man's eftate 3 Lucius about five years after his fa- 
4 5 . tber at Marſeilles, and Caius, two years after. Au- 
| „Kultus having now, in a great meaſure, ſurvived all 
Kis n at ſevgths in "DE. ſeventy: fourth. : 
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ar of his; age began to think of fettring from W 
f tigues of ſtate, and in ſome meaſure of conſtitu . 
oe Tiberius, his ſon in law by Livia, his ſuccef- - 
bor in his uſual employments. He defired the ſe- 
nate to ſalute him no longer at the palace according 


to cuſtom ; nor to take it amiſs if, for the future, he 


* 


Aal not converſe with them as formerly. U. 0 
From that time Tiberius was joined in the 50 
oyernment of the provinces with him, and Ae, 
Ahveſted with almoſt the ſame authority. However, . 
Auguſtus could not entirely forſake the Adminiſtra- 
tion Kok the ſtate, which habit had mixed with his 
ſatisfactions; he ſtill continued a watchful guardian 
of its intereſts, and ſhewed himſelf to the laſt a lo. * 
ver of his people. Finding it now therefore ver 
"inconvenient to come to the ſenate by reaſon of his 
age, he defied to have twenty privy counſellors aſ- 
ſigned him for a year; and it was decreed that what. 
ever meaſures were reſolved upon by them, together | 
with the conſuls, they ſhould have entirely the force 
of a law. He ſeemed in ſome meaſure apprehen- 
fe of his approaching end, for he made-his will, 
and delivered it to the veſtal virgins. He then 10 
lemnized the cenſus or numbering the people, 
whom he, found to amount to four millions, one 
hundred and thirty-ſeven thouſand; which ſhews + 
Rome to have been equal to four of the greateſt" cities 


* 


LF 


of modern times. While theſe ceremonies were per- 


forming by a mighty concourſe of people in the Cam- 
pus Martius, it is ſaid that an eagle Mew round the 
"emperor ſeveral times, and directing its flight to a 

| n perched over the name of "FF 
Stippa, which was by the augurs conceived to por- 
tend the death of the emperor. Shortly after ba- 


Ving accompained Tiberius in his march into Wiyria - .Þ 


as far as Beneventum, he was then taken ill of a 
- diarrhea; Returning therefore from thence, he 
came to Ps near os los and their ae him- 
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{elf daogecoully, iN, be ſent, for Tiberius wih. the 

reſt of his moſt intimate friends and acquaintances. 
F A few: hours before his death, he ordered à looking 
| . glaſs to be brou f 


c ght, and his hair to be adjuſted with 
more han uſual care. He then addreſsed his friends, 


1 


* 


. 


whom he bebeld ſurrounding his bed, and dehired to 
Eno whether he had properly played his part in 

Ae, to which being anſwered in the affirmative, he 

cried out with his laſt breath, (d then give me your 

L applauſe;” and thus, in the ſeventy-lixth. year of 

his ger after keigning forty one, he expired in the 

arms of Livia, bidding her remember their marriage, 
| . * „ 0 


J 


| |: The death of the emperor, when known, cauſed 
|, ' ÞInexpreſlible grief throughout the whole Roman em- 
peine it was even ſuppoſed that his wife Livia had = 
E  fome;band,in haſtening it, willing to procure the : 
E  _ acceſſion more ſpeedily for her ſon. However this 
bes the took care for ſome time to keep it con- 
 . .cealcd, having guarded all the paſſages to the palace; 
| -  Þſometimes giving out that he was recovered, and 
_, pretending a relapſe. At length, having ſettled the 
Auceelhon to her mind, . ſhe publiſhed the emperor's 
Neath, and at the ſarhe time the adoption of Tiberius 
to the empire. The emperor's funeral was perform- 
_ 2ed, with. great magnificence. . The ſenators being in 
their places, Liberius, on whom the care was de- 
« | volved began a conſalotary oration to them; but 
ſuddenl) ſtopped in the beginning of his ſpeech, as 
unable to reſtrain the violence of his ſorrow, and, 
© inſtead, of continuing, gave his notes to Druſus, his 
„on; ho read them, to the ſenate. After this, one 
- of the late; emperor's freedmen publicly read his will 


. 


In the ſenate houſe, wherein he made Tiberius and 
Livia his heirs, and by that, Livia was likewiſe 
adopted into the Julian family, and honoured with 
tlie name of Auguſta. Beſides his will, four other 


_ «writings of his were produced. One in Which he 
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i | had left inſtructions concerning his futicrals another, 
contained an enumeration of his ſeveral exploits; a 
third, compriſing an account of the provinces, for- 


ces, and revenues of the empire; and the fourth a 
ſchedule of directions to Tiberius for governing the 


empire. Among theſe it was found to be bis opinion 


that no man, how great a favourite ſoever he might 
be, ſhould be entruſted with too much authority, left 


T2. ſhould induce him to turn tyrant. Another max- 
im was, that none ſhould deſire to enlarge the em- 


* which was already preſerved with difficulty 
Thus he ſeemed ſtudious of ſerving his country tot 


very laſt, and the ſorrow of the people ſeemed Sar | 
to his aſſiduity. It was decreed that all the women 


| ſhould mourn for the whole year. Temples were 


” erected to him ; divine honours were allowed him 
and one Numericus Atticus,a ſenator, willing to con⸗ | 
vert the adulation of the times to his own benefit, 


received a large ſum of money, for ſwearing that he 


ſaw him aſcending into heaven; ſo that no doubt 
5 remained among the people- concerning his divinity. 


Such were the honours paid to Auguſtus, whoſe 
power began in the ſlaughter, and terminated in the 


appineſs of his ſubjects; ſo that it was ſaid of him, | 
& that it had been good for mankind if he had never 


been born, or if he had never died.“ It is very 


probable that the cruelties exerciſed in his triumvi- 
rate were ſuggeſted by his colleagues; or perhaps, 


he thought in the caſe of Cæſar's death, that re- 


venge was virtue. Certain it is, that theſe ſeverities 


were in ſome meaſure neceſſary, to reſtore public 


_ tranquillity; for, until the Roman ſpirit was entirely 
eradicated, no monarchy could be ſecure. He gave 
the government an air ſuited to the diſpoſition of the 


times ; he indulged his ſubjects in the pride of ſeeing 
the appearance of a republic, while he made them 


really happy in the effects of a moſt abſolute 


monarchy, guided by the moſt conſummate 2 8 


I 
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I1n chis laſt virtue he ſeems, to have excelled moſt | 
wonarchs; and indeed, could we ſeparate Octavius 


tom Augoſtus, he would be one of the moſt fault- 
%%N[ĩ[ cc 
F. c. Fiberius was fifty-fix years old When he 
HR} took upon him the government of the Ro- 
E A. 71 man empire. He had long lived in, a pro- 
iz. foundfiateof dilimulation under Auguſtus, 
2. and was not yet hardy enough to ſhew 
© himfelfin his real charaQer. In the beginning of 
bis reign nothing. appeared but prudence, generoſity, 
_  # and clemency. But the ſucceſſes of Germanicus, his 
-  pephew, over the Germans, firſt brought his natural 
- diſpoſitionsto light, and.diſcoyered the malignity of 
©  * his mind without diſguiſe. He ſoon therefore be- 
= -: Fin to conſult on the moſt ſpecious means of hum- 
bling che popularity of Germanicus, and removing 
© -* this object of his ſuſpicions. For this purpoſe he 
=: Ache iſo to Germanicus, a perſon of a furious 
duc headſtrong temper, and in every reſpect fit to 
” exccute thoſe fatal purpoſes for which he was deſign- 
end. His infruftions were to oppoſe Germanieus 
upon every occalion, and to excite all the hatred a- 
-  *  gainſt bim which, without ſuſpicion, he could, and 
©” _ even. procure his death if any opportunity ſhopld 
|, offer. This agent ſucceeded; Germapicus died ſgon 
After; and as it was univerſally. believed by poiſon. 
Having pow no object of jealouſy to keep, bim in 
nme, he began to pull off the maſk' entirely, and ap- 
Pear mare in his natural character than before. In 
he beginning of his cruelties, he tock into his confi- 
E  _ dence Sejanus, a Roman knight, who found out the - 
method of gaining his confidence by the moſt refin- 
ae degree of diſſimulation, being an overmatch for 
his maſter in bis own arts. It is not. well known 
Whether he was che adyiſcr of all the crvelties that 
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Tibends fo retite to ſome agreeable retreat remote 


from Rome. By this he expected many advantages, 
- * Bnice there could be no acceſs to the emperor but by 
him. Thie emperor either "prevailed upon by his 
perſuaſions, or purſuing the natural turn of his tem-. 
per, Which led to indotence and debauchery, in the 
twelfth year of his r reign left Rome, and went into 
Campania, under pretence of dedicating temples to 
Jupiter and Auguſtus, Still growing weary of places 


where mankind might follow him with their com- 


* plaints and diſtreſſes, he withdrew himſelf into that 
moſt delightful iſland of Caprea, three miles from 
the continent, and oppoſite Naples. Buried in 
this retreat, he gave himſelf- up to his abandoned 
pleaſures, quite re e of the miſerles of his 


. 


In fact it had been happy for W 8 had he 
given up his ſuſpicions when he- declined the fa- 


tigues of reigning, and reſigned the will to do harm, 
when he diveſted himſelf of the power of doing 
good. But from the time of his retreat he became 
more cruel, and Sejanus always endeavoured to in- 


creaſe his diſtruſts. Secret ſpies and informers were 


| Placed i in all parts of the city, who converted the 


moſt harmleſs actions into ſubjects of offence. 

In conſequence of this; Nero and Druſus, the 
children of Germanicus, were declared enemies to 
_ the ſtate, and afterwards ſtarved to death in priſon, 


while Agrippina, their mother was ſent into ba- | 5 
niſhment. Sabinus, Aſinias Gallus, and Syriacus, 
were upon flight pretences, condemned and execu-- 


ted. In this manner Sejanus proceeded, removing 


all who ſtood between him and the empire, and eve= 
Ty day ins in Ae with W and 


* 
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e of ha after z but de it is kunt mn the 


beginning of his miniſtry, Tiberius emed to become 
more fatally ſuſpicious. = 


Sejabüs began by uſing all kits arts to MEDLEY 
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7 power ci the ſenate. . The number of his ſtatues 
- exceeded even. thoſe of the emperor; people ſwore 
by bis fortune in the fame manner as they would 

Bae done had he been actually upon the throne; 


aud he was more dreaded than even the tyrant who 


= actually enjoyed the empire. But the rapidity of his 
kiſe ſeemed only preparatory to the greatneſs of his 


_- downfal. All we know of Bis firſt diſgrace with the 


emperor is, that, Satrius Secundus was the man 


- who had the boldneſs to accuſe him of treaſon; and 
Antonia the mother of Germanicus, ſeconded the 


"accuſation. The ſenate, who had long been jealous 
of his power, and dreaded his cruelty, immediately 
took this opportunity of going beyond the orders of 
Tiberius, and inſtead of ſentencing him to impriſon- 
ment, they directed his execution. As he was con- 


... duRing to his fate, the people loaded him with in- 


ſult and execration. He was purſued with ſarcaſtic 
reproaches; his ſtatues were inſtantly thrown down, 
and he himſelf ſhortly aſter ſtran Wien: by. che execu- 
fs -Honer: Wits 
His death only lighted up the emperor's rage for 
3 e executions, Planeina, the wife of Piſo, 
Sextus Veſtilius, Veſcularius, Atticus and Julius 
Marinus, were executed by hif command for being 


Attached to Sejanus. He began to grow weary of 


particular executions and gave orders that all the 
accuſed ſhould be put to death together, without far- 
ther examination. I he whole city was filled with 


; laughter and mourning. When one Carnulius had 


Filled himſelf to avoid the torture: “ Ah,” cried 
Tiberius, e how has that man been able to eſcape 


{us me!“ When a priſoner earneſtly entreated- that 
he would not defire his death: “ No,” cried the 


7 tyrant, « I am not ſufficiently your friend to Thort- 


eien your torments.” _ 
In this manner he lived, odious to all the . 


15 and troubleſome t to himſelf; 155 Sr * jthe mu 
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others, and a tormentor of his own, At length, in 
. the. twenty-ſecond year of his reign, he began to feel 
the approaches of his diſſolution, and all his appe- 
tites totally to forſake him. He now therefore, 
found it was time to think of a ſucceflor, and at 
length fixed upon Caligula, willing, perhaps, by the 
| enormity of Caligula's conduct, with which he 
was well acquainted, to cover the memory of his: 
7 In ono nd og ew 3» 
Still, however, he ſeemed willing to avoid his end, 
and ſtrove by change. of place, to put off the in- 
quietude of his.own refletions. le left his favou- 
rite ifland, and went upon the continent; and at laſt 
fixed at the promontory of Miſenum, in a houſe 
that formerly. had belonged to Lucullus. It was 
, there that he fell into ſuch faintings as all believed 
were fatal. Caligula ſuppoſing him actually dead, 
cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged by the prætori 
an ſoldiers, and went forth from the emperor's apart- 
ment, amidſt the applauſes of the multitude, when 
all of a ſddden he was informed that the emperor 
was recovered, that he had begun to ſpeak, and de- 
fired to eat. This unexpected account filled the 
whole court with terror and alarm; every one who 
had before been earrieſt in teſtifying their joy, 
now reaſſumed their pretended ſorrow, and left the 
new emperor through a feigned ſolicitude for the 
fate of the old. Caligula ſeemed thunderſtruck ; he 
preſerved a gloomy filence, expecting nothing but, 
death inſtead of the empire at which he had aſpir- 
ed. Macro, however, who was hardened in crimes, 
ordered that the dying emperor ſhould be diſpatched, 
by ſmothering him with pillows, or, as 0- u. o 1 
thers will have it, by poiſon. In this man- 
ner Tiberius died, in the ſeventy-eight 4 385 
year of his age, after reigning twenty-two. * . 
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It was in the ee year of this . 
reign that Chriſt was crucified, as if the univerſal 
depravity of mankind wanted no leſs a ſacrifice than 
that of God himſelf to reclaim them. Shortly after 
his death, Pilate-wrote to Tiberius an account of his 
paſſion, reſurrection, and miracles; upon which 
the emperor made a report of the whole to the ſenate, 


deſiring that Chriſt might be accounted a God by 


the Romans. But the ſenate being diſpleaſed that 
the propoſal had not come firſt from themſelves, re- 
fuſed to allow his apotheoſis, alledging an ancient 
law which gave them the ſuperintendence in all mat- 
ters of religion. They even went ſo far as, by an e- 
dict te command that all chriſtians ſhould leave the 
city; but Tiberius, by another edict, threatened 
death to all ſuch as ſhould accuſe them; by which 


means they continued unmoleſted during the reſt of 


his reign. 

All the enormities ot Caligula were concealed in 
the beginning of his reign. But it had been happy 
for him and the empire had ſuch a beginning been a3 
' Airenuouſly maintained. In leſs than eight months 
all appearance of moderation and clemency vaniſhed ; 


. while furious paſſions, unexampled avarice, and es 


pricious cruelty began to take their turn in his mind. 
Pride, impiety, luſt, avarice, and all in the extreme, 
were every moment brought forward. 

His pride firſt began by aſſuming to bimſelf the 
title of ruler, which was uſually. granted only to 
| kings. He would alſo have taken the crown and dia- 
dem had he not been adviſed that he was already 
ſuperior to all the monarchs of the world. Not long 


% 


after he aſſumed divine honours, . and gave himſelf 
the names of ſuch divinities as he thought moſt agree- 


able to his nature, For this purpoſe, he cauſed the 
heads of the ſtatues of Jupiter, and ſome other gods 


- 


places. He frequently ſeated himſelf bet ween Caſtor | 
and Pollux, and ordained that all who came to their 
temple to worſhip, ſhould pay their adorations only 
to him. However, ſuch was the extravagant incon- 
ſtancy of this unaccountable idiot, that he changed 
his divinity as often as he changed his clothes. Being 
at one time a male diety, at another a female; ſome- 
times Jupiter or Mars, and not unfrequently Venus 
or Diana. He even built and dedicated a temple to 
_ his own divinity in which his ſtatue of gold was e- 
very day dreſt in ſimilar robes to thoſe which he 
_ himſelf wore, and was worſhipped by crowds of a- 
dorers. His prieſts were numerous ; the ſacrifices 
made to him were of the moſt exquiſite delicacies 
that could be procured, and the dignity of the prieſt- 
hood was fought by the moſt opulent men of the 
city. However he admitted his wife and his horſe 
to that honour ; and to give a finiſhing ſtroke to his 
abſurdities, he became a prieſt co himſelf His me- 
thod of aſſuming the manners of a deity was not leſs 
_ ridiculous : He often went out in the full moon, and 
- courted it in the ſtyle of a lover. He often invited 
it to his bed to taſte the pleaſures of. his embraces, 


| He employed many inventions to imitate thunder, 


and would frequently defy Jupiter, crying out with 
a ſpeech of Homer, Do you conquer me, or I 
c will conquer you.” He frequently pretended to 
converſe in whiſpers with the ſtatue of Jupiter, and 
uſually. ſeemed angry at jts replies, tbreatening to 
ſend it packing into Greece. Sometimes, however, 
he would aſſume a better temper, and ſeemed con- 
tented that they two ſhould dwell together in amity. 
Of all his vices, his prodigality was the moſt re- 
markable, and that which in ſome meaſure gave riſe 
to the reſt. The luxuries of former emperors were 
ſimplicity itſelf when compared to thoſe which he 
practiſed. He contrived new ways of bathing, where 
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the richell oils, and moſt. precious perfumes, were 


exhauſted with the utmoſt profuſion. He found 
out diſhes of immenſe value, and had even jewels, as 
we are told diſſolved among his ſauces. He fome- 
times had-ſervices of pure gold preſented before his 


gueſts inſtead. of meat, obſerving that a man ſhould 


be an œconomiſt or an emperor. _ 
Ihe expenſive manner in which he maintained his 
2 will give ſome idea of his domeſtic ceconomy. 


e built it a ſtable of marble, and a manger of 
ivory. Whenever this animal, which he called Inci. 


tatus, was to run, he placed centinels near its ſtable 
the night preceding, to prevent its ſſumbers from 


being broken. | He appointed it an houſe, furniture, 


and a kitchen, in order to treat all its viſitors with 
proper reſpect. The emperor ſometimes invited In- 
citatus to his own table, preſented it with gilt oats, 


and wine in a golden cup. He often ſwore by the 
ſafety of his horſe ; and, it is ſaid, he would have 
appointed it to the conſulſhip, had not his death 


E e 5 5 

His impiety was but ſubordinate to his 1 5 FIG 
He ſlew many of the ſenate, and afterwards cited 
them to appear, as if they had killed themſelves. He 
caſt great numbers of old and infirm men, and poor 
decripid houſekeepers to wild bcafts, to free the ſtate 
from fuch, unſerviceable citizens. He uſually fed 


his wild beaſts with the bodies of thoſe wretches 
' , Whom he condemned, and every tenth day ſent off 
numbers of them to be thus devoured, which he jo- 
coſely called, clearing his accounts. One of thoſe 
who was thus expoſed, crying out that be was inno- 


cent, Caligula ordered his tongue to be cut ovt, and 
then thrown into the amphitheatre as before, He 


took delight in killing men with flow tortures, that 
as he expreſt it, they might feel themſelves dying; be- 


ing always preſent at ſuch executions, himſelf direct- 


ing the e of the puniſhment, and mitigating the 
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tortures, merely to prolong them. In fact he valu- 
ed himſelf for no quality more than this unxrelenting 
temper and inflexible ſeverity, which he preſerved 
vhile perſiding at an execution At one time being 
incenſed with the citizens of Rome, be wiſhed that all 
the Roman people had but one neck that he might 


Ul 


- diſpatch them at one blow. _ 

Such inſupportable and capricious cruelties pro- 
duced many ſecret conſpiracies againſt him; but 
_ theſe were for a while deferred upon account of his 
intended expedition againſt the Germans and Bri- 

tons, which he undertook in the third year of his 

reign. For this purpoſe he cauſed nu- D.C. 

merous levies to be made in all parts of the 
empire, and talked with ſo much reſolu- 1 if 

tion, that it was univerſally believed, he 54 5 

would conquer all before him. His march perfectly 

indicated the inequality of his temper: Sometimes it 
as ſo rapid that the cohorts were obliged to leave 
their ſtandards behind them; at other times it was 
ſo ſlow, that it more reſembled a pompous proceſ- 
ſion than a military expedition. In this diſpofition 
he would cauſe himſelf to be carried on eight men's 
ſhoulders, and ordered all the neighbouring cities to 
- have their ſtreets well ſwept and watered to defend a 
him from the duſt. However, all theſe mighty pre- 
r dag La in nothing. Inſtead of conquering 
ritain, he only gave refuge to one of its baniſhed / 
princes ; and this he deſcribed in his letter to the ſe- 
nate as taking poſſeſſion of the whole ifland. Inſtead 
of conquering Germany, he only led his army to the 
ſea-ſhore in Batavia. There, diſpoſing his engines 
and warlike machines with great ſolemaity, and 
drawing up his men in order of battle, he went on 
board his galley, with. which coaſting along he com- 
= manded his trumpets to ſound, and the ſignal to be 
. given as if for an engagement; upon which his men, 
i == having had previous Ik immediately fell to ga- 
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95 thering che ſhells that lay upon the ſhore te 


helmets, terming them the ſpoils of the conquered 


ocean, worthy. of the palace and the Capitol, After 


this doughty expedition, calling his army together as 


a general after victory, he harangued them in a 
_ pompous manner, and highly extolled their atchieve- 
ments; and then diſtributing-money. among them, 


difmiſſcd them with orders to be ' joyful, and congra- 
tulated them upon their riches. But that ſuch ex- 
ploits ſhould not-paſs without a memorial, he cauſed 


à lofty tower to be erected by the ſea-lide, and or- 


dered the gallies, in which he had put to ſea, to be 


_ "conveyed to Rome, in a great meaſure, by land. 


Caſſius Cherea, tribune of the prztorian bands, was 
the perſon who at laſt freed the world of this tyrant. 


Beſides the motives which he had in common with 


other men he had received repeated inſults from Ca- 


. » ligulaz who took all occalions of turning him to ridi- 
cule, and impeaching him of cowardice, merely be- 
_ Cauſe he happened to have an effeminate voice. When- 
ever Cherea came to demand the watchword from 
the emperor, according to cuſtom, he always either 


gave him Venus, Adonis, or ſome ſuch unplying 


effeminacy and ſoftneſs. He therefore ſecretly im 


parted his deſigns to ſeveral ſenators and knights, | 


whom he knew to haye received perfonal injuries 


from Caligula; among whom was Valerius Aſiati- 


cus, whoſe wife the emperor had debauched. An- 


nius Vinicianus alſo was deſirous of engaging in the 
firſt deſign that offered. Beſides theſe, were Cle- 
mens the priv{eCt and Caliſtus, whoſe riches made 
him obnoxious to the tyrant's reſentment. 8 
| While theſe were deliberating upon the moſt cer- 
tain and ſpeedy method of deſtroying the tyrant, an 


FP 


[wanna incident gave new ſtrength to the con- 
ſpiracy. Pompedius, a ſenator of diſtinction, having 
dern e before che e of 2995 Le of | 
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him with diſreſpect, the informer cited one Quinti - 
lia; an actreſs, to confirm his accuſation. Quintilia,, 
however was poſſeſſed of a degree of fortitude not 
eaſily found even in the other ſex. She denied the 
fact with obſtinacy; and being put to the torture 
at the informer's requeſt, ſhe bore the ſevereſt tor- 
ments of the rack with unſhaken conſtancy. But 
what is moſt remarkable of her reſolution is, that ſhe. 
was acquainted with all the particulars of. the conſpi- 
racy: and although Cherea was the perſon appoint- 
ed to preſide at her torture, ſhe revealed nothing: on 
the contrary, when the was led to the rack, ſhe trod 
upon the toe of one of the conſpirators, intimatin 
at once her knowledge of the confederacy, and her 
own reſolution not to divulge it. In this manner 
ſhe ſuffered, until all her limbs were diſlocated ; and 
in that deplorable ſtate was preſented to the emperor, 
who ordered her a gratuity for what ſhe had ſuffer- 
ed. Cherea could no longer contain his indignation, 
at being thus made the inſtrument of a tyrant's cru- 
elty. After ſeveral deliberations with the conſpira- 
tors, it was at laſt reſolyed to attack him during the 
continuance of the Palatine games, which laſted four 
days; and to ſtrike the blow when his guards ſhould 
have the leaſt opportunity to defend him, In conſe- 
quence of this, the three firſt days of the games paſ-' 
ſed without affording any opportunity. Cherea now. 2 
therefore began to apprehend that deferring the time 1 
of the conſpiracy might be a means to divulge it; he 
even began to dread that the honour of killing the 
tyrant might fall to the lot of ſome other perſon. 
more bold than himſelf. Wherefore he at laſt reſol- 
ved to defer the execution of his plot only to the day 
following, when Caligula ſhould paſs through a pri- 
: TR gallery to ſome baths, not far diſtant from the 
„ e Toa 15 


I be laſt day of the games was more ſplendid man 
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the reſt, and Caligula ſeemed more ſprightly and con- 
deſcending than uſual. He took great amuſementin 
_ ſeeing the people ſcramble for the fruits and other 
_ rarities, thrown by his order among them, and ſeem- 
ed no way apprehenſive of the plot formed for his 
_ deſtruction. In the mean time the conſpiracy began 
to tranſpire; and had he had any friends left, it 
could not have failed of being diſcovered, A ſenator 


who was preſent, aſking one of his acquaintance, if he 


had heard any thing new, the other replying in the nega- 


tire, ©. then you muſt know,” ſays he, « that this 
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& day will be repreſented the death of a tyrant,”— 
The other immediately underſtood him, but defired 
him to be more cautious how he divulged a ſecret of 
ſo much importance. The conſpirators waited a 
great part of the day with the moſt extreme anxiety ; 
and at one time Caligula ſeemed reſolved to ſpend 
the whole day without any refreſhment. This unex- 
ected delay entirely exaſperated Cherea; and, had 
* not been reſtrained, he would have gone and per- 
petrated his deſign in the midſt of all the people. Juſt - 
at that inſtant, while he was yet heſitating what he 
_ ſhould do, Aſprenas, one of the conſpirators, per- 
- ſuaded Caligula to go to the bath, and take ſome 
flight - refreſhment in order to enjoy the reſt, of 
the entertainment with greater reliſh. The empe- 
ror therefore riſing up, the conſpirators uſed every 
_ precaution to keep of the throng, and to ſurround 
Ns, under pretence of greater aſſiduity. And theſe 
upon his entering into a little vaulted gallery that led 
from the theatre to the bath reſolved to diſpatch 
him. Cherea firſt ſtruck him to the ground with his 
dagger, crying out, © 'Tyrant, think upon this“ 
© Immediately after, the other conſpirators ruſhed in; 
and, while the emperor continued to reſiſt, crying 
cout, that he was not yet dead, they diſpatched him 
F , 2 Sn 
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- rators, who only aimed at deſtroying a ty- 


4H ducting himſelf, 
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Such was the merited death of Caius Caligula, in 
; the twenty ninth year of his age, after a ſhort reign 
of three years, ten months, and eight days. It wil 
be unneceſſery to add any thing more to his charac- 
tor than what Seneca ſays of him, namely, that na- 
ture ſeemed to have brought him forth, to ſhew what 
was poſſible to be produced from the greateſt vice, 
- ſupported by the greateſt authority. | 1 
As ſqon as the death of Caligula was 1. C. 
made public, it produced the greateſt con 79 

fuſion in all parts of the city. The conſpi- 4 (5 10 


rant without attending to a ſucceſſor, had all ſought 
ſafety, by retiring to private places. Some ſoldiers 
happening to run about the palace, difcovered Clau- 
dius, Caligula's uncle, lurking in a ſecret place, 
where he had hid himſelf through fear. Of this per- 
ſonage, who had hitherto been deſpiſed for his im- 
becility, they reſolved to make an emperor, and ac- 
cordingly carried him upon their ſhoulders to the 
camp, where they proclaimed him, at a time he ex- 
peed nothing but death, and the ſenate confirmed 
their choice. 5 1 
Claudius was now fifty years old when he began 
to reign, The complicated diſeaſes of his infancy 
had in ſome meaſure affe cted all the faculties both 
of his body and mind, He was continued in a ſtate 
of pupilage much longer than was uſual at that time, 
and 47 755 in every part of life incapable of con- 
The commencement of his reign, as it was with 
all the other bad emperors, gave he moſt Proof 


hopes of an happy continuance. He began by pa 


ing an ac of oblivion for all former words and ac- 
tions, and diſanulled all the cruel edicts of Caligula. 
He ſhewed himſelf more moderate than his predecef- 
fors with regard to titles and honours. He forbade 
all perſons, upon ſevere penalties, to ſacrifice to 
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7 him, a8 ey had Toile to Caligula. He was alduous 


in hearing and examining complaints, and frequent-. 
Iy adminiſtered juſtice in perſon, tempering, by his 


g mildneſs, the ſeverity bf ſtrict juſtice. 


* 


their inteſtine commotions. 


To his ſolicitude for the internal advantages of the 


ſtate, he added that of a watchful guardianſhip over 


the provinces. He reſtored Judea to Herod Agrip- 
47 which Caligula had taken from Herod Antipas, 
his uncle, the man who had put John the Baptiſt to 


death, and who was baniſhed by order of the preſent 
emperor. Claudius alſo reſtored ſuch princes to 


their kingdoms as had been unjuitly diſpoſſeſſed by 
his predeceſſors, but deprived the Lycians and Rho- 
dians of their liberty, for having promoted infurrec- 

| tions, and crucihed ſome citizens of Rome. 
Heeven undertook to gratify the people by foreign 
conqueſt. The Britons, who had for near an hund- 
red years been left in the ſole poſſeſhon of their own 
, iſland, began to ſeek the mediation of Rome, to quell 
'The principal man'who 
defired to TubjeQ his native country to the Roman 
dominion was one Bercius, who, by many arguments, 
rſuaded the emperor to make a deſcent upon the 
ifland, magnifying the advantages that would attend 
the conqueſt of it. In purſuance of his advice, there- 
fore, Plautius the prætor was ordered to paſs over 


into Gaul, and make preparations for this great ex- 


pedition. At firſt, indeed, his ſoldiers ſeemed back- 
Ward to embark, declaring that they were unwilling 
to make war beyond the limits of the world, for fo 
they judged Britain to be. However, they were at 
laſt perſuaded to go; and the Britons, under the 
conduct of their king Cynobelnus, were ſeveral 
times overthrown. 
A. D. 46 Theſe ſucceſſes ſoon after induced Clau- 
40 4ius to o into Britain in perſon, upon 
| Fretence that the 1 natives were Till ſcditious, and ad 
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not delivered up ſome Roman fugitives, who had 
taken ſhelter among them. However, his expedition 
- ſeemed rather calculated for ſhew than ſervice : The 
time he continued in Britain, which was in all but 
ſixteen days, was more taken up in regeiving homage 
than extending his conqueſts. Great rejoicings were 
made upon his return to Rome: "The ſenate decreed. 
him a ſplendid triumph; triumphal arches were e- 
rected to his honour, and annual games inſtituted 
to commemorate his victories. In the mean tine 
the war was vigorouſly proſecuted by Plautius and 
bis lieutenant Veſpaſian, who, according to Suetoni- A 
us, fought thirty battles with the enemy, and by that 2 
means reduced a part of the iſland into the form ofa 9 
Roman province. However, this war broke out a- i 
freſh under the government of Oſtorius, , 8 
who ſucceeded Plautius. The Britous 40 
either deſpiſing him for want of experience, or hop- 
ing to gain advantages over a perſon newly come to 
command, roſe up in arms and diſclaimed the Ro- 
man power. The Icini, the Cangi, and the Brigan- 
tes, made a powerful reſiſtance, though they were at 
length overcome; but the Silures, or inhabitants of 
South wales, under their king Caractacus, were the * 
moſt formidable opponents the Roman generals had 
ever yet encountered. This brave barbarian not on- 
ly made a gallant defence, but often ſeemed to claim 
a doubtſul victory. He with great conduct removed 
the ſeat of war into the moſt inacceſſible parts of the 
country, and for nine years kept the Romans in con- 
tinual alarm. a *V*'F 17 35 
This general however, upon the approach of Oſto- 
rius, finding himſelf obliged to come to a deciſive en- | 
gagement, addreſſed his countrymen with calm reſo= 
lution, telling them that this battle would either eſta- 
| bliſh their liberty, or confirm their ſervitude : That 
they ought to remember the bravery of their anceſ- 
| tors, by whoſe valour they were delivered from tax- | 
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es and tributes, and that this was the time to ſhew | 
themſelves equal to their progenitors. Nothing 
=. However that undiſciplined valour could perform, 
W - could avail againſt the conduct of the Roman legi- 
ons. After an obſtinate fight the Britons were en- 
tirely routed ; the wife and daughter of Caractacus 
were taken priſoners ; and he himſelf ſeeking refuge 
from Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, was 
treacherouſly delivered up to the conquerors. When 
5 he was brought to Rome, nothing could exceed the 
curioſity of the people to behold a man who had for 
ſo many years braved the power of the empire. On 
his part he teſtified no marks of baſe dejection; but, 
as lie was led through the ſtreets, happening to ob- 
*ſerve the ſplendor of every object around him: 
. Alas,” cried he, “how is it poſſible that people, 
c poſſeſſed of ſuch magnificence at home, could 
« think of envying CaraQtacus an humble cottage in 
Britain !“ When he was brought before the empetor, 
while the other captives ſued for pity with the moſt 
ahject lamentations. CaraQtacus ſtood before the 
- tribunal with an intrepid air, and ſeemed rather wil- 
ling to accept of pardon, than meanly ſolicitous of 
ſuing for it. If,“ cried he, towards the end of his 
ſpeech, „ I had yielded immediately, and without 
« oppoſition, neither my fortune would have been 
« remarkable, nor your glory memorable; you would 
_ « have ceaſed to be victorious, and I had been for- 
ec gotten. If now therefore you ſpare my life, I 
« ſhall continue a pexpetual example of your clemen- 
„ cy.“ Claudius had the generoſity to pardon. him; 
and Oftorius was deereed a triumph wich however 
JJ io. 
Claudius gave, in the beginning of his reign, the 
higheſt hopes of an happy continuance ; but he ſoon 
| 8 leſſen his care for the public, and to commit 
to his favourites all the concerns of the empire.— 
Ihis weak prince had from his inſancy been in a ſtate 
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of pupilage; and now when called to govern, ne 
Was unable to act but under the direction of others. 
Phe chief of his inſtructors, was his wife Meffalinaz, 
 -whoſe name is almoſt become a common appellation | 


— 


for women of abandoned characters. 
By her was Claudius urged on to commit cruelties, 
which he conſidered only as wholeſome ſeverities, 
"while her debaucheries became every day more no- 
torious, and her lewdneſs exceeded what had ever 
been ſeen in Rome. Her erimes and enormities 
however, being at length diſcovered, the, together 
with her paramour, Caius Silius, ſuffered that death 
77 , TOES ron 
___ Claudius took for his ſecond wife Agrippina the 
daughter of his brother Germanicus, a woman of a 
-cruel"and ambitious ſpirit ; her whole aim being 
to procure the ſucceſſion for Nero her ſon, by a for- 
mer marriage, the treated Claudius with ſuch haughti- 
neſs, that he was heard to declare when heated with 
wine, that it was his fate to ſuffer the diforders of 
Bis wives, and to be their executioner. This ex- 
preſſion funk deep on her mind, and engaged all her 
faculties to prevent the blow. She therefore, re- 
ſolved not to defer a crime which ſhe had meditated 
'a long. while before, which was to poiſon him.— 
She for ſome time, however, debated with herſelt 
in what manner ſhe ſhould adminiſter the poiſon, as 
ſhe feared: too ſtrong a doſe" would diſcover her 
treachery, and one too weak might fail of its effect. 
At length ſhe determined upon a poiſon of fingular 


1 


efficacy, to deſtroy his intellects, and yet not ſudden- 
| Iy to terminate his life. As ſhe had been long con- 

verſant in this horrid practice ſhe applied to a wo- 
man called Locuſta, notorious for aſſiſting on ſuch _ 
| | occaſions, The poiſon was given the emperor among 
TD _ muſhrooms, a diſh he was particularly fond of. 
| HShortly after having eaten, he dropped down-inſen- 
WY ible but this cauſed no — as it was uſual with 
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him to fit eating till he had ſupified all his . 
and was obliged to be carried off to his bed from the 
table. However, his conſtitution ſeemed to over- 
come the effects of the poiſon, when Agrippina re- 
ſolved to make ſure of him; wherefore the directed 
a wretched phyſician, who was her creature, to 
. thruſt a poiſoned feather down his throat, under 
= of making him vomit, and this nd 

v. C. Nero, though but ſeventeen years of 
ape, began his reign with the general. ap- 
| a eg? 3* probation of mankind. * He appeared juſt, 
| liberal and humane; when a warrant for 
the execution of a criminal was brought him to be 
ſigned, he was heard to cry out with feeming con- 
cern, „Would to heaven that I had never learned 
dc to write!“ 

But as he e in years, his crimes ; ſeemed to 
increaſe in equal proportion. The execution of his 
own... mother Agrippina was the firſt alarming in- 
ſtance he gave of his cruelty. Having attempted to 
get her drowned at ſea, failing in this he ordered 
-her to.be put to death in her palace; and coming in 

perſon to gaze upon the dead body, was heard to 
Þ that he never thought his mother had been ſo 
handſome., | 
All the bounds of virtue being thus broken down, 
Mio now gave a looſe to his appetites, that were 
not only ſordid but inhuman. There ſeemed an odd 
contraſt in his diſpoſition ; for while he practiſed 

Gene which were ſufficient to make the mind 
© ſhudder with horror, he was fond of thoſe amuſing 
arts that ſoften and refine the heart. He was parti- 

cularly addicted, even from childhood, to muſic, and 

not totally ignorant of poetry; but thariot-driving 

Was his favourite purſuit; and all theſe he frequently 

was ſeen to exhibit | in public. | 
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fined himſelf to, theſe, and, contented with being 


contemptible, ſought not to become formidable al- 


ſo. His cruelties even outdid all his other extrava- 
gancies. He ſeemed even ſtudious of finding out 
pleaſures as well as crimes againſt nature. Being at- 
tired in the habit of a woman, and covered with a 
yellow veil like a bride, he was wedded to one of his 
abominable companions, called Pythagoris, and ar- 
gain to his freed man Deriphorus. On the other | 
hand that he might be every way deteſtible, he be- 
came the huſband of a youth named Sporus, whom 
= he had previouſly deprived: of the marks of virility. * 
= A great part of the city of Rome was conſumed” by 
fire in his time; and moſt hiſtorians aſcribe the con- 


flagration to him. It is ſaid that he ſtood upon an 


high tower during the continuance of the flames 
enjoying the ſight, and repeating, in a player's ha- 
bit, and in a theatrical manner, ſome verſes upon the 
deſtruction of Troy. As a proof of his guilt upon 
= this occaſion, none were permitted to lend any aſlif-' _ 
BE tance toward extinguiſhing the flames; and ſeveral _ 
== perſons were ſeen ſetting fire to the houſes, alledg- 
ing that they had orders for ſo doing. However this 
be, the emperor uſed every art to throw the odium 
ol ſo deteſtible an action f. 
upon the chriſtians, who were at that time gaining 
ground in Rome. Nothing could be more dreadful. 
than the perſecution raiſed againſt them upon this 
falſe accuſation. Some were covered with the ſkins 
of wild beaſts, and, in that figure, devoured by dogs. 
Some were crucified, and others burnt alive.“ When 
„ the day was not ſufficient 
flames in which they periſhed,” ſays Tacitus, 
„ ſerved to illuminate the night,” while Nero, dref- 
ſed in the habit of a charioteer, regaled himſelf with 
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eir tortures from his garde 
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rom himſelf, and to fix it 


for their tortures, the 


2s, and entertained the 
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people 11 one time with their ſufebings at” * . 

Win the games of the circus. . In this perſecution 
St. Paul was beheaded, and St. Peter was crucified 
= With his head downwards, which death he choſe, 
& as being more diſhonourable than that. of his Divine 
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0 both 182 eas were. Bea at ine ee time. As 


Maſter 


4 conſpiracy formed againſt Nero by Viſbg.a, man 
of great power and integrity, which was premature- 
I) diſcovered, opened a new train of ſuſpicion that 
© deſtroyed many of the principal families in Rome. 
The two moſt remarkable perſonages that fell on 
this occaſion were Seneca the philoſopher and Lu- 
can the poet, who was his nephew. Nero, either 


having real teſtimony againſt him, or elſe hating 


| him for his virtues, ſent a tribune to Seneca, infor- 


ing bim that he was ſuſpected as an accomplice. The 


'tribune found the philoſopher at table with Paulina 
his wife, and.informing him of his bufineſs, Seneca 


replied that his welfare depended upon no. man; 


that he had never been accuſtomed. to indulge the 
errors of the emperor and would not do it now. 


When this anſwer was brought to Nero, he demand- 


ed whether Seneca ſeemed afraid to die; the tribune 
reply ing, that he did not appear in the leaſt terri- 
fed; 5 Then go to him again,” cried the emperor, 
, and give him my orders to die.” Accordingly he 


ſent a centurion to Seneca, ſignifying that it was the 


_ Emperor's pleaſure that he ſhould die. Seneca ſeem- 
ed no way diſcompoſed, and was not unmindful of 


his conſtaney. He endeavoured to conſole his wife 
for his loſs, and exhort her to a life of perſevering 


virtue. But ſhe ſeemed. reſolved on not ſurviving 


him, and preſt her requeſt to die with him ſo earneſt- 


5 ly, that Seneca, who had long looked upon death as 


a.benefit, at laſt gave his conſent, and the yeins of 
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| 9 was old and much enkeebled ks bY Cw 


they were not capable of repreſſing his fortitude or 


his death by.the people, but which has ſince pe- 


ſurvived her huſband for ſome years; but by her 


in fimilar circumſtances, and expired' while be Was 
. repeating that beautiful paſſage :  * 


ec Nec ficut vulnere ſanguis 


4% Pars ultima trunci 
46 Tradidit in cœtum vacuos vitalibus artus, 


: We 


„ EMPIRE or ROE. 


ties of his life, the blood flowed but flowly, ſo that 
he cauſed the veins of his legs and thighs to be „ 
pened alſo. His pains were long and violent, bur St 


his eloquence. He diQated a diſcourſe to two fe- 
cretaries, which was read with great avidity after 


riſhed'in the wreck of time. His agonies being now. 


drawn out to a great length, he at laſt demanded. _- 4 


poiſon from his phyſician 3 but this alſo failed of its 
effect, his body being already exhauſted, and incap- 
able of exciting its.operation. He was frem this. 
carried into a warm bath, which only ſerved to pro 


long his end; at length therefore he was put intoa 
dry ſtove, the vapour of which quickly diſpatched 
him. In the mean time his wife Paulina having 


fallen into a ſwoon with the loſs of blood, had her 
arms bound up by her domeſtics, and. by this means 


i 


conduct during the reſt of her life ſhe ſeemed always 
mindful of her on love and his example. 

The death of Lucan was not leſs remarkable. The 
veins. of his arms being opened,, after he had loſt a 
great quantity of blood, perceiving his hands and 
legs already dead, while the vital parts ſtill continued 
warm and vigorous, he called to mind a deſcription 
in his own poem of the Pharſalia, of a perſon dying 


„ Emicuit lentus. Ruptis cadit undique v venis. | 


% At tumidos qua pulmo jacet qua viſcera fervent; 
« Hæſerunt ibi fata diu; LuQataque multum 


al Hac cum parte, viri vix omnia membra tulerunt.. 
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U. e. 77 The death of Petronius about this 
A. D. 66. time is too remarkable to be paſt over in 
| filence, This perſon, whom many mo- 
dern hiſtorians ſuppoſe to be the author of a work 
of no great - -merit, entituled Satyricon, which is ſtill 
remaining, was an Epicurean both in principle and 
aria In ſo luxurious a court as that of Nero 
he was particularly noted for his refinements in lux- 
ury. Ye was accuſed of being privy to Piſo's con- 
ſpiracy, and committed to priſon. Petronius could 
not endure the anxiety of ſuſpenſe, wherefore he re- 


9 25 e upon putting himſelf to death, which he per- 


formed in a manner entirely ſimilar to that in which 
he had lived. He opened his veins, and then cloſed 


them as he thought leaſt painful, with. the utmoſt 


chearfulneſs and tranquillity. He converſed with 
his friends, not upon maxims of philoſophy or grave 
ſubjects, but upon ſuch topics as had amuſed his 
gayclt revels. He liſtened while they recited the 
lighteſt poems, and by no action, no word, nor cir- 
cumſtance, ſhewed the perplexity of a dying per- 
| ſon. Shortly after him Numicius Thermus was put 
to death, as likewiſe Barea Soranus, and Pætus Thra- 
ſea. The deſtroyin the two laſt, Tacitus calls an 
attack upon virtue el Thrafea died in the midſt 
of his friends, and philoſophers, converſing and rea- 
ſoning of the nature of the ſoul. His wife, who 
Was the daughter of the celebrated Arria, was deſi- 
rous of following her mother's example, but he diſ- 
ſaaded her from it Ihe death of the valiant Cor- 
bulo, who had gained Nero ſo many victories over 
the Parthians, followed next. Nor did the-empreſs 
Poppea herlelf eſcape, whom, in a fit of anger, 
he kicked when ſhe was pregnant, by which ſhe miſ- 
_ carried and died. At length human nature grew 
weary of bearing her perſecutor, and the whole world 
fee med to rouſe, as if, by common e to rid the 
cnrth of a monſter. | 
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Spain, was remarkable for his wiſdom in peace, and 

his courage in War; but as all talents under corrupt. 

princes axe dangerous, he for ſome years had ſeemed. 
willing to court obſcurity, giving himſelf uP to an 


Sergius Galba, who was at that time . governor * 


„ . 


inactive life, and avoided all opportunity of. ſignali- 
zing his valour. _ et | 


But willing to rid his country of a monſter, he ac-. 
cepted the invitation of Vindix to march with an 
army towards Rome. The reputation of that. gene- 

ral was ſuch, that, from the moment he declared 
againſt Nero, the tyrant conſidered himſelf as un- 
done. He received the account as he was at ſupper, 
and inſtantly ſtruck with terror, overturned the 

table with his foot, breaking two. cryſtal vaſes of im- 
menſe value. He then fell into a ſwoon, from which 

when he recovered, he tore his. clothes, and ſtruck. 

his head, crying out, „ that he was utterly un- 

« done.” He now therefore called for Locuſta to 
furniſh him with poiſon ; and thus prepared for the 
worſt, he retired to the Servelian gardens with a 
" reſolution of flying into Egypt. Being prevented in 

this, and the revolt becoming general, he went in 


= perſon from houſe to houſe; but all the doors were 
. = {ſhut againſt him, and none were found to anſwer his 
; = ' inquiries. Being now reduced to a ſtate of deſpera- 


tion, he deſired that one of his favourite gladiators 0 
might come and diſpatch him; but even in this re- 
queſt there was none found to obey. « Alas, 
cried he, © have I neither friend nor enemy ! - And 
then running deſperately forth, ſeemed reſolved. to 
plunge headlong into the Tiber. But juſt then his 
courage beginning to fail him, he made a ſudden © 
ſtop, as if willing to recolle& his reaſon, and aſked 
for ſome ſecret place, where he might reaſume his 
courage, and meet death with becoming fortitude, 
In this diſtreſs, Phaon, one of his freed men, offered 
him his country-houſe, about four miles diſtant, 
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head. A paſſenger meeting him on the way, 


that lay on the road, he dropped his handkerchief, 
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Where he might for ſome time remain concealed. 
Nexo accepted his offer; and half dreſſed as he was, 
with his head covered, and hidiug his face with his 
| handkerchief, he mounted on horſeback, attended 
by four of his domeſtics, of whom the wretched 
Sporus was one. His journey, though ſhort, was 


__ crowded with adventures. An earthquake gave him 1 


| the firſt alarm. The lightning from heaven next E- 


flaſhed in his face. Round him he heard nothing 


but confuſed. noiſes from the camp, and the cries of 
the ſoldiers, imprecating a thouſand evils upon his 


cried, „ There go men in purſuit of Nero.“ An- 
other aſked him if there was any news of Nero in 
-the city. His horſe taking fright. at a dead body 


and a ſoldier who was near addreſſed him by name. 
He now therefore quitted his horſe, and forſaking 
the highway, entered a thicket that led towards the 
back part of Phaon's houſe, through which he crept, 
making the beſt of his way among the reeds and 
brambles, with which the place was overgrown, 
During this interval, the ſenate finding the pretorian 
guards had taken part with Galba, declared him em- 5 
peror, and condemned Nero to die, more majorum ;” : 
that is, according to the rigour of the ancient laws. 
When he was told of the reſolution. of the ſenate 
againſt him; he aſked the meſſenger what was meant 
by being puniſhed according to' the rigour of the an- 
cient law. ? To this he was anſwered, 'That the cri- 
minal was to be ſtripped naked, his head was to be 
fixed in a pillory, and in that poſture he was to be 
ſcourged to death. Nero was ſo terrified at this, 
that he ſeized two poinards which he had brought 
with him, and examining their.points, returned them 


to their ſheaths, pretending that the fatal moment 


was not yet arrived. + He then deſired Sporus to be- 
- gin the lamentations which were uſed at funerals, 
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he next entreated that ſome - of his attendants would 

die, to give him courage by their example; and after- 
wards n to 2976 oy own cowardice, crying. 
out, “ Does this become Nero? is this trifling well 
et timed? No, no, let me be courageous.” In fact, 


be had no time to ſpare, for the ſoldiers, who had 


ing the houſe : wherefore hearing the ſound of the 
horſes feet, he ſet a dagger to his throat, with Which, 
by the aſſiſtance of Epaphroditus, his freedman and 


= ſecretary, he gave himſelf a mortal wound. How» 
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= ly ſpeQacle of innoxious tyranny. 


ever, he was not yet quite dead, when one of the 
centurions entering the room, and pretending he 
came to his relief, attempted to ſtop the blood with 
his cloak. But Nero regarding him with a ſtern 
countenance, ſaid it is now too late. Is this your. 
« fidelity?“ Upon which, with his eyes fixed, and 
h frightfully ſtaring, he expired, even in death a ghaſt- 


e reigned thirteen years, even monihs, and 
twenty eight days, and died in the thirty - ſecond 
year of his age. Fs EE 51 

|  Galba, was, ſeventy two years old when ) C. 
he was declared emperor, and was then in 8 285 
Spain with his legions. However, he A Ty 60 | 

{| ſoon found that his being raiſed to the * ** Wot 

| throne. was but an inlet to new diſquietudes, He 
ſeemed to haye three objects in view. To curb the 
inſolence of the foldiers, to puniſh thoſe vices which 
had come to an enormous height in the laſt reign, 
and to repleniſh the exchequer, which had been quite 
drained by the prodigality of his predeceſſors. Hows. 
ever, permitting himſelf to be governed by favou- 
rites, he at one time ſhewed himſelf ſevere and fru- 

gal at another remiſs and prodigal, condemning 
ſome illuſtrious perſons. without any hearing, and 
pardoning others though guilty. In conſequence. 


* , 


been ſent in purſuit of him were juſt then approach». 


— 


| 
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of this A ſeditions were kindled, and 1 Re 

tions promoted in different parts of the ace wag but 

particularly in Germany. 

Galba being informed of theſe en ee was 

ſenſible that, beſide his age, he was leſs reſpected 
for want of an heir. He reſolved therefore to put 
What he had formerly deſigned in execution, and to 
adopt ſome perſon whoſe virtues might deſerve ſuch 

advancement, and protect his declining age from 
danger. His favourites underſtanding his determi- 


— 


nation, inſtantly refolved on giving him an heir of 
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their own chufing ; ſo tha“ there aroſe a great con- 
tention among them upon this occafion. Otho made 
warm application for himſelf, alledging the great ſer- 
vices he had done the emperor, as being the firſt man 

of note who came to his aſſiſtance when he had de- 
clared againſt Nero, However, Galba, being fully 


. reſolved to conſult the public good alone, rejected 
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his uit and, on a day appointed, ordered Piſo Iu- 
_ cimianus to attend him. The character given by 
| hiſtorians of Piſo is, that he was every way worthy of 
the honour defigned him. He was no way related to 
Galba, and had no other intereſt but merit to re- 
commend him to his favour. Taking this youth, 
; therefore, by the hand, in the preſence of his friends, 
he adopted him to ſucceed in the empire, giving him 
the moſt wholeſome leſſons for guiding his future 
conduct. Piſo's conduct ſhewed that he was highly 
deſerving this diſtinckion: In all his deportment 
there appeared ſuch modeſty, firmneſs and. equality 
of mind, as beſpoke him rather capable of diſcharg- 
ing, than ambitious of obtaining his preſent dig- 
nity. But the army and the fenate did not ſeem 
- 8 diſintereſted upon this occaſion; and they had 
been ſo long uſed to bribery and corruption, that 


they could now bear no emperor who was not in a 


| oy of ſatisfying their avarice. The n 
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therefore, of Piſo was but coldly received; for his 
_ virtues were no recommendation in a nation of uni- 
verſal depravity... „ | 
Otho, who had long been a favourite of Galba, 
and hoping to be adopted his ſucceſſor in the em- 
pire, finding his hopes diſappointed, and ſtill fur- 
.ther ſtimulated by the immenſe load of debt which 
he had contracted by his riotous way of living, reſol- 
ed upon obtaining the empire by force, ſince he 


| I could not by peaceable ſucceſſion. Having corrupt- 


ed the fidelity of the ſoldiers, he ſtole ſecretly from 
the emperor while he was ſacrificing ; and aſſem- 
bling the ſoldiers, in a ſhort ſpeech, urged the cruel- 
ties, and the avarice of Galba. Finding. the invec- 
tives received with univerſal ſhouts by the whole 
army, he entirely threw of the maſk, and avowed 
his intentions of dethroning him. The ſoldiers be- 
ing ripe for ſedition, immediately ſeconded his views 
and taking Otho upon their ſhoulders, immediately 
declared him emperor ; and to ſtrike the citizens 
with terror, carried him, with their ſwords drawn, 
into the camp. 3 
Soon after, finding the emperor in ſome meaſure 
deſerted by his adherents, the ſoldiers ruſhed in u 
on him, trampling the crowds of people that then 
filled the forum under foot. Galba, ſeeing them 
approach, ſeemed to recollect all his former forti- 


X » tude; and, bending his head forward, bid the aſ- 


ſaſhns ſtrike it off if it were for the good of the 
8 Tbis was quickly performed; and his head 
being ſet upon the point of a lance, was preſented 
to Otho, who ordered it to be contemptouſly car- 
ried round the camp, his body remaining unburied in 
the ſtreets, till it was interred by one of his 1 
ſlaves. He died in the ſeventy-third year 992 

of his age, after a ſhort reign of ſeven months; 

as illuſtrious by his own virtues as it was contami- 


- 


f TE . ; 


rated by che vices of His Favourites, -who ſhared in 
"bis downfal . 

Otho, who was now elected emperor, began his 

'reigtr by a fignal inſtance of clemency in pardoning 

Marius 'Ceifus, who had been highly favoured by 

_"Galba'z and not contented with barely forgiving, he 
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<p fidelity deſerved every reward.“ 
Inn the mean time the legions in Tower Germany 
having been purchaſed by the large gifts and ſpe- 
cious : "promiſe of Virellius their Feste, were at 
length induced to proclaim him emperor ; and re- 
en of the ſenate, they declared that they had an 
equal right to appoint to that high ſtation, with the 
cohorts at Rome. | 
Otho departed from Rome with all haſte to give 
3 Vitelkus battle. The army of Vitellius, which con- 
"Gited of ſeventy thouſand men, was commanded by 
bis generals Valens and Cecina, he himſelf remain- 
ing in Gaul, in order to bring up the reſt of his 
forces. Both ſides haſtened to meet each other with 
ſo much animoſity and precipitation, that three con- 
fiderable battles were fought in the ſpace of three 
"days. One near Placentia, another near Cremona, 
Ad a third at a place called Caſto; in all which 
Ortho and the Romans had the advantage, But theſe 
fucceſſes were but of | ſhort-lived continuance, for 
Valens and Cecina, who had hitherto acted ſepa- 
| rately, joining their forces, and reihforcing their 
armies with freſh ſupplies, reſolved to come to a ge- 
neral engagement. In this Otho's forces were to- 
. "rally overthrown, and he killed himſelf ſhortly after, 
Having reigned three months and five days. . 
1 of Vitellius was immediately after de- 
5 clared emperor by the ſenate, and received 
1 the marks of diſtinction, which were now accuſtom- 
ed to follow the appointments of the ſtrongeſt fide. 
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50 | » . . | | .. 
Upon his arrival at Rome, he entered the city, 


not as a place he came to govern with juſtice, but as 
$ a towh that was become his own by the laws of 
4 conqueſt, V & 15 
5 Vitelſius ſoon gave himſelf up to all kinds of luxu- 
E | and profuſeneſs; but gluttony was his favourite 
t vice, ſo that he brought himſelf to an habit of vomit- 
ing in order to be able to renew his meals at plea- 
7 fſuxe. His entertainments, though ſeldom at his own 


— coſt, were prodigiouſly expenſive ; he frequently in- 
it vited himſelf to the tables of his ſubjects, breakfaſt- 
— ing with one, dining with another, and ſupping with 
n a third, all in the ſame day. Yes wt . 
le By the continuance of ſuch vices, added to enor- 
mous cruelties, he became not only a burden to him- 
e ſelf, but odious to all mankind, Thus having be- 
1= come inſupportable to the inhabitants of Rome, the 
y legions of the eaſt, who had at firſt acquieſced in 
n- his dominion, began to revolt, and ſhortly after un- 
is . aimoully reſolved to make Veſpaſian emperor. _ 
h During the preparations againſt him, Vitellins, 
n- though buried in floth and luxury, was reſolved to 
ee = make an effort to defend the empire; wherefore his 
2, chief commanders, Valens and Cecinna, were order 
ch ed to make all poſſible preparations to reſiſt the in- 
fe vaders- The firſt army that entered Italy with an 
for hoſtile intention, was under the command of An- 
da- tonius Trimus, who was met by Cecinna gear Cre- 
eir mona. A battle was expected to enſue, but a nego-—- 
ge- ciation taking place, Cecinna was prevailed upon to 
to- change ſides, and declare for Veſpaſian. His army 
cr, . however quickly repented of what they had done, 
= and, impriſoning their general, attacked Antonius 
de- though without a leader. The engagement continu- 
red ed during the whole night; and, in the morning. 
,m- RX after a ſhort repaſt, both armies engaged a ſecond 
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= time 3 when the ſoldiers. of Antonius ſaluting the 
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ö at ſun 8 to n che Vitellians, d 
fing that they had received new reinforcements, be- 
took themſelves to flight, with the loſs of thirty thou- 
ſand men, 
In the mean time Vitellius, who was wallowing 
in all kinds of luxury and exceſs, made offers to 
Veſpaſian of reſigning the empire, provided his life 
were ſpared and a ſufficient revenue allotted for 
his ſupport. In order to enforce this requeſt, he 
Iſſued from his palace in deep mourning, with all his 
domeſtics weeping round him. He then went to 
offer the ſword. of juſtice to Cecilius the conſul,. 
Which he refuling, the abject - emperor prepared to 
lay down the enſigns of empire in the temple of Con- 
cord); but being interrupted by ſome who cried out 
that he himſelf was Concord, he reſolved, upon ſo 
weak an encouragement ſtill to maintain his power, 
and immediately prepared for his defence. 
During this fluctuation of counſels, one Sabinus, 
. who had adviſed Vitellius to reſign, perceiving his 
deſperate ſituation, reſolved by a bold ſtep to oblige 
Veſpaſian, and accordingly ſeized upon the Capitol. 
But he was premature in his attempt; for the ſol- 
diers of Vitellius attacked him with great fury, and, 
| Prevailing by their numbers, ſoon laid that beautiful 
| Huilding in aſhes. During this dreadful conflagra- 
tion Vitellius was feaſting in the palace of Tiberius, 
and beholding all the horrors'of the aſſault with great 
ſatisfaction. Sabinus was taken priſoner, and ſhort- 
ly after executed by the emperor's command. 
Young Domitian, his nephew, who was afterwards 
Emperor, eſcaped by flight in the habit of a prieſt, 
and a!l the reſt who ſurvived the fire were put to 
8 the ſword. 

But Antonius, Veſpalian' 8 commander, being ar- 
rived before the walls of the city, the forces of Vi- 
tellius reſolved upon defending it to the utmoſt ex- 
8 Om” It was attacked on three des with the ut- 
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made of them in all the ſtreets, which they vainly at- 
tempted to defend. : C ne BN 


could ſuggeſt, or his own cruelty might deſerve. At 


the ſenate, and near half the inhabitants, who gave 


_ emperor of ſuch great and experienced virtues. Nor 


moſt fury, while the army within ſallying upon the 
behegers, defended it with equal obſtinacy. "The. - 7 
| battle laſted a whole day, till at laſt the beſieged # 


corner, from whence he was taken 
- conquering ſoldiers. Still, however, willing to add 
a few hours more to his miſerable life, he begged to 
be kept in priſon till the arrival of Vefpaſian at | 
Rome, pretending that he had ſecrets of importance 
to diſcover, But his entreaties were vain, the ſol- 
diers binding his hands behind him, and throwing 


an halter round his neck, led him along half naked 


killed him with many blows ; and then dragging the. 
dead body through the ſtreets with an hook, they 

' threw it with, all poſſible ignominy, into the river 

Tyber. . 15 oy 


by the unanimous conſent both of the | 
' ſenate and the army, and dignified with all thoſe. Þ} 
titles which now followed rather the power than the 
merit of thoſe who were appointed to govern. 
= Having continued ſome months at Alexandria in 
= Egypt, where it is ſaid he cured a blind and a lame 
man, by touching them, he ſet out for Rome, giv= 
ing his ſon Titus the command of the army that was 
to lay hege to Jeruſalem, while he himſelf. went for- 
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were driven into the city, and a dreadful ſlaughter - 
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Vitellius was ſoon found hidden in an obſcure 
by a party of the 


into the public forum, upbraiding him as they pro- 
ceeded with all thoſe bitter reproaches their malice 


length being come to the place of puniſhment, tbey 


Veſpaſian was now declared emperor 5 1 5 
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ward, and was met many miles from Rome by all 
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the ſincereſt teſtimonies of their joy in having an 
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did he in the lcaſt diſappoint their expectations, 
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. TOR en in rewarding merit id; par- 
doning his adverſaries, in reforming the manners of 
* citizens, and ſetting them the bet e in 
own. 

I.! n the mean time Titus earfied on the war agai int 
tze Jews with vigour. This obſtinate and infatuat- 
ed people had long reſolved to refiſt the Roman 
power, vainly hoping to find protection from hea- 
den, which their impieties had utterly 'offended.— 
\ Their own hiſtorian repreſents them as arrived at 
- the higheſt pitch of iniquity, while. famines, earth- 
' . qQuakes, and prodigies, all conſpired to preſage their 
approaching ruin. Nor was it ſufficient that heaven 
aud earth ſeemed combined againſt them, they had 
the moſt bitter diſſenſions among themſelves, and 
| , were ſplit into two parties, that robbed and deſtroy- 
ed each other with impunity, {till pillaging, and at 
the {ame time boaſting of their zeal for the * 
of their anceſtors. 

Alt the head of one of theſe pariies: was an incen- 
diary whoſe name was John. his fanatic affected 
| ſovercign power, and filled the whole city of Jeru- 
ſalem, and all the towns around, with tumult. and 
- pillage. In a ſhort time a new faction aroſe, headed 
dy one Simon, who gathering together multitudes 
17 of robbers and murderers, who had fled to the moun- 
tains, attacked many cities and towns, and reduced 
all Idumea into bis power. Jeruſalem at length be- 

came the theatre in which theſe two demagogues be- 
geanu to exerciſe their mutual animoſity; John, was 
paſſeſſed of the temple, while Simon was admitted 
into the city, both equally.euraged againit each other, 
1 _ wane laughter and devaſtation followed their pre- 
" +tenfions. Thus did a. city formerly celebrated for 
5 and unity become the ſcat of tyavlt and con- 
Ons: 

J It was in this liable . Gtuation that Tirds/be- 
Y 1 Fan his operations within about fix furlongs of the 
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M PIRE OF ROME. 245 
_ city of Jeruſalem, during the feaſt of the Paſſover, 
when the place was filled with an infinite multi- 
tude of people, who had come from all parts to ce- 
lebrate that great ſolemnity. The approach of the 
Romans produced a temporary. reconciliation, be- 
tween the contending faCtions within the city; ſo 
that they unanimouſly reſolved- to oppoſe the com- 
mon enemy firſt, and then decide their domeſtic _ 
_ quarrels at a more convenient ſeaſon. Their firſt 9 
_  fally, which was made with much fury and refolu= _ 
tion, put the beſiegers into great diſorder, and oblig= _ 
ed them to abandon their camp and fly to the moun- 3 
tains, However, rallying immediately after, the _ 
Jews were forced back into the city, while Titus in 
perſon ſhewed ſurpriſing inſtances of valour and 
conduct. VVV 5 5 
Theſe advantages over the Romans only rene g 8 
in the beſieged their deſires of private revenge. A 
tumult enſued in the temple, in which ſeveral f 
both parties were flain ; and, in this manner, upon 
every remiſſion from without, the factions of John 
and Simon violently raged againſt each other within, 
agreeing only in their reſolution to defend the city 
_ againſt the Romans. EE rn pet Bs 
Ihe city was ſtrongly fortified by three walls on 
every fide, except where it was fenced by deep val- 
lies. Titus began by battering down the outward _ 
Wall, which, after much fatigue and danger, he e; 
| fected, all the time ſhewing the greateſt clemency 
to the Jews and offering them repeated aſſurances 
of pardon. Five days after the commencement of 
the ſiege, Titus broke through the ſecond wall, and, 
| though driven back by the beſieged, he recovered 
| . his ground, and made preparations for battering the . 
third wall, which was their laſt defence. But firſt, 
he ſent Joſephus, their countryman, into the city to 
© exhort them to yield, who, uſing all his eloquence - 
| . to perſuade them, was 2 1 teviled with ſcoffs and 
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on with greater vigour than before ; ſeveral batteries 
for engines were raiſed, which were no ſooner built 
than deſtroyed by the enemy. 


trench, and thus prevent all relief and ſuccours from 
broad. This, which was quickly executed, ſeemed 
no way to intimidate the Jews. Though famine and 
| peſtilence, its neceſſary attendant, began now to 
make the moſt horrid rav 
dieſperate people {till reſolved to hold out. He now 
cut down all the woods within a conſiderable diſ- 


_ raiſed, he at length battered down the wall, and in 
. five days entered the citadel by force. The Jews 
Hhqwever continued to deceive themſelves with ab- 
Jurd and falſe expectations, while many falſe prophets 


have affiftance from God. The heat of the battle 
Was now, therefore, gathered round the inner wall 
of the temple, while the defendants deſperately com- 
bated from the top. Titus was willing to 5 this 
beautiful ſtructure ; but a ſoldier caſting a brand in- 
to ſome adjacent buildings, the fire communicated 
to the temple, and notwithſtanding the utmoſt en- 
deavours on both ſides, the whole edifice was quickly 
- conſumed. The ſight of the temple in ruins effec- 
BP cually ſerved to damp the ardour of the Jews. They 
no began to perceive that heaven had forſaken 


almoſt expiring, lifted up their dying eyes to bewail 
te loſs of their temple, which they valued more 

than life itſelf. The moſt reſolute however Rill 
_ endeavoured to defend the upper and ſtronger part 


ing engines, ſoon made himſelf entire maſter. of the 
8 . 
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At length it was re- 
ſolved in council to ſurround the whole city with a 


ages among them, yet this | 


_ tance of the city, and cauſing more batteries to be 


deluded the multitude, declaring they ſhould ſoon 


them, while their cries and Lamentations echoed 
from the adjacent mountains. Even thoſe who were 


of the city, named Sion; but Titus, with his batter- 


4 ohn Fans tenth were taken rom the 
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yavlts where they had conetaled themſelves; the for- 


mer was condemned to perpetual impriſonment, and 


the latter reſerved to grace the conquerot's triumph. 


* 


lion of ſouls, an 
. thouſand. . 


The greateſt part of the populace were put to the 


ſword, and the city was, after a fix month's ſiege, 


our Saviour's prophecy, not one ſtone remained upon 


another. The numbers who periſhed in this ſiege, 
n accordirig to Joſephus,” amounted to above a mil- 
d the captives to almoſt an hundred 


Upon the taking of Jeruſalem, His foldiers would 


declared its wrath againſt the Jews. At Rome, 


Fes of the conqueror, who had not only ſhewn 
imſelf an excellent general, but a-courageous com 
bitant : His return, therefore in triumph, which he 


did with bis father, was marked with all the magui- 
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4 entirely razed by the plough; ſo that, according * 7 f 4 


have crowned Titus as conqueror, but he moteftly 3 
_ refuſed the honour, alledging that he was only an 
inſtrument in the hand of Heaven, that - manifeſtly 


however, all mens mouths were filled with the - 


|  . ficence and joy that was in the power of men to ex- 
| preſs All things that were eſteemed valuable or 


beautiful among men, were brought to adorn this 


_ great occalion.. Among the rich ſpoils were expoſed 
_ . yalt quantities of gold taken out of the temple ; but 
the Book of the Holy Law was the leaſt remark- 

. able among the magnificent profuſion. This was the 
. hiſt time that ever Rome ſaw the father and fon 


triumph together. A triumphal arch was erected 


upon this oecaſion,'on which were infcribed all the 
= victories of Titus over the Jews, which remains al- 
= mot entire to this very day. Veſpaſian likewiſe 
built a temple to Peace, wherein were depofited moſt 
of the Jewiſh ſpoils ; and having now calmed all 


. commorions in every part of the empire, he ſhut up 


© - the temple of Janus, which had been open about five 
e fix years. VVV 
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Few emperors have received a better character 


: 9 


from hiſtorlans than Veſpaſian, yet all his numerous 
acts of generolity and magnificence cout not pre- 


ſerve his character from the imputation of rapacity 
And avarice. He deſcended to ſome very unuſual and 


& diſhonourable impoſts, even to the laying a tax upon 
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urine, When his ſon Titus remonſtrated againſt the 


' meanneſs of ſuch a tax, Veſpaſian, taking a piece 
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of money, demanded if the ſmell offended him, ad- 
ding, that this very money was produced by urine. 

bi Notwithſtanding having reigned ten years, loved 
by his ſubjects, and deſerving their affection, he was 


Lurpriſed with an indiſpoſition' at Campania, which 
from the beginning he declared would be fatal; and 


perceiving his end approaching, as he was juſt going 
to expire, he cried out, that an emperor ought to die 
ſanding; wherefore, raiſing himſelf. upon his feet, 
he expired in the hands of thoſe that ſuſtained him, 
a nt. ,. Titus, being joyfully received as empe- 
A. D * ror, began to reign with the practice of 


WW eve virtue that became a ſovereign and a man.— 
During the life of his father, there had been many 


| Imputations againſt him, both for cruelty, luſt, and 
a Py but upon. his exaltation to the throne, 


he ſeemed entirely to take leave of his former pices, 


and become an example of the greateſt moderation 


4. 
” 


and humanity. His firſt ſtep towards gaining the 


A __ affeftions of his 1 we was his moderating his paſ- 


. 


ſions, and bridling his ſtrong: inclinations. He had 


long loved Berenice, ſiſter to Agrippa, king of Judea, 
a Woman of the greateſt beauty and refined allure- 


ments. But knowing that the connection with her 


18 Was entirely diſagreeable to the people of Rome, he 


: 


gained a victory over his affections, and ſent her a- 


way, notwithſtanding their mutual paſſion, and the 
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ſolutions. He next diſcarded all thoſe who had been 
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many arts ſhe uſed to induce him to change his re- 
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"the former miniſters of his pleaſures, and forbore to 


countenance the companions of bis looſer yecreati- 
ons, though he had formerly taken great pains in the 


election. This moderation, added to his juſtiee nꝗd 


 genervfity, procured him the love of all good men, 

and the appellation of The Delight of Mankind, 
which all kis actions ſeemed calculated to enſure. 

Titus took particular care to puniſh all informers, 

Falſe witneſſes and promoters of difſenfion. Thoſe 

wretches, who had their rife in the heentiouſneſs 

and impunity of former reigns, were now become ſo 


numerous that their crimes called loudly for-puniſh= - 


ment. Of theſe therefore he daily made public ex- 
amples, condemning them to be ſcourged in the moſt 
public ſtreets, next to be dragged through the thea- 
tre, and then to be baniſhed into the uninhabited 
parts of the empire, or fold as flaves. His courtefy 
= and readineſs to do good have been celebrated even 
= by Chriſtian writers, his principal rule being never to 

= fend any petitioner diffatisfied away. One night re- 
Collecting that he had done nothing beneficial to 
= mankind the day preceding he cried out, among his 
friends, „I have loft a day!“ A ſentence too re- 
= markable not to be univerſallyj known. WES: 
= Learning that two-noblemen had conſpired againft 

== him, he readily forgave them and the next day 

== placing them next himſelf in the theatre, he put the 
fuwords with which the gladiators fought into their 
bands demanding their judgement ind approbation 

we whether they were of ſufficient length. - 


mn this reign an eruption of mount Veſuvius did 


1 confiderable damage, overwhelming many towns, 
and throwing its aſhes into countries more than an 
== hundred miles diſtant. Upon this memorable occa- 


pelled by too eager a curioſity to obſerve the eruption, 
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don Pliny the naturaliſt loſt his life ; for being im- 7 


3 he was ſuffocated in the flames. There happened 7 
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chery from his brother Domitian, who had long 
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1 about this time a ſire at Rome, which continued 


© three days and nights ſucceſſively, being followed by 


_ plague, in which ten thouſand men were buried in 
a a day. The emperor however did all that lay in his 
power to repair the damages ſuſtained by the public; 
and with reſpect to the eity, declared that he would 
take the whole loſs of that upon himſelt. 
_ _  'Theſe diſaſters were in ſome meaſure counterba- 
_ * :lanced by the ſucceſſes in Britain under Agricola, — 
This excellent general having been ſent into that 
country towards the latter end of Veſpaſian's reign, 
ſhewed himſelf equally expert in quelling the refrac- 
tory, and civilizing thoſe who had formerly ſubmit- 
ted to the Roman power, The Ordovices, or inhabi- 
tants of North Wales, were the firſt that were ſub- 
dued. He then made a deſcent upon Mona, or the 
iſland of Angleſy, which ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
Having thus rendered himſelf maſter of the whole 
country, he took every method to reſtore diſcipline to 
his own army, and to introduce ſome ſhare of polite- 
neſs among thoſe whom he had conquered. He ex- 
horted them both by advice and example to build 
temples, theatres, and ſtately houſes. He cauſed the 


ſons of their nobility to be inſtructed in the liberal 


arts ; he had them taught the Latin language, and in- 
duced them to imitate the Roman modes of dreſs and 
living. Thus by degrees this barbarous people be- 
gan to aſſume the luxurious manners of their con- 
- querors, and in ſome time even to outdo them in all 


the refinements of ſenſual pleaſure. Upon account 


ol theſe ſucceſſes in Britain Titus was ſaluted impe- 
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rator the fifteenth time; but he did not long ſurvive 


this honour being ſurpriſed by a violent fever 


at a little diſtance from Rome. He expired 


ſhortly after, but not without ſuſpicion of trea- 
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WE anſwered, that he had not ſo much as a fly to bear 
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wiſhed to govern. . His death was in the forty-firſt 


year of his age, Held reigned two" years,” two 
months, and twenty days. 


But he ſoon began to ſhew the natural deformity 


teſts to be obſerved every five years, in muſic, horſe-. 


of | manſhip, and wreſtling; but at the ſame time he 
= baniſhed all philoſophers and mathematicians from 
= Rome. No , emperor before him entertained the 


people with ſuch various and expenſive ſhows. Dur- 


ing theſe diverſions he diſtributed great rewards, ſit- 
ting as prefident himſelf, adorned with a purple 
robe and crown, with the prieſts of Jupiter, and the 
college of Flavian prieſts about him. The meanneſs 
ol his occupations in ſolitude was a juſt contraſt to 
bis exhibitions of public oſtentation. He uſually . 
ſpent his hours of retirement in catching flies, and 


8 them through with a bodkin; ſo that one 
ervants being aſked if the emperor were alone 7 


His vices ſeemed every day to increaſe with che 
© duration of his reign. His ungrateful treatment of 


| malevolence.” Domitian was always particularly 


3 of * a. military Pn and ene ; 
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| The beginning of Domitian 'srcign . 
univerſally acceptable to the people, as he A D. Sr. 
appeared equally remarkable for his ene libe- 17 
rality and þ juſticc. 


of his mind Inſtead of cultivating literature, as 
his father and brother had done, he negle ected all 
W kind of ſtudy, addicting himſelf wholly. 15 meaner 
W purſuits, particularly archery and gaming. He was 
jo very expert an archer, that he would frequently 
W cauſe one of his ſlaves to ſtand at a great diſtance, 
& with his hands ſpread as a mark, and would ſhoot his 
arrows with ſuch exactneſs as to ſtick them all be- 
IT tween his fingers. He inſtituted three ſorts of con-. 


een ſeemed the firſt ſymptoms of his natural 
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fore-jealous of it in.others.. He had eme 
time before into | Gautupon;a pretended expedition 
ga againſt the Catti, a people of Germany, and, with⸗ 

| , out.everſceing the enemy, reſolved, to. have the ho- 

,  nour of a triumph his return to Rome. For 
wdmat purpoſe he pure aſed-a number of ſlayes, whom 
be dreſſed in German habits, and at the head of this 
= miiferable proceſſion, entered the eity amidſt the ap- 
perent acclamaions and concealed contempt of all 
dis {ubjeds:: The. ſucceſſes therefore of Agricola 
1 in Britain affected him wich an extreme degree of 
carry. This. admirable general purſued the advan- 

| — _ tages which be had already obtained. He ſubducd 

| | the Caledonians, and overcame Galgacus, the Britiſh 

| c.heif, at the head of thirty thouſand! men; and af- 

terwards ſend ing out a fleet to ſcour the coaſt, firſt 

| diſcovered Great Britain to be an iſland. He like- 

wife diſcovered and ſubdued the Orkneys, and thus 
reduced the whole intota civilized; province of the 


_ Roman empire, When the account of theſe ſuc- 
boeſſes was brought to Domitian, he received it with 

2 ſeeming pleaſure, hut real uncaſineſs. He thought 
Agricola s riſing reputation a tacit reproach upon 
his own inactivity and, inſtead of attempting. to e- 

= mulate, be: reſolyed to ſuppreſs the merit of his ſer- 
= . vices. He ordered him therefore external marks of 
approbation, and took are that triumphant orna- 
ments, ſtatues, and othe#:honours, ſhould be decreed 
him; but at the ſame time he re moved him from his 
command under a pretence of appointing him to 
the government of Syria. By theſe means Agricola 

1 ſurrendered up his province to Saluſtius Lucullus, 
but ſoon found that Syria was otherwiſe diſpoſed of. 
2 Upon his return to Rome, which was: privately, and 


wy one bene received bythe emperor; avd 

ſome time after in retirement, it was ſuppoſed 
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Domitian ſoon after found the want of fo expe- 
rienced a commander in the many irruptions of the 
barbarous nations that ſutrounded the empire. Ihe 
Sarmatians in Europe, joined with thoſe of Aſia, 
made a formidable invaſion, at once deſtroying a 
whole legion and a general of the Romang. The 
Dacians, under the conduct of Decebalus their king, 
made an. irruption, and overthrew the Romans in 
ſeveral engagements. . At laſt however, the barba- 
rians were repelled, partly by force, and partly by the 
aſſiſtance of money, which only ſerved to enable 
= them to make future invaſions with greater advan- 
= tage. But in whatever manner the enemy might 
== have been repelled; Domitian was reſolved not to, 
loſe the honours of a triumph. He returned in great. 
ſplendor to Rome; and, not contented with thus tri= - 
umphing twice without a victory, he reſolved to 
take the ſurname of Germanicus for his coaqueſts 
over a people with whom he never contended. 
In proportion as the ridicule increaſed againſt \ 
him, his price ſeemed every day to demand greater 
| homage. He would permit his ſtatues to be made 
only of gold and filver ; he aſſumed to himſelf divine 
= honours, and ordered that all men ſhould treat him 
= with the ſame appellations as they gave to the divi- 
nity. His cruelty was not behind his arrogance ; he 
cauſed numbers of the moſt illuſtrious ſenators and 
others to be put to death upon the moſt trifling pre- 
tences. One MAlius Lama was condemned and exe- 
cuted only for jeſting, though there was neither no- 
velty nor poignancy in his humour. Cocceanus was 
== murdered only for celebrating the nativity of Otho. 
Pompoſianus ſhared. the ſame fate, becauſe it was 
foretold by an altrologer. that he ſhould be emperor, 
Saluſtius Lucullus, his licutenant in Britain, was de- 
gdtroyed only for having given his name to a new ſort 
of langes of his own invention. Junius Ruſticus 1 
= <icd;for publiſhing a AG in which he commended  }! 
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5 Thraſes and Priſcus, two philoſophers, who oppoſe 
_ Velſpaſian's coming to the throne. | 
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Lucius Antonius, (governor of Upper Germany, 
knowing how much the emperor was deteſted at 
home; teſolved upon ſtriking for the throne, and 
accordingly afſumedithe — of imperial dignity. 
As he was at the head of a formidable army, bis ſuc- 


bveſs remained a long time doubtful; but a ſudden 


overflowing of the Rhine dividing his army, he was 


et upon at that juncture by Normandus, the empe- 


:ror's general, and totally routed. Lbe news of this 


victory we are told, was brought to Rome by ſuper- 
natural means on the ſame day the battle was 


fought. Domitian's ſeverity was greatly increaſed 
by this ſhort-lived ſucceſs. In order to diſcover 
thoſe who were accomplices with the adverſe party, 


he invented new tortures, ſometimes cutting off the 


bands, at other times'thruſting fire into the privities 
of thoſe whom he ſuſpected of being his enemies. 
During his ſeverities, he aggravated his guilt by hy- 
pocriſy, never pronouncing ſentence without a pre- 
amble full of gentleneſs and mercy. The night be- 
Fore he crucified the comptroller of his houſehold, 
the treated him with the greateſt feeming friendſhip, 


and ordered him a diſh of meat from his own table. 
He carried Aretinus Clemens with him in his own 


litter the day he had concluded upon his death. He 
Was particularly terrible to the ſenate and nobility; 
the whole body of whom he frequently threatened 
to extirpate _— At one time he ſurrounded 
the ſenate houſe with his troops, to the great conſter- 


nation of the ſenators. At another, he reſolved to 


amuſe himſelf with-their terrors in a- different man- 
ner. Having invited them to a public entertain- 
ment, he received them all very formally at the en- 
trance of his palace, and conducted them into a ſpa- 
- cious hall hung round with black, and illuminated 


_ by: Oy lamps, that diffuſed light only | 


a, 


| ſufficient-to ſhew the horrors of the: place. All a- 
round were to be ſeen nothing but coffins, with the 
names of each of the ſenators written upon them, 
together with other objects of terror and inſtruments 
of execution. While the company beheld all theſe 
reparations with filent agony, ſeveral men, having 
their bodies blackened, each with a drawn ſword in 
one hand and a flaming torch in the other, enterec 
the hall and danced round them. After ſome time, 
when the gueſts expected nothing leſs than the moſt 
| inſtant death, well knowing: Domitian's capricions 
rs the doors were ſet open, and one of the 
ſervants came to inform them that the emperer gave | 
all the company leave to withdraw. 

Theſe cruelties were rendered ſtill more odious by 
| his. luſt and avarice. Frequently after preſiding; at 
an execution, he would retire with the lewdeſt pro- 

| Gituress, and uſe the ſame baths. which they did. 
be laſt. part of the tyrants reign was- more inſup ; 
7 | ps than any of the preceeding. Nero-exerciſed . 
his cruelties without being a ſpectator; but a prin- 
Cipal part of the Roman miſeries dur ing his reign was 
to ſee and be ſeen, to behold the {tern air and fier 
vicage of the tyrant, which he had armed again 
J audbieg by. continued intemperance, direQing the 
| tortures,: and maliciouſly —_ with adding poig⸗ 
nance to every agony. 

But a period was ſoon to be put to this monſter's * 
| cruelties.., Among the number of. thofe whom he at 
EZ once careſſed and ſuſpected, was his wife Domitia, 
9 whom he had taken from lius Lama, her former 
huſband. It was the tyrant” s method: to put down the 
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N I names of all ſuch as he intended to deſtroy in his 
i 4 W tablets, which he kept about him with great circum - 

\_ RE fpctftion.. Domitia fortunately. happening to get a 
A 2 of them, was ſtruck at finding her own name 

d in the: "rom of: thoſe fated to e She 
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rok a ONE 


el FR fatal liſt; to Neben ond” Pothoatuc, 


preefets of the-prztorian bands, who found them- 


ſelves ſet down; as likewife to Stephanus, the comp- 
troller of the houſehold, who came into the conſpi- 
racy with alacrity. They fixed upon the eighteenth 


day of September for the completion of their great 


attempt. Upon preparing to go to the bath on the 
morning of that day, Petronius his chamberlain, 

. eame to inform him that Stephanus the comptroller 
of the houſehold deſired to ſpeak to him upon an 


affair of the utmoſt importance. The emperor hav- 


ing given orders that his attendants ſhould retire, 
Stephanus entered with his hand in a ſcarf, which 


he had worn thus for ſome days, the better to conceal 


a dagger, as none were permitted te approach the 
emperor with arms. He began by giving informa- 
tion of a.pretended conſpiracy, and exhibited a pa Fr 
in which the particulars were ſpecified. While 


mitian was reading the contents with an eager cu- 


rioſity, Stephanus drew the dagger, and ſtruck him 
in the groin. The wound ngt being mortal, Domi- 
tian caught hold of the aſſaſſin, and threw * upon 
the ground, calling out for aſſiſtance. But Parthe- 
ninus with his freed man, a gladiator, and two ſubal- 
tern officers, now coming in, they ran all furiquſly 
upon the emperor, and diſpatched him with ſeven 
7; wounds. 
It is almoſt incredible what ſome writers relate 
concerning Apollonius Tyaneus, who was then at 
- Ephenus. This perſon, whom ſome call a magici- 
an, and ſome a philoſopher, but who more probably 
was nothing more than an impoſtor, was juſt at the 
minute in which Domitian was flain, lecturing in 
one of the public gardens of the city. But ſtopping 
ſhort all of a ſudden he cried out, „Courage Ste- 
phanus ſtrike the tyrant.” And then, after a 
'paule, “ Rejoice my friends, the tyrant dies this 
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6. e 1 day do I ſay | the very moment in 
c Which I keep lence, he ſuffers for his crimes ; 
ec he dies!” - 

Many more prodigies l to kave ieee 
his death, but the fate of ſuch a monſter ſeemed to, 
produce more preternatural diſturbances, and more 
predictions than it deſerved. The truth ſeemed to br, 
chat a belief in omens and prodigies was again be- 
come prevalent; the people were again relapſing 
iaztco priſtine barbarity; a country of ignorance is ever 
3 __ proper ſoil-for an 1 8 of impolture.. 
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Kul HEN it was public) 6 1 that : 
bonn was flain, the ay. began. te . 00 
.d his memory with every reproach. His ſtatues 
ere commanded to be taken down, and a decree: 
| . made, that all his inſcriptions ſhould be eraſed, 
* : is name ſtruck out of the regiſters of Fame, and his 
eneral omitted. The people who now took little 
'Y part in the affairs of government looked on his death 
with. indifference ; the' ſoldiers: alone, whom he had 
oaded with favours, and enriched. by e ir. 
eerely regretted. their dene factor. 

| 1 3 The ſenate therefore reſolyed to provide a ſuc- 
4 Feſſor before the army could have an opportunity of 
d the appointment upon themſelves and Coc- 
eius Nerva was choſen to the empire the very daß 
pn which the tyrant was flain, He was of an illuſt- 
ious family, as moſt ſay by birth a. Spaniard, and 
I 4 Ibove fixty five years. . when he was called to the 
3 Wrone, He was at that time the moſt remarkable , 
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man in 8 for his virtues, moderation, and re- 


ſpect to the laws; and he owed his exaltation to the 
blameleſa conduct of his former life. 

The people being long accuſtomed to tyranny, re- 
- garded: Nerva's gentle reign with rapture, and even 
gave his ee eee (for his humanity was carried 
too far for juſtice) the name of benevolence. Upon 
coming to. 4 throne, he ſolemnly ſwore that no ſe- 
nator of Rome ſhould be put to death by his com- 
mand, during his reign, though they 2 ever ſo 
juſt a cauſe. This oath he jo religioufly obſerved, 
that when two ſenators had conſpired his death, he 
uſed no kind of ſeverity againſt them; but ſending 
for them, to let them ſee he was not ignorant of 
their deſign, he carried them with him to the public 
theatre; there preſenting each a dagger, he deſired 
them to "ſtrike; as he was determined not to ward off 
the blow. 

During his ſhort — 1 he made ſeveral ood laws, 
He particularly prohibited the caftration of male 
children; which had been likewiſe condemned by 
his predeceſſor, but not wholly removed. He put 
all thoſe ſlaves to death who had during the laſt 
reign informed againſt their maſters. - He permitted 
no ſtatues to be erected to his honour, and converted 
-ſuch of Domitian's as had been ſpared by the ſenate 
into money. He ſold many rich robes; and much 
'of the ſplendid furniture of the palace, and retrench- 
ed ſeveral unreaſonable expences at court. At the 
ſame time he had ſo little regard for money, that 
when one of his ſubjects found a large treaſure, and 


Vote to the emperor how to diſpoſe of it, he receiv- 


ed for anſwer, that he might uſe it; but the finder 
till informing” the emperor that it was a fortune tco 
large for a private perſon, Nerva admiring his he- 
neſty, wrote un” word that then he. might: uſe it. 
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A life of fuch 'gencrofity and mildneſs was not 
however without its enemies. Vigilias Rufus, who + 
had oppoſed him, was not -only pardoned, but made 
his colleague in the conſulſhip. Calpurnius Craſſus 
alſo, with ſome others, formed a conſpiracy to de- 
ftroy him; but he reſted ſatisfied with baniſhing 

. thoſe who were culpable, though the ſenate were for 
inflicting more rigorous puniſhments. - But the 

moſt dangerous inſurrection againſt his intereſts wag * 

from the prætorian bands, who, headed by Caſparius 

Olianus, inſiſted upon revenping the late emperor's 

death, whoſe memory was {till dear to them from 
his frequent liberalities. Nerva, whoſe kindneſs to 

good men rendered} him more obnoxious to the vi- 
cious, did all in his power to ſtop the pragreſs of this 
inſurrection; he preſented himſelf to the mutinous 
ſoldiers, and opened his boſom, deſired them to 
ſtrike there rather than be guilty of ſo much injuſtice. 
The foldiers, however, paid no regard to his remon- 
ſtrances, but ſeized upon Petronius and Parthe- 
nius, flew them in the moſt ignominious manner. 

Not content with this, they even compelled the em. 
peror to approve of their Edition, and to make a 

" ſpeech to the people, in which he thanked the 

= cohorts for their fidelity. = „ 

3o diſagreeable a conſtraint upon the emperor's 
1inclinatious was in the end attended with the 

- <= moſt happy effects, as it cauſed the adoption of 

e Trajan to ſucceed him. For perceiving, that in ö 

== the preſent turbulent diſpoſition of the times, hae 

ſtood in need of an aſſiſtant in the empire, ſetting _ 


. aſide all his own relations, he fixed upon Ulpiug . 
x Trajan, an utter ftranger to his family, who was 
0 then governor in Upper Germany, as his ſucceſſor 
* And. in about three months after, having put him- 
'S ſelf into a violent paſſion with one Regulus a ſenator, 


he was ſeized with a fever, of which he died after 


*. 
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MM: Was ; the firſt Chants emperor who: 9 in | 
| Rome; and juſtly reputed a prince of great genero 
ſity and moderation. He is alſo celebrated for his 
wiſdom, though with leſs reaſon, the greateſt. in- 
ſtance he gave of it during. his en being. the choice 


. . of his ſucceflor. 


. Hoiddy was: originally. "258 
: "WS. D. 85 SH Italy, but he himſelf was born at Seville 
. Spain. Upon being informed of the 


5 death of Nerva, he prepared to return to Rome 


from Germany, where he was governor; and one of 


the firſt, lectures he received. upon his arrival was 


from Plutarch, the philoſopher, who had the honour 
of being his maſter, and is ſaid to have written him a 
letter to the following purpoſe. 1 Since your me- 
* rits, and not your importunities, have advanced 
. you to the empire, permit me to congratulate 
« your virtues, and my own. good fortune. If your 
6. future government proves anſwerable to your for- 


d mer worth, I ſhall. be happy 5 but if you become 


46 worſe, for. power, your's will be the. danger, and 
« mine. the ignominy of your conduct. The errors 


2 of the pupil will be charged upon the inſtructor. 


, Seneca is reproached for the enormities of Nero; 
„ and Socrates. and Quintilian have not eſcaped 


| «. cenſure for the: miſconduct of their reſpective 


« ſcholars. But you have it in your power to make 


me the moſt honoured of men, by, continuing 


z, what, you are, Continue the command of your 
et paſlions, and make virtue the ſcope of all your 
4 eh If you follow theſe inſtructions, then 
« will 1 glory 1 in. my having preſumed to give them; 
4 if you neglect what I offer, then will this letter be 


1 my teſtimony that you have not erred through the 
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1 this letter, whether genuine or not becanſe it 
ſeems to me well written, and a ſtriking picture of 
this great philoſopher's manner of addreſſing oY | 
beſt of princes. © 
This good monarch's application to buſineſs, his 
moderation to his enemies, his modeſty in exaltation . 
_ his liberality 1 to the deſerving, and his frugality in his 
own expences; have all been the ſubject of panegyric 
among his cotemporaries; and they continue to be 
the admiration of poſterit ye x 
Upon giving the præfect ok the prætorian bands 
the ſword, according to cuſtom he made uſe of this 
remarkable expreſhon : “ Take this ſword, and uſe it: 
« if 1 have merit, for me; if otherwiſe, againſt © 
« me.” After which, he added, that he who 
gave laws was the firſt who was bound to obſerve 
them. d 
The firſt war he was engaged i in * bis comin 
to the throne was with the Dacians, who duals 
the reign of Domitian had committed numberleſs 
ravages upon the provinces of the empire. He there- 
fore raiſed a powerful army, and with great expedi- 
tion marched into thoſe barbarous countries, where 
he was vigorouſly oppoſed by Decebalus, the Dacian 
king, who for a long time withſtood his boldeit 
efforts. At length however this monarch being 
conſtrained to come to a general battle, and no longer 
able to protract the war, he was routed with great 
laughter, though not without yreat loſs to the con- 
querors. The Roman ſoldiers upon this occaſion 
wanting linen to bind up their wounds, the empe- 
ror tore his own robes to ſupply them. This K 
compelled the enemy to ſue for peace, whic 
they obtained upon very diſadvantageous terms; 
their king coming intp the Roman camp, and 


acknowledging tele a W of the Roman 
empire. 8 


* 


| Upon Trajan's s return . the uſual. wes. 
_ and. rejoicing. upon ſuch an occaſion were over, he 
was ſurpriſed with an account that the Dacians had 
renewed the hoſtilities. Decebalus their king was 
no therefore a ſecond: time adjudged: an enemy 
to the Roman ſtate, and Trajan invaded his domi- 
nions with an army equal to that with which he had 
before ſubdued him. But Decebalus, nom grown 
* more cautious by his former defeat, uſed every art 
to avoid coming to an engagement. He alſo put 


aud at one time Trajan himſelf was in danger of 
being ſlain or taken. He alſo took. Longinus, one 


kill him in caſe Trajan refuſed. granting him terms 
of peace. But the emperor replied, that, peace and 
war had not their dependence upon the ſaſety of one 
fubject only wherefore - Longinus fome time after 
5 deſtroyed himſelf by. a voluntary death. The fate of 
this general ſeemed to give new vigqur to Trajan $ 
=: Operations, In order to be. better enabled to invade 
the enemy's territories - at.. pleaſure, he undertook a 
mot ſtupendous work which was no leſs than build- 
ing a bridge acroſs the Danube. This amazing ſtruc- 

1 ture, which was built over a deep, broad and rapid 
river, conſiſted of more than twenty -: two arches, an 
hundred and fifty feet high, and an hundred and 
ſeventy broad: the ruins of the ſtructure which re- 
main to this day, ſhew. modern architects how far 
they were ſurpaſſed by the ancients, both in the 


ing. and the boldneſs. Of their deſigns. Upon 


iſhing this work, Trajan continued the. war with 
es vigour, ſharing with the meaneſt of his ſoldiers 
the fatigues of the, campaign, and continually en- 

_ couraging. them to their duty by his owa example. 
Bj theſe means, notwithſtanding the country was 


3 


various ſtratagems in practice to diſtreſs the enemy; 


of the Roman generals, priſoner, and threatened to 
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und hardy, be ſubdued the whole, and added the 
Fingdom of Dacia as a proyince to the Roman empire. 


'Decebaltus made fome attempts to eſcape ; but bei 
furrounded on every fide, he at . laſt ſlew himſelf 


and his head was ſent immediately to Rome to 


certify his misfortune there. "Theſe ſucceſſes ſeemed 
to advance the empire to a greater degree of ſplendor 
than it had Hitherto acquired. Ambaſſadors were 


ſeen to come from the interior parts of India, to con- 


CRY Trajan's ſuccels, and beſpeak his friendſhip. 
At his return to Rome he entered the city in tri- 
-umph ; and'the rejoicings for his victories laſted for 
the "ſpace of an hundred and twenty days. 
Having given peace and proſperity to. the empire 
he continued his reign, loved, honoured and alnoft 
adored, by his ſubjects. He adorned the city with 
Jo buildings; he freed it from ſuch men as lived 
by their vices ; he entertained perſons of merit with 
the utmoſt familiarity ; and ſo little feared his ene- 
mies, that he could ſcarcely be induced to ſuppoſe 
he had any, _ JC 55 
It had been happy for this great prince's memory if 
he had ſhe wn equal elemency to all his ſubjects; but 
about the ninth year of his reign, he was perſua- 


8 ded to look upon the Chriſtians with a ſul- 5 
picious eye; and great numbers of them 


were put te death, as well by popular A 1 8 
tumults as by ediets and judicial proceedings. Hows 


ever, the perſecution ceaſed after ſome time; for 
= the emperor having advice from Pl:ny, the pro-con- 


Ful in Bythinia, of the innocencc and ſimplicity of 


che Chriſtians, and of their inoffenſive and moral 


way of living, he ſuſpended their puniſhments, _ 
During this emperor's reign there was a dreadful . 
infurrection of the Jews in all parts of the empire. 


This wretched people, ſtill infatuated and ever ex- 
Peeling ſome final deliverance, took the advantage 
of Trajan's abſence in the eaſt, in an expedition be 
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| had bdertaken e the Arg nig and n 


to maſſacre all the Greeks and Romans, whom they 
| $0 orinto their power, without reluctance or mercy. 
This rebellion firſt began in Cyrene, a. Roman pro- 
vince in Africa; from thence the flame extended te 
Egypt, and next to the iſland of Cyprus. Theſe 
places they in a manner diſpeopled with ungovern- 
able fury. Their barbarities were ſuch that they 
ate the Lem of their enemies, wore their ſkins, ſaw- 
ed them aſunder, caſt them to wild beaſts, made 


them kill each other, and ſtudied new torments by 
Which to deſtroy them. However, theſe eier 


were of no long duration; the governors of the re- 
ſpeckive provinces making head againſt their tumul- 
tuous fury, ſoon treated them with a retaliation of 
cruelty, and pat them to death, not as human be- 
ings, but as outrageous peſts to ſociety. As the 
Jews had practiſed theſe cruelties in Cyprus par- 


ticularly, a law was public] J enacted, by which 
e 


it was made capital = any Jew 10 ſet foot on the 

illand. | 
During theſe bloody tranſactions, Trajan was pro- 
cutiag his ſucceſſes in the eaſt, where he carried 
the Roman arms. farther than they had ever been 
before; ; reſolving to return once more to Rome, 
he found himſelf too weak to proceed in his uſual 
manner. He therefore ordered himſelf to be carried 
on ſhipboard to the city of Saleucia, where he 
A&D: „died of the apoplexy, having been attacked 
1 by that diſorder once before, in the ſixty- 


5 third, year of his age, after a reign, of nineteen years, 12 
fv ſix months, and fifteen days. 


Adrian, who was nephew to Trajan, was s adopted 
to ſucceed in the empire, and elected by all orders of 
the ſtate, though abſent from Rome, being then at 
Antioch, as a general of the force; in the eaſt. 


Upon his election he began to purſue a courſe 


guite N to that of his e, t every 
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Welbod of declining war, and promoting the arts of ; 
peace. He was quite ſatisfied with preſerving the 
ancient limits of the empire, and ſeemed no may am- 
bitious of extenfive conqueſt. a 
.Adrian was one of the. moſt remarkable of the Ro- a 
man emperors for the variety of his endowments : 
he was highly ſkilful in all the accompliſhments 
both of body and mind; he compoſed with great 
beauty both in n proſe and verſe ; ; he pleaded at the 
bar, and was one of the beſt orators of his time; 
nor were his moral virtues leſs than his accompliſh= 
ments. His moderation and clemency appeared, by 
pardoning the injuries which he had received when 
he was yet- but a private man. One day meeting a 
perſon who had formerly been his moſt inveterate 
enemy, My good friend,” * cried he, „you have 


| - « eſcaped, for I am made emperor.” He was affable 
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| imagined Wat: an etz frontier would iu 


to his friends, and gentle to perſons of meaner ſta- 
tions ; he relieved their wants, and viſited them in 
ſicknefs ; it being his conſtant maxim, that he was 


Theſe were his virtues, which w were contraſted by 


| a range mixture of vices ; or to ſay the truth, he 


wanted ſtrength of mind to preſerve his general rec- 


titude of character without deviation. 


He was ſcarce ſeated on the throne when. 8 c 


of the Northern barbarians, the Alani, the Sarmati- 
| aus, and the Dacians, began to make devaſtations 


on the empire, Theſe hardy nations, who now 


| faund the way to conquer, by iſſuing from their fo- 
| Telts, and then retiring upon the approach of a ſu- 
perior force oppoling them, began to be truly. for- 


midable to. Rome. Adrian had thought of contract- 


| ing the limits of the empire, by giving up ſome -of 
the moſt remote and leaſt defenſible provinces z but 


in this he was over ruled by his friends, who wrongly 
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an emperor, not elected for his own good, but for- 
the benefit of mankind. 
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he complied with | 


an inlay enemy. But though 


their remonſtrances, he broke down _— — wire i | 
the Danube which his predeceſſor had built enſible | 
that the ſame paſſage which was open to him was 


equally convenient to the ourſons of his barbarous 
neighbours.” . 
Having ſtaid a ſhort time at Romero as to ee 


| that all things were regulated and eſtabliſhed for the 
ſafety of the public, he prepared to viſit and take a 
view of his whole empire. It was one of his maxims, 


that an emperor ought to imitate the ſun, which dif- 


| fuſes warmth and vigour over all parts of the earth. 


He therefore took with him a ſplendid court, and a 


conſiderable force, and entered the province of Gaul, 
where he numbered all the inhabitants. From Gaul 
he went into Germany, from thence to Holland, 


and then paſſed over into Britain; there reforming 


many abuſes, and reconciling the natives to the Ro- 
mans. For the better ſecurity of the ſouthern parts 
of the kingdom, he built a wall of wood and earth, 
extending from the river Eden in Cumberland to the 
Tyne in Northumberland, to prevent the incurſions 


of the Picts, and the other barbarous nations to the 
north. From Britain, returning through Gaul, he 


directed his journey to Spain, where he was received 


with great joy, as being a native of that country. 


There wintering in the city of Terragona, he called 


a meeting. of all the deputies from the provinces, 


: and ordered many things for the benefit of the na- 


tion. From Spain returning to Rome, he continued 


there for ſome time, in order t prepare: for his 


Journey to the eaſt, which was ha by a new 


inyaſion of the Parthians. His approach compelling 


the enemy to peace, he purſued his travels without 
moleſtation, Arriving in Aſia Minor, he turned 


out of his way to viſit the famous city of Athens. 


There making a conſiderable ſtay, he was initiated 


795 


into the Elcuſinian myſteries 'which were accounted 
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the moſt facrcd in the Pagan mythology, and took 
upon him the office of archon, or chief magiſtrate 
of the place In this place alſo he remitted the ſe- 
verity of the chriſtian perſecution at the repreſenta» 
tion of Granianus, the pro- conſul of Aſia, who re- 
preſented the people of that perſuaſion as no way 
culpable. He was even ſo far reconciled to them as 
to think of receiving Chriſt among the number of the 
gods. After a winter's continuance at Athens, lle 
went over into Sicily, and vifited tna, and tge 
other curioſities of the place. Returning from thence 
once more to Rome, after a. ſhort ſtay, he prepared W 
ſhips, aud croſſed over into Africa. There he ſpent 
much time in regulating abuſes, and reforming the i 
government; in deciding controverſies, and erecting 
magnificent buildings. Among the reſt, he ordered il 
Carthage to be rebuilt, calling it after his own name, 
Adrianople. Again returning to Rome, where he 
ſtaid but-2 very little time, he travelled a ſecond tine 
into Greece, and paſſed over into Aſia Minor, from 
thence went into Syria, and gave laws and inſtructions 
to all the neighbouring kings, whom he invited to 
come and confult with him; he then entered Pale- 
ſtine, Arabia, and Egypt, where he cauſed Pompey's 
tomb, that had been long neglected, and almoſt co- 
vered with ſand; to be renewed and beautified 4 He = 
alſo gave orders for the rebuilding of Jeruſalem, "Mi 
Which was performed with great expedition by the © 
aſſiſtance of the Jews, who now began to conceive - 
8 . hopes of being reſtored to their long loſt kingdom. 
But theſe expectations only ſeryed to aggravate. 
their calamities ; for being incenſed at the privileges 
which were granted the Pagan worſhippers in their 
= new city, they fell upon the Romans and chriſtians - 
= that were diſperſed throughout Judea, and unmer- 
; cifully/put them all to the ſword. Adrian was at 
Athens, when this dangerous inſurrection. began; | 
\wherefore ſending a powerful body of men under 
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* remiſs in attending the duties of his Exalted 


* 


the Sad of Julivs Severus ag ain Gen uit 
general obtained many fignal thou by bloody victories, 
over the inſurgents. The war was concluded in two 
—Y by the demolition of above a thouſand of their 

it towns, and the deſtruction of near fix hundred 
_ thouſand men in battle. 

He then baniſhed all thoſe who rekleindds out of 
laden; and, by a public decree forbade any to 
come within view of their native ſoil. This inſur- 
rection was ſoon after followed by a dangerous ir- 


"xm ruption of the barbarous nations to the northward of 


the empire, who entering Medea with great fury, and 
paſſing through Armenia, carried their devaſtations 
as far as Cappadocia. Adrian preferring peace upon 


any terms to an unprofitable war, bought them off 


by large ſums of money, ſo that they returned peace- 
- ably into their native wilds to enjoy their der 
and meditate freſh invaſions. 

Having ſpent thirteen years in travelling through 
his dominions, and reforming the abuſes of the em- 
pire he at laſt reſolved to return, and end all his 
fatigues at Rome. Nothing could be more grateful 
to the people than his reſolution of coming to re- 
tide for the reſt of his days among them ;. they, re- 
ceived him with the loudeſt demonſtrations of joy; 
and though he now began to grow old and unwieldy, 
he remitted not the leaſt of his former affiduity and 
application to the public welfare. His chief amuſe- 
ment was in converſing with the moſt celebrated 
men in every art and ſcience, frequently bozſting 
that he thought no kind of knowledge inconſiderable, 
or to be neglected either in his private or public ca- 
pacity. Adrian was ſo fond of literary fame, that, 
we are told, he wrote his own life, and afterwards 
ber it to his ſervants to publiſh under their names. 

ut Whatever might have been his weakneſs in aim- 
ing at univerſal reputation, he was in no part of his 
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n He ordered the knights and ſenators never 
to appear in public, but in the proper habits of their 
orders. He forbade. maſters to kill their ſtaves, as had 


been before allowed, but ordained that they ſhould 
de tried by the laws enacted againſt capital offences. 
A law fo juſt had he done nothing. more, deſerved 


to have enſured his reputation with poſterity, and to 


have made him dear to mankind. He till further 


extended the lenity of the laws to thoſe unhappy men 


who had been long thought too mean for juſtice, If 
a maſter was found killed in his houſe, he would not- 


allow all his ſlaves to be put to the torture as former- 


ly, but only ſuch as might have perceived or Prevem- 


ed the murder. 


In ſuch employ ments hs conſumed. the greateſt 
part of his time; But at laſt finding the duties of 
his ſtation daily increaſing, and his own ſtrength pro- 


dopting a ſucceſſor. Marcus Antoninus, afterwards 
ſurnamed the Pious, was the perſon he pitched upon, 
but previouſly obliged him to adopt two others, 
namely; Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, all of 
whom afterwards ſucceeded in the empire. 

While he was thus careful in appointing a ſacceſ- 
ſax, his bodily infirmities became ſo inſupportable 


WE that he vehemently defired ſome of his attendants 
UA would diſpatch him. Antoninus, however, would by 


no means permit any of his domeſtics to be guilty of 


ſo great an impjety, but uſed all the arts in his pow- 
we] er to reconcile the emperor to ſuſtain his life. His 
= pains increafing, every day, he was frequently heard 
do cry out, 5 How miſerable a thing it is to ſeek. 

= *< death and not to find it.” In this deplorable exi- 
= gence, he reſolved. on going to Baiæ, where the tor- 
tures of his diſeaſe increaſing, they affected his un- 


derſtanding. Continuing for ſome time in theſe ex- 


1 cruciating ene . he was at t laſt reſolved to ob- 


2 3 


portionally upon the decline, he reſolved upon a- | 
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| Fora no regimen, hien thying that kings died merely 
by the multitude of their phyſicians. This conduct 
ſerved to haſten that death he ſeemed fo ardently to 
deſire ; and it was probably joy upon its approach 
Which dictated the celebrated ſtanzas which are ſo 
well known, and in repeating which he expired, in 
the fixty-ſecond year of his age, after a proſperous 
reign of twenty-one years and eleven months. 
J. C. 89 Titus Antoninus, his ſucceſſor, Was 
A. D. Mes born in the city of Niſmes in Gaul, 
3% His father was a nobleman of an ancient 
„en that had enjoyed the higheſt honours of the 
ſtate. At the time of his ſucceeding to the throne, 
he wasabour fifty years old, and had paſſed through | 
many of the moſt. important offices of the ſtate with 
great integrity and application. His virtues in pri- 
vate life were no way impaired by exaltation, as he 
- ſhewed himſelf one of the moſt excellent princes for 
Juſtice, clemency, and moderation. His morals were 
ſo pure that he was uſually compared to Numa, and 
was ſurnamed the Pious, both for his tenderneſs to 
bis predeceſſor Adrian when dying, and his parti- 
cular attachment to the reſigion of his country, 
He was an eminent rewarder of learned men, to 
whom he gave large penſions and great honours, 
drawing them from all parts of the world. Among 
the reſt he ſenk for Apollonius, the famous ſtoic 
philoſopher, to inſtru his adopted ſon Marcus 
Aurelius, whom he had previouſly married to his 
daughter. Apollonius being arrived at Rome, the 
emperor deſired his attendance, but the other arro- 
ganily anſwered, That it was the ſcholar's duty to 
Wait upon the maſter, and not the maſter's upon the 
ſccholar. To this reply Antoninus only returned 
with aſmile, „ That it was ſurpriſing how Apol- 
e _ wa: made n no Fre of em from 
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Greece to Rome, ſhould think it ſo hard to walk 
1 from one part of Rome to another,” and immedi- | 
ately ſent Marcus Aurelius to him. While the good 
emperor was thus employed in making mankind hap. 

- py, in directing their conduct by his own example, 
or reproving their follies with the keenneſs of rebuke, 

he was ſeized with a violent fever at Lorium, a plea- 

__ * ſure houſe at ſome diſtance from Rome, where find- 

: ing himſelf ſenſibly decaying, he ordered his friends 
and principal officers to attend him. In their pre- 

' ſence he confirmed the adoption of Marcus Aurelius, 
without once naming Lucius Verus, who had been 


joined by Adrian with him in the ſucceſſion ; then *4 
"commanding the golden ſtatue of Fortune, which 1 
Was always in the chambers of the emperors, to be "ll 
removed to that of his ſucceſſor, he expired in the vY 
ſeventy- fifth year of his age, after a proſperous reign = 
of twenty-two years, and almoſt eight months. wr 
Marcus Aurelius, though left fole 1, Co, 
ſucceſſor to the throne, tcok Lucius Ve- D. 9 34 #8 
t - rus, as his aſſociate and equal, in govern - . . 
ing the ſtate. Aurelius was the ſon of Annius Ve- Wt 
"Tus, of ancient and illuſtrious family, which 8 
claimed its original from Numa. Lucius Verus was 1 
„wee ſon of Commodus, who had been adopted by Ad- 1 
5 rian, but died before he ſucceeded to the throne. 1 
5 Aurelius was remarkable for his- virtues and accom- FAN 
pliſhments, as his partner in the empire was for his | i 
3 - ungovernable paſſions and debauched morals The WH | 
one was an example of the greateſt goodneſs and 1 
: | -- wiſdom, the other of ignorance, floth, and extrava- 1 N 
. i IH Dn FÞLLS IE ADR A 47 14908 ' 
Ihe two emperors had been ſcarce ſett!ed on the 1 
throne, when the empire ſeemed attacked on every 


ide from the barbarous nations by which it was ſur- 
- rounded. | The Catti invaded Germany and Rhætia, 
ravaging all with fire and ſword, but were after ſome 
time repelled by Victorinus. The Britains likewiſe 
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Parthians, under their king Vologeſus, made an irrup- 
tion {till more dreadful than either of the former, 
= deſtroying the Roman legions in Armenia, then en- 
* tering Syria, and driving out the Roman governor, 
(and fillingthe whole country with terror and confu- 
fin. In order to ſtop the progreſs of this barbarous 
itrruption, Verus himſelf went in perſon, being ac · 
es by Aurelius part of the way. 

Verus, upon entering Antioch, gave an indulgence 
0 every appetite, without attending to the fatigues of 
War, rioting in exceffes unknown, even to the volup- 
tuous Greeks, leaving all the glory of the field to his 
| . lieutenants, who. were ſent to repreſs the enemy.— 
5 Thee however, fought with great ſucceſs; Statius 
Priſcus took Artazata; Marius put Velageſus to 
flight, took Seleucia, plundered and burnt Babylon 
and Cteſiphon, and demoliſhed the magnificent pa- 
lace of the kings of Parthia. In a courſe of four 
years, during, which the war continued, the Romans 
entered far into the Parthian country, aud entirely 

_ ſubdued it ; but, upon their return, their army was 

- waſted to leſs than half its former number by peſti- 

| lence and famine. | However, this was no impedi- 
ment to the vanity of Verus, who retolyed to enjoy 
the honourz of a triumph ſo hardly carned by others. 
| . Wherefore having appointed a king over the Arme- 
nians, and finding the Parthians entirely ſubdued; he 
| aſſumed the titles of Armenicus, and Parthicus, 4 
then returned to Rome to partake of a triumph with 
Aurelius which was accordingly un with 

e pomp and ſplendor. 

During the courſe of this expedition, which con- 

Geng for ſome years, Aurelius was ſedulouſly intent 
upon diſtributing juſtice and happineſs to his ſubjects 
at home. He fnſt applied himſelf to the regulation 
of public affairs, and to the correcting ſuch faults as 


- he found in the law and policy of the ate, In this 
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more revived under his equitable adminiſtration.— 


Beſides ſuch was his application to buſineſs, that 
he often employed ten days together upon the ſame 
ſubſect, maturely-confidering it on all ſides, and ſel- 
dom departing from the ſenatehouſe, till night com- 
ing on, the aſſembly was diſmiſſed by the coniul. 
- But while thus glorioufly occupied, he was daily mor- 
tified with accounts of the enormities of his col- 
league, being repeatedly aſſured of his vanity, lewd= 


neſs and-extravagance. . However, feigning himſelf 


ignorant of theſe exceſſes, he judged marriage to be 
the beſt method of reclaiming him, and therefore 
ſent him his daughter Lucilla, a woman of great 


beauty, whom Verus married at Antioch. But even 


this was found ineffectual: Lucilla, proved of a diſ- 
poſition very unlike her father, and inſtead of cor- 
recting her huſband's extravagancies, only contri- 
buted to enflame them. Let Aurelius ſtill hoped 


that upon the return of Verus to Rome his preſence 


would keep him in awe, and that happineſs would 
at length be reſtored to the ſtate. But in this alſo he 


was diſappointed. His return only ſeemed fatal to 
the empire; for his army carried back the plague 
from Parthia, and diſſeminat ed the infection into 


the provinces through which it paſſed. „„ 
Nothing could exceed the miſerable ſtate of the 
empire ſhortly after the return of Verus. In this 
horrid picture was repreſented an emperor, unawed 
by example; or the calamities ſurrounding him, giv- 

ing way to unheard of debaucheries. A raging peſ-. 
| tilence ſpreading terror and deſolation through all 
| parts of the weſtern world; earthquakes, famines, 

and inundations, ſuch as had never before happened; 
the products of the earth. throughout all Italy de- 
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endeavour he ſhe wed a ſingular reſpect for the ſenate 
often permitting them to determine without appeal; 
fo that the commonwealth ſeemed in a manner once 
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| youted by locuſts 31 all "OY barbarous - nations Car. 
_ * rounding the empire, the Germans, the Barmatians, 
the Quadi, and Mareomandi, taking advantage of its 
various calamities, and making their irruptions even 
into Italy itſelf. The prieſts: doing all they could to 
1 5 a ſtop to the miſeries of the ſtate, by attempting 
to appeaſe the gods; vowing and offering number- 
leſe facrifices; celebrating all the ſaored- rites that 
had ever been known in Rome; and exbibiting the 
ſolemnity called Lectiſternia, ſeven days together. 
To crown the whole, theſe enthuſiaſts, not ſatisfied 
with the impending calamites, making new, by 
aſcribing the diſtreſſes of the ſtate to the impieties of 
the Chriſtians alone; fo that a violent perſecution 
was ſeen reigning in all parts of the empire, in which 
Juſtin Martyr, St. Polycarp, biſhop 'of. Smyrna, and 
an infinite number of — ſuffered martyrdom. 
In this ſcene of univerſal tumult, deſolation and 
- diſtreſs, there was nothing left but the virtues: and the 
wiſdom of one man alone to reſtore to tranquillity, 
and bring back happineſs to the empire- Abrelius 
bogan his endeavours by marching againſt the Mar- 
comanti and Quadi, taking Verus with him, who 
reluctantly left che ſenſual delights of Rome for the 
fatigues of a camp. They came up with the Mar- 
comanni near the city of Andes aud after a furious 
; gement, routed their whole army: then purſu- 
ing them acroſs the Alps, overcame them in ſeveral 
8 conteſts, and at laſt entirely defeating them, returned 
. 922 into Italy without any conſiderable 
"9: 5 loſs. As the winter was far advanced, 
1 9'Nerus was determined upon going from 
| "Aquites to Rome, in which journey he. was ſeized 


5 with an apoplexy which put an end ta his life, being 
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n who had hitherto ſuſtained the lbs: 
of governing, not only an empire, but his colleague, 
| being left to himſelf, began to act with reuter A. 
gence, and more vigour than ever. _ 
Aſter Raving ſubdued the Marcomanni, a badges 
| ous people that had made inroads upon the empire, 
he returned to Rome, where he began his uſual en- 
deavours to benefit mankind by a farther reformation 
of the internal policy of the ſtate. 5 
But his good endeavours were ſoon interrupted br 
a renewal of the former wars. In one of the enn 
gagements of which, he is ſaid to have been miracu- 
| louſly” relieved - when his army was periſhing with 
thirit, by the prayers of a Chriſtian legion which had 
been levied in his ſervice. For, at that dreadful 
| junCture, and jult as the barbarians were ready to 
fall upon them, we are aſſured there fell ſuch a 
ſhower of rain as inſtantly refreſhed the fainting” ar- Y 
my. The ſoldiers were {een holding their mouths 
| and their helmets up to heaven, and receiving the 
water which came ſo wondertuily to their relief. 
The ſame clouds alſo which ſerved- for their reſcue, 
at the ſame time diſcharged ſuch a terrible ſtorm of 
W hail, accompanied with thunder, againſt the enem 
We as aſtoniſhed. and confounded them. By this unlock 
ed for aid the Romans recovering ſtrength and cou- 
rage, once more turned 25 their purſuers, and cut 
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al chem in pieces. 

4 Such are the circumſtances of an engagement ac- 

le knowledged by Pagan as well as Chriſtian writers, 

d, only wich chis difference, that the latter aſcribe the = 
m WF victory to their own, the former to the prayers of + 

d their emperor. However this be, Aurelius ſeemed 


ſo ſenſible of miraculous aifitance, that he immedi- {<5 + 
| ately» relaxed the perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, © 
ang: wrote t to the lenate i in EY of their wick, 20 F 
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This good emperor having at a time detected one 


Avidius in a conſpiracy againſt him, and generouſly 


granting him pardon, ſome who were near his 
pe- took the liberty to blame his conduct, telling 


In im that Avidius would not have been ſo generous 
had he been conqueror. To this the emperor re- 


plied in this ſublime manner, I never ſerved. the 
« gods ſo ill, or reigned ſo regularly, as 155 fear 
c Avidius could ever be conqueror.” 

He uſually called. philoſophy his mother, i in inde 


Gon to the court, which he conſidered as his ſtep- 
mother, He alſo was frequent] 7 heard to ſay . We 
8 


c the people were happy who philoſophers were 


„ kings or whoſe kings were philofophers.” He 


in fact was one of the moſt conſiderable men then 


in being ; and though he had been born in ihe 
meaneſt ſtations, hig merits as a writer, as his 


works remain to this day, would . inſured im- 


1 mortality. 


Having thus 3 proſperity to his ſubjects 
and peace to mankind, news was brought him that 


the Scythians and barbarous nations of the North 


were up in arms and invading the empire. He once 
more therefore reſolved to expoſe-his aged perſon 


in defence of his country, and made ſpeedy pre- 
parations to oppoſe them. He went to the ſenate 


for the firſt time, and deſired to have money out 


of the public treaſury. He then ſpent three whole 


days in- giving the people lectures, by which they 


might regulate their lives, and having finiſhed his 


lectures, departed upon his expedition, amidſt the 


prayers and lamentations of all his ſubj ects. It was 
upon going to open his third campaign that he was 


ſeized with the plague at Vienna, which ſtopped the 
progreſs of his ſucceſs. Nothing however could 


abate his deſire. of being beneficial to mankind; bis 
fears for the youth and unpromiſing diſpoſition of 
. e, his {on and e ſeemed to gre 
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bim great uneaſineſs ; wherefore he addreſſed his 


friends and the principal officers that were gathered 
round his bed, telling them that as his ſon was now 
going to loſe a father, he hoped he ſhould find many 
'fathers in them. As he was thus ſpeaking, he was | 


ſeized with a weakneſs which ſtopped his-utterance, - MM 
and which brought him to his end the day following. ; 
He died in the fifty-ninth year of his. age, having = 
reigned nineteen years and ſome days; and it ſeem- 
ed as if the whole glory and proſperity of the Rman 
empire died with this greateſt of the Roman empe- 
Roos ß 


From CouMopus, to the transferring of the Seat of the 


Empire under CONSTANTINE from ROME to By= 
᷑AÄöñ;᷑ ᷑ é ę ² 4 „„ 


— 


IE merits of Aurelius procured U. C. 933. 
Dommodus eaſy acceſſion to the throne. A. D. 180. 
He was acknowledged emperor firſt by the army, 
then by the ſenate and people, and ſhortly after by 
NEST rw 7 7 oo a nin, og 
His whole reign is but a tiſſue of. wantonneſs and 
= folly, cruelty and injuſtice, rapacity and corruption. 
= Thete is ſo ſtrong a ſimilitude between his conduct 
|. and that of Domitian, that a reader might be apt to 
imagine he was going over the ſame reign. 1 ah 


- 


* 


le went with his aſſociates to taverns and bro- 
| thels; ſpent the day in feaſting, and the night in 
| the moſt abominable luxuries, having no leſs than 
bree hundred females and as many males, for de- 9 
eetibſe purpoſes. He committed inceſt, as Caligula -» i 
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did, with / all his Gſters. ne ſometimes went about 


r to Lætus, and * who en their 


a 


he markets in a frolic with ſmall wares as a petty 
*chapman ; ſometimes he imitated a Horſe-courſer, 
and at other times drove his own chaript in a ſlave's 


_ thabit while thoſe he chiefly promoted, reſembled 


Himſelf, being the Se of bis erh or 
the miniſters of his cruelty; x,: 
If any perſon defired to be revenged on an enemy, 


5 by bargaining with Commodus for a ſum of money, 
he was permitted to deſtroy" him in-ſuch'a manner 


"as he thought proper. He commanded a perſon to 
be caſt to the wild beaſts for reading the life of Cali- 


gula 1 in Seutonius. He'ordered another to be thrown 


in a burning furnace for accidentally overheating his 


bath. He would ſometimes, when he was in a good 


Humour, cut off men's noſes under a pretence of ſhav- 


ing their beards; and yet he was himſelf ſo jealous 
of all mankind mr he was Ys og to be ng own 
. *barber. 

At length upon the” feaſt of Janus, 8 to 
Fence naked before the people, as a common gladia- 
tor, three of his friends remonſtrated to him upon 
the indecency of ſuch a behaviour. Theſe were 
Letus, his general, Electus, his chamberlain, and 
Marcia, a concubine, of whom he always appeared 
— fond. Their advice was attended with no 
other effect than that of incenſing him againſt them, 


and inciting him to refolve upon their deſtruction. 


. was his method, like that of Domitian, to ſet 
down the names of all ſuch as he intended to put to 


__ Heath" in a roll,” which” he carefully kept by him. 


However, at this time happening to lay the roll on 


"his bed while he was bathing in another room, it 


Was taken up by a little boy 4 he paſſionate j) 
loved. The child, after playing with it for ſome 
time, brought it to Mercia, who was inſtantly. alarm- 
_ Edat'the contents. She immediately diſcovered her 
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mien OFROME / 
dangerous Gtuation, inſtamly reſolved the tyrant's, 
death After ſome deliberation, it was agreed upon 
to diſpateh him by poiſon ; but chis not ſucceeding, 


| Marcia. haſtily introduced a young man called, Nar- 
| cifſus, and prevailed upon him to aſſiſt in ſtrangling. 
cke tyrant. Commodus died in the thirty-firſt-year- 
of his agez after an impious reign of twelve years and 
ninemonths. | VC 
The ſecrecy and expedition with which Hj.  _ 
| Commodus was aſſaſſingted were ſuchſthat. A 55 4 
\ | e — . 9.191. 
few were at that time acquaimed with the 
real circumſtances; of his death. His body was 
wrapped up as a bale of uſeleſs furniture, and car-. Ml 
ried through the guards, moſt of whom were either = 
drunk or aſleep · V „ 
Previous to the aſſaſſination, the conſpirators had i 


5 fixed upon a ſucceſſor. Helaius Pertinax, whoſe vir- 
N tues and courage rendered him worthy. of the moſt 


exalted ſtation, and who had paſſed through many 
changes oſ fortune, was fixed upon to ſucceed him; 
= when therefore the conſpirators repaired to his houſe 
= to ſalute him emperor, he conſidered their arrival aa = 
a command from the emperor Commodus for his 1 
death. Upon Letus-entering his apartment, Perti- 
nax, without any ſhew of fear, cried our. That for 
many days he bad; expected to end his life in that. 
manner, wondering that the emperor had deferred 
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f . 

; it ſo long. However, he was not a little ſurpriſed 

. when informed of the real cauſe of their viſit; ang 

) being ſtrongly urged to accept of the empire he at = 
| laſt»complied with their offer. - . = 


v 


Being carried to the camp, Pertinax was proclaim- 
ed emperor, and ſoon after the citizens and ſenate 
conſented; the joy at the election of their new ſo- 
vereign being ſcarce equal to that for the death of 
their tyrant. They then pronounced Commodus a: 
= parricide, an enemy to the gods, his country, and all 
8 mankind, and commanded that his corpſe ſhould rot, 

= Upon 2 dunghill, In the mean time they ſaluted. | 
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Ms Pertinax, pechpeivt and Cæſar, with numerous ac- 
clamations, and chearfully took the oaths of obedi- 
- ence. The provinces ſoon after followed the ex- 


=. 


x 70 ample of Rome, ſo that he began his reign with uni- 


verfal ſatisſaction to the whole empire in the ſixty- 
eighth year of his age. 
Nothing could exceed the juſtice an witdom of 
this monarch's reign the ſhort time it continued. 
But the Prætorian ſoldiers, whoſe manners he had 


| 85 attempted to reform, having been long corrupted by 
the indulgence and profufion of their former mo- 


narch, began to hate him for the parſimony and diſ- 
cipline he had introduced among them. They there- 
fore reſolved to dethrone him; and accordingly, in 


a tumultuous manner marched through the ſtreets 


of Rome, entered his palace without 'oppoſition, 
- where a Tungrian ſoldier ſtruck him dead with a 
blow of his lance. From the number of his adven- 


5 tures, he was called the Tennis-ball of fortune; and 


| certainly no man ever experienced ſuch a variety of 
-* ſituations with ſo blameleſs a aner, He reigned 
but three months. | 


= 70 | U. C. 954. The ſoldiers" hone comnijtted: this 


> outrage, made proclamation that they 
would ſell the empire to whoever would 


= phrchate 1 it at the higheſt price. In conſequence of 


this proclamation, two bidders were found, namely, 


__ Bulpictan and Didius. The former a conſular per- 
ſion, præfect of the city, and fon in- law to the late 


emperor Pertinax. The latter a conſular perſon like- 
. wiſe, a great 5 , and the wealthieſt man in the 
city. Sulpician had rather promiſes than treaſure 


to beſtow. The offers of Didius, who produced im- 


menſe ſums of ready money, prevailed. He was re- 
cCebived into the camp, and the ſoldiers Nee ſwore 
to obey him as emperor... 
Upon being conducted to the ſenatehouſe, the ad- 
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| labonke geb «. Fathers, you want an emperor, 

, « and Lam the fitteſt perſon you can chuſe.“ The 
choice of the ſoldiers was gels med by, the nas. _—_ 
and Didius was acknowledged emperor, now in the = 

. fiftyrſeventh year of his age. 

It ſhould ſeem by this weak monarch's conduct, 
when ſeated on the throne, that he thought the g- 
vernment of an empire rather a pleaſure than a toi, 

Jones of attempting to gain the hearts of his ſub- 
jects he gave himſelf up to eaſe and inactivity, utter- 
Iy regardleſs of the duties of his ſtstion. He was 

mild and gentle indeed, neither injuring any, nor ex- 
-pefing to be.injured. But that avarice, by which he 
became opulent, ſtill followed him in his exalta- 
tion; fo that the very ſoldiers who elected him, ſoon 
began to deteſt him for thoſe qualities, ſo very oppo- 
ſite to a military character. The people alſo, againſt 
whoſe conſent he was choſen, were not leſs his ene- 
mies. Whenever he iſſued from his palace, they 
openly poured: forth their imprecations - againſt him 
crying out that he Was a thief, and bad ſtolen the em- 
pire. Didius, however, in the true ſpirit of a trader, 
patiently bore all their reproach, ſometimes beckoning 
to them, with ſmiles to approach him, and tellifying 
his regard by every kind of ſubmiſſion. _. 
_ Boon after Severus, an African by bite. being 
proclaimed by bis army, began by promiſi ag to re - 
venge the death of Pertinax. 

Didius upon being informed of his approach. to- - 
wards Rome, obtained the conſent of the ſenate to 
fend him ambaſſadors, offering to make him a partner 
in the empire. But Severus rejected this offer, con- 1 
Acious of his own ſtrength, and of the weakneſs ß 
the propoſer. The ſenate ſoon appeared of the ſame vl 
ſentiments, and perceiving the timidity and weak- 
N * . maſter, abandoned him. Be- 
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ing called together, as was formerly piaftifed.; in the 
| times of the commonwealth, by the conſpls, they 
=: unanimouſly decreed, that Didius ſhould be deprived 
pf the empire, and that Severusſhould be proclaimed 
in his ſtead; They commanded Didius to be flain, 

and fent meſſengers for this purpoſe to the palace, 
| where they found him diſarmed, and diſpatched him, 
among a few friends that ſtill adheredto his intereſt. 


who were his competitors for the empire, under- 
| "took next the reins of government, uniting great vi- 
- __*gour with the moſt refined policy; yet his African 
” cunning, for he was a native of Africa, was conſider- 
ed as a particular defect in him. He is celebrated 
for his wit, learning, and prudence, but equally blam- 
cel for perfidy- and cruelty. © In ſhort, he ſeemed e- 
gaually capable of the greateſt acts of e and the 
3 wo mot bloody ſeverities.. 
Upon his return te Rome, Is loaded * —5 
wo 0 rewards and honours, giving them ſuch priyi- 
leges as ftrengthened- his own power, while they 
deſtroyed that of the ſtate. For the ſoldiers who 
had hitherto ſhewed the ſtrongeſt inclinations to an 
 .*abuſe of power, were now made witer of the fate 
= of emperors. {| 
Being thus deere of 15 army ike: 9 to 
0 give way to his natural turn for conqueſt, and to op- 
bpoſe his arms againſt the Parthians; who were then 
iin vading the frontiers. of the empire, Having, 
” therefore, previoufſy given the government of do- 
- meſtie policy to one Plautian, a particular favourite, 
to whoſe daughter he married his. ſon Caracalla, he 
et out for the caſt, and proſecuted the war with his 
-- uffaal expedition” aa ſucceſs. He forced ſubmiſhon 
| from the king of Armenia, deſtroyed: ſeveral-cities 
1 755 : * Felis , ene en n n took 


* Severus having overcome Niger and Albinius, 
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3 3 the famous cit 

back through Paleſtine and 
turned to Rome in triumph. 

During this interval, Plautian, who was left to 
direct the affairs, of Rome, began to think of aſpiring | 
to the empire himſelf. Upon the emperor's return, 
he employed a tribune of the prætorian cohorts, of 
which he was the commander, to aſſaſſinate him, as 
- Hkewife his ſon Caracalla. The tribune informed 


183 


Bl Cteſiphon, marched 
eypt, and at length re- 


Severus of his favourite's treachery. He atfirſt re- 


_ ceived it as an improbable ſtory, and as the artifics 
of one who envied his favourite's fortune. However, 
he was at laſt perſuaded to permit the tribune to con- 
duct Plautian to the emperor's apartments, to be a 
teſtimony againſt himſelf. With this intent the tri- 
bune went and amuſed him with a pretended account 
of his killing the emperor and his ſon deſired him, 
if he thought fit to ſee him dead, to go with him to 
the palace. As Plautian ardently deſired their deaths, 
he readily gave credit to his relation, and following | 
the tribune, was conducted at midnight into the 
innermoſt receſſes. Bat what muſt have been his 
. diſappointment, when, inſtead of finding the empe- 
ror lying dead, as he expected, he beheld the room 
lighted up with torches, and Severus, ſarrounded 
by his friends, prepared in array to receive him.— 
Being aſked by the emperor, with a ſtern countenance, 
what had brought him there, at that unſeaſonable 
time ; he was at firſt utterly gonfounded, and not 
knowing what excuſe to make, he ignominiouſly con- 


feſſed the whole, intreating forgiveneſs for what he 85 


ad intended. The emperor ſee med inclined to par- 
don; but Caracalla, his ſon, who, from the earlieſt 
age, ſhewed a diſpoſition to ervelty, WHO his s ſword 
ran him through the body. : 
After this, he ſpent a conkderable time in viſits - 
Ing ſome cities in a Permitting none of his offi» 


— 
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cers to ſell places of truſt or dignity, and aitribating 
juſtice with the ſtricteſt impartiality. He then un- 
dertogk an expedition into Britain, where the Ro- 
mans were in“ danger of being deſtroyed, or com- 
pelled to fly the province. Wherefore, after ap- 
ng. his two ſons, Caracalla, and Geta, joint 
ccefſors in the empire, and taking them with him, 
he landed in Britain, to the great terror of ſuch as 
had drawn down his reſentment. Upon bis progreſs 
into the country, he left bis ſon Geta in the ſouthern 
part of the province, 'which had continued in obe- 
dience, and marche@ with his ſon Caracalla againſt 
the Caledouians. In this expedition his army ſuffer- 
ed prodigious hardſhips in purſuing the enemy; they 
were obliged to hew their way through intricate fo- 
_ reſts, to drain extenſive marſhes, and form bridges 
cover rapid rivers; ſo that he loſt fifty thouſand men 
by fatigue and ficknefs; However, he ſapported all 
theſe inconveniencies with uvrelenting bravery, and 
proſecuted his ſuceefſes with ſuch vigour, that he 
compelled the enemy to beg for peace; which t} 
obtained, not without the ſurrender of a conſiderable 
2 of their country. It was there, that for its bet- 
er ſecurity he built the tamous wall, which till 
goes by his name, extending from Solway: Frith on 
e welt, to the German ocean on the eaſt. He did 
not long ſurvive his ſuccefſes here, but died at York 
in the fixty-fixth-year of his age, after an ative tho 
eruel reign of about eighteen years. 
U. C. 964. Caracalla and Geta, his tens being 


4 


1 Fel ne acknowledged as emperors by the army, 


| began to ſhew a mutual hatred to each 
other even before their arrival at Rome. But this 
oppolition was of no long continuance z for Caracalla 
being reſolved to govern alone, furiouſly entered 

Gets s apartment, and, followed oy 1 5 5 him 
in yy 9 arms. | 
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Being thus emperor, he went on to mark bis courſe 
with blood. Whatever was done by Domitian or 
Nexo fell ſhort of this monſter's barbarities. 
His tyrannies at length excited the reſentment of 
Macrinus, the commander of the forces in Meſopo- 
tamia, who employed one Martial, a man of great 
ſtrength, and a centurion of the guards, to diſpatch 
him. Accordingly as the emperor was riding out 
- one day near a little city called Carrz, he happen- 
ed to withdraw himſelf privately upon a natural o- 
.eafion, with only one page to hold his horſe. This 
was the opportunity Martial had ſo long and ardently 
deſired; wherefore running to him haſtily-as'if he 
had been called, he ftabbed the emperor in the back, 
ſo that he died immediately. Having performed this 
hardy attempt, he then unconcernedly returned to 
his troop ; but retiring by inſenſible degrees, he en- 
deavoured to ſecure himſelf by flight. But his com- 
panions ſoon miſſing him, and the page giving infor- 
mation of what had been done, he was purſued by the 
German horſe and cut in pieces. 
During the reign of this execrable. tyrant, which 
continued ſix years, the empire was every day de- 
clining ; the ſoldiers were entirely maſters of every 
election; and as there were various armies in diffe- 
rent parts, ſo there were as many intereſts all oppoſite 
r ĩ ᷣ TTT 


The ſoldiers, without an emperor, af- , „ 
ter a ſuſpence of two days, fixed upon 155 - {55th 
Macrinus, who took all poſſible methods 1 # 54 
to conceal his being privy to Caracalla's murder. 
The ſenate confirmed their choice ſhortly after, and 
likewiſe that of his fon Diadumenus, whom he took 
as partner in the empire. Macrinus was fifty- 
three years old when he entered upon the govern- 
ment of the empire. He was of obſcure parentage, | 

| Tome ſay by birth a Moor, who, by the mere rota- 
= on of office, being made firſt præfect of the pra- 
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eee was wow by treaſon and nockdent called 
to fill the throne, 
He was ee by the i intrigues: of Moſa 00 der 
andſon, Heliogabalus, and being ered by 
ome ſeditious 4 of his own army; he fled to 
Chalcedon, Where thoſe” who were ſent in purſuit 
. overtook and put him to death, together with his 
ſon eee ator a ſhort get ;of one Ces and 


_ 


U. C. "5" The Gre: and: cirineuvef; ds. 
A.D 14 ing obliged to ſubmit to the appointment 
. of the army, as uſual,, Heliogabalus 
aſcended the throne at the age of fourteen. His 
ſhort life is but a tiſſue of effeminacy, luſt and ex- — 
travagance. He married in the ſmall ſpace of four 
ears, fix/ wives, and divorced” them all. He was fo 
fond of the ſex that he carried his mother with him 
to the ſenate houſe, and demanded that flie- ſhould 
always be preſent when matters of importance were 
debated.” He even went ſo far as to build a ſenate- 
houſe for women, with ſuitable orders, habits, and 
diſtinction, of which his mother was made preſident. 
They met ſeveral times; alt their debates turning 
os the faſhions of the day, and the different forma- 
lities to be uſed at giving and receiving vifits- Io 
© theſe follies he added great cruelty and boundleſs 
prodigality ; ſo that he was heard to ſay that ſuch 
| diſhes as were cheaply obtained, were ſcarce worth 
eating. It is. even ſaid he ſtrove to foretel what 
was to happen, by inſpeCting the entrails of young 
mien ſaerifieed, and that he cloſe the molt beautiful 
_ youths wade; nd low th to be err ow” rods Woryid 
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wever, bie ſoldiers: e 9 n now 
uſual wich chem: They followed him to his palace, 
g- him from apartment to apartment; till at 

ſt he was found concealed in a privy. Having 
3 9 him from 1 _— the ſtreets. with 


caouſin german, who, without oppoſi- 
tion, being declared emperor, the 
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the moſt bitter invectives, and having diſpatched 
F him, they attempted once more to ſquee ze his pam- 


pered body in A privy z but not eaſily effecting 


this, they threw it into the Tyber with heavy weights, 
that none might afterwards find or give it burial. 
This was the ignominious death of Heliogabalus, in 
the eighteenth year of his age, after a deteſtible reign 


/// 5: Hm. 7: 
Io bim ſucceeded Alexander, his . C. 


ſenate with their uſual adulatian, were for confer- 
ring new titles upon him; but he modeſtly declined 
them all. To the maſt rigid juſtice he added the 


greateſt humanity. He loved the good, and was a a 


ſevere reprover- of the lewd and infamous. His 
accompliſhments were equal to his virtues. He was 


an excellent mathematician, geometrician, and 
muſician; he was equally ſkilful in painting and 


ſculpture; -and in poetry few of his time could 
equal him. In ſhort, ſuch were his talents and ſuch 


the ſolidity of his judgement, that though but ſix- 


teen years of age, he Was conſidered as a wiſe 
old nan | 


33 About the thirteenth year of his reign, the Upper 


Germans and other northern nations began to pour 
down immenſe {ſwarms of people upon the more 
ſouthern parts of the empire. They paſſed the Rhine 
and the Danube with ſuch fury, that all Italy was 


throw into the moſt extreme conſternation- The 


emperor, ever ready to expoſe his perſon, for the 


ſalety of his people, made what levies he could, and 
went in perſon to. tem the torrent, which he ſpeedily 
effected. It was in the courſe of his ſucceſſes, againit | 


the enemy that he was cut off by a mutiny among 
his own ſoldiers. He died in the twenty ninth year 


and | nine days. 


ov 
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of his age, after a proſperous reign. of thirteen years 
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The tomulte ocenßöned the death 

1. 8 25. of Alexander being _—_— Maximin, 
235 who had been the chief promoter of the 

Wl \fedition, was choſen emperor. This extraordinary 
man, whoſe character deſerves particular attention, 
was born of very obſcure parentage, being the ſon of 
a poor herd{man of Thrace. In the beginning he fol- 
lowed his father's humble profeſſion, and only exer- 
eiſed his perſonal courage againſt the robbers who 
infeſted that part of the country in which he lived. 
Soon after, his ambition increaſing, he left this poor 


ba (oon became remarkable for his great ſtrength, 


leſs than eight feet and an half high; he had a 
and ſtrength eorreſponding to his ſize, being not 251 
remarkable for the magnitude than the ſymmetry of 
his perſon. His wife's bracelet uſually ſerved him 
for a thumb ring; and his ſtrength was ſo great that 
he was able to draw a carriage which two oxen could 
not move. He could ftrike out a horſes teeth with 
a blow of his fiſt, and break its thigh with a kick. 
His diet was as extraordinary as the reſt of his endow- 
ments: he generally ate forty pounds weight of fleſh 
every day, and drank fix gaſlons of wine, without 
committing any debauch in either. With a frame ſo 
athletic, he was poſſeſſed of a mind undaunted in 
danger, and neither fearing nor regarding any man. 


Ihe firfttime he was made known was to the empe- 


ror Severus, who was then eelebrating games on the 


5 running, one after the other; he then kept up with 
* - +2 "the emperor on horſe back ; and, having fatigued him 
in the courſe, he was oppoſed: to ſeven of the moſt 
active ſoldiers and overcame them with the greateſt 

eaſe: From that time he was particularly noticed, 
5 e akon into a e body 15 and 0 


— 


employment, and enliſted in the Roman army, where 


diſcipline, and courage. This gigantic man was no 


birthday of his ſon Geta. He overcame fixteen in 


a Ae. 97. 
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te uſual gradations of preferment came to be chief NY 


commander, equally: remarkable for his ſimplicity, 


diſcipline and virtue; and upon coming to the em- 
pire, he was found to be one of the greateſt monſters . 


of cruelty that ever diſgraced power; and, fearful of 
nothing himſelf, he ſeemed to ſport with the terrors 


of all mankind, _ 1 „ 
However, his cruelties did not retard his military 


operations, which were carried on with a. ſpirit be- 


coming a better monarch. He overthrew the Ger- 


mans in ſeveral battles, waſted all their country with 


fire and ſword, for four hundred miles together, and _. 
ſet a reſolution of ſubduing all the northern nations 
as far as the ocean. In theſe expeditions, in order 


to attach the ſoldiers more firmly to him, he increaſed. 
their pay ; and in every duty of the camp he him 
ſelf took as much pains as the meaneſt centinel in 


the army, ſhewing incredible courage and aſſiduity. 


Iu every engagement, wherever the conflict was 


hotteſt, Maximin was always ſeen fighting there in 


perſon, and deſtroying all befroe him ; For, being 
bred a barbarian, he conſidered it as his duty to com- 
bat as a common ſoldier while he commanded as a2 


general. 


* 


In the mean time, his cruelties had ſo alienated 


the minds of his ſubjects, that ſeveral conſpiracies 

were ſecretly aimed againſt him. None of them 

however ſucceeded till at laſt his own ſoldiers, a x 
0 


long harraſſed by famine and fatigue; and hearing 
revolts on every ſide, reſolved to terminate their ca. 


lamaties by the tyrant's death. His great ſtrengtb, 
and his being always armed, were at firſt the prici- 


pal motives to deter any from aſſaſſinating him; but 


| at length having made his guards accomplices in 
their deſign, they ſet upon him while he ſlept at 
noon. in his tent, and ſlew both him and his ſon, 
whom he had made his partner in the empire, with- 


| out any oppoſition. Thus 
3 | "Bb 
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died this moſt remarkable 
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man 1 an ufutpation of about three years, and 
in the fixty-fifth year of his age. His alhduity when 
in humble ſtation, and his cruelty when in power, 
_ ſerve very well to evince, that there are ſome men 
| © whoſe virtues are fitted for obſcurity, as there are o- 
3 hers who only ſhew- themſelves great when placed 
in an exalted * 1 1 Ma 180 * 
1 The tyrant ing ead, and his | Dy 
I j. 2 992 thrown rg dogs and birds of prey, Papi. 
* 38. onus and Balbinus continued or ſome 
g time emperors without oppoſition. 1 
Bat differing among themſelves, the een fol- 
* diers, who were the enemies of both, ſet upon them 
in their palace at a time when their guards 'were a- 
5 muſed With feeing the Capitoline games, and drag- 
ging them from the palace towards the camp, flew 
them both, leaving their dead bodies in the ſtreets as 
a dreadfulinfſtance of their ſedition. - 
I. C. 025 Is the midſt of eee as the 
myrtineers were proceeding along, the 
"iy D. 286. by accident met Bes, . dba 
E: : of him who was flain in Africa, whom they RN ecited 
emperor upon the ſpot, This prince was but fixteen 
L years old when he began his reign ; but his virtues 
- — deemed to compenſate for his want of experience. — 
| His'prineipal aims were tounite the oppoling mem- 
bers of the government, and to reconcile the ſoldiere 
and citizens to each other.. 
The army, however, began as uſual to murmur, 
and their complaints, were artfully fomented by Phi- 
ü, ap Arabian, who was prætorian præfect. Things « 
tms proceeded from bad to worſe; Philip was at | 
firſt made equal in the command of the empire; 
ſhortly after, he was inveſted with the ſole power; 
and at length finding himſelf capable of perpetrating 
his long meditated cruelt 75 Gordian was, by his or- 
deer flamin the twenty ſecond year of his ages after 
13 e h of near five oma Fe | 
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Philip having thus. murdered his 1. 1 ec 1 
2 * was ſo. fortunate as to be im- A. B. 996, | 
mediately acknowledged emperor by 43+ 


the army. Upon his exaltation, he aſlbcjated his ſon, * 


a boy of fix ; yearsof age, as his partner in the em- 
. pre 3 and in order to ſecure his power at home, 
made peace with the Perſians, and marched his ar- 


5 my towards Rome. However, the army revolting 


in favour of Decius his general, and ſetting violent- 
Iy upon him, one of the centinels at a blow cut off 
his head, or rather cleaving it aſunder, ſeparating the 
under jaw from the upper. He died in the forty- 
th year of his age, after a reign of about five years; 
Decius being univerſaliy declared as his ſucceſſor. 
The aQhivity and wiſdom of Decius xx, C. hh + 
| ſeemed in ſome . meaſure to top che A. 2 
_ haſtening decline of the Roman empire. 4 
be ſenate ſeemed to think lo highly of his merit, 
that they uated him not inferior ta a rajan ; and in- 
dieed he ſeemed in every inſtance to conſult the dig- 
nity of the ſenators in particular, and the welfare * 
all the inferior ranks of people. 
But no virtves could now prevent the approach 
ing downfal of the ſtate ; the abſtinate diſputes be- 
- tween the Pagans and the Chriſtians within the em- 


pire, and the unceafing irruptions of barbarous na- 


| tions from without, enfeebled it beyond the power 
of remedy. He was killed in an ainbuſcade of the 
enemy in the fiftieth year of his age, 12 5 a. ON. . 
*« of two years and ſix months 

3 who had betrayed the Roman . 2 90 

. + had: addreſs enough to get him- A. F ＋ 
elk declared emperor by that part of it 17 
which ſurvived the defeat; he was forty five years 15 
_ old when he began to reign, and was defcended: | 
from an honourable family in Rome. He was the 
2 who bought a diſhonourable peace from the ene- 
nes of the . ee Pay 2 a. conſiderable an- 
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nual tribute to the Goths, whom it was kis duty to 
repreſs. \ 

He was rdlefs of every national ealamity, and 
Joſt to yr ths ang ſenſuality,” The Pagans were al- 
lowed a power of perſecuting the Chriſtians through 
all parts of the ſtate. Theſe calamities were ſucceed 
ed by a peſtilence from heaven, that ſeemed to have 
in general ſpread over every part of the earth, and 
which continued raging for ſeveral years in an un: 
heard of manner; and all theſe by a civil war, which 
followed ſhoxtly after between Gallus and his gene- 
ral Emilianus, who, having gained a victory over 
the Goths, was proclaimed emperor by his conquer- 
ing army. Gallus hearing this, ſoon rouſed from the 
intoxicatious of pleaſure, and preparing to oppoſe his 
dangerous rival, he with his ſon were flain by Emi- 
lianus in a battle fought in Meſia. His death was 
- merited, and his vices were ſuch as to deſerve the de- 
teſtation of poſterity, He died in the forty-ſeventh 
year of his age, after an unhappy reign of two years 
and four months, in which the . ſuffered inex- 
* calamities. 

. The ſenate refuſed to acknowledge 
A. 5.2 the claims of Amilianus, and an 1 
: 53* that was ſtationed near the Alps, cho 
Valerian their own commander, to ſucceed to the 


/ "throne, who ſet about reforming the ſtate with a ſpi- 


that ſeemed to mark a good mind and unabated 
vigour. But reformation was then grown almoſt im- 
practicable. The Perſians, under their king Sapor 


[ys invaded Syria, and, coming into Meſopotamia, took 


the unfortunate VSterkan, priſoner, as he was making 


_ Preparations to oppoſe them. Nothing can exceed 


the, indignities, as well as the cruelties, which were 
practiſed upon this unhappy monarch, thus fallen in- 
to the hands of his enemies. Sapor, we are told, 
always uſed him as a footſtool for mounting bis 
Horſe; he added the bitterneſs of ridicule to his in 
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ſults, and uſually obſerved, that an attitude like; Ml 
that to which Valerian was reduced was the beſt - 
ſtatue that could be erected in honour of his victory. 
This borrid life of inſult and ſufferance continued 
for ſeven years, and was at length terminated by the 
eruel Perſian commanding his priſoner's eyes to be 
plucked out, and afterwards cauſing him to be flead 
n 3 T 
Valerian being taken priſoner, as hath ir a +. © 
. been juſt bel Galienus his 88 aa 


promiſing to revenge the inſult, was A. D 259. 


_ Choſen emperor, heing then about forty-one years _ 
old. However, he ſoon diſcovered that he ſought By 


rather the ſplendors than the toils of empire; for, 
after Having overthrown Ingenuus, a commander in 


Pannonia, who had affumed the title of emperor, he: 
fat down, as if fatigued with conqueſt, and gave him 
ſelf up to eaſe and luxury. 35 


It was at this time that no leſs than thirty pre= 


tenders were ſeen contending with each other for the 
dominion of ſtate, and adding the calamities of 
civil war to the reſt of the misfortunes of this devp- 


ted empire. 'Theſe are generally known in hiſtory i 
by the name of the Thirty Tyrants, Fs 


In this general calamity, Galienus, though at firſt 


ſeemingly inſenſible, was at length obliged, for his 


own private ſecurity, to take the field, and led an 


army to beſiege the city of Milan, which had been 
taken by one of the thirty uſurping' tyrants. It was 


there he was flain by his own. ioldiers, Martian, one 

of his generals having conſpired againſt him. 
Flavius Claudius, being nominated to UC Yah 

ſucceed, he was joyfully accepted by all 1 55 68. 


orders of the tate, and his title confirm- | 

ed by the ſenate and the people. We are not ſuffi. 
giently aſſured of this emperor's lineage and coun- 
try. Some athrm 2591 was born in Dalmatia, 
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+ * and ended from an ancient family thire others 
aſſert, that he was a Trojan, and others that he 
was ſon to the emperor Gordian. But whatever 
might have been his deſcent, his merits were by no 
means doubtful, He was a man of great valour and 
conduct, having Colada. the moſt excellent ſer- 
wices againſt the Gothe who had long continued to 
maka their irruptions into the empire ; but on his 
march againſt that barbarous people, as he approach- 
ed near the city Sirmium, in Pannonia, he was ſeized. 
with a. peſtilential fever, of which he died i in a few 
da ys, to the great regret of his ſubjects, and the ir- 
egen lols of the Roman empire. 
V. C. 3023. Upon the dearh of Claudius, Aure- 
A. D. 270. lian: was univerſally acknowledged by 

all the ſtates of the empire, and aſſumed 

the command with a greater ſhare of power than his 

Res mg had enjoyed for ſome time before. This 

active monarch was born of mean and obſcure pa- 
-rentage; in Dacia, and was about fifty-five years old 

at the time of his coming to the throne. He had 

ſpent the early part of his life in the army, and had 
reiſen through all the gradations of military duty. He 
Was of ynſhaken courage, and amazing ſtrength; he 
in one ingle engagement killed forty of the enemy 
with his own hand, and above nine hundred at ſe- 
veral different times. In ſhort, his valour and ex- 
|, Pedition were ſuch, that he was compared to Julius 
.  Cxfar, and in fact only wanted mildneſs and cle- 
| mene to be every way his equal. 
Among the number of thoſe who were compelled 

to ſubmitto his power, we may reckon the famous 
Zenobia queen of Palmyra. He ſubdued her coun- | 
try, deſtroyed her city, and took herſelf priſoner. 
Longinus, the celebrated critic, who was ſecretary 
to the queen, was, by Aurelian's order put to 
deͤeath. Zenobia was reſerved to grace his triumph, 
Hh * afterwards allotted ſuch * and ſuch an in- 


6 
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eme as ſerved to maintain her in almoſt her ſormer 
His ſeverities at laſt were the cauſe of his deſtrucs 


been threatened by him for ſome fault which he hac 
committed, formed a conſpiracy againſt him; and as 


choice of Tacitus, a man of great merit, 
and no way ambitious of the honours: | 
that were offered him, being at that time ſeventy-five 
only wanted continuance to have made the empire 


months he died of a fever in his march to oppoſe the 
Perſians and Scythians, who had invaded the eaſtern 


Doaring this ſhort period, the ſenate ſeemed to hare - 
2 large ſhare of authority; and the hiſtorians of the 


emperors as were thus willing to divide their power. 
Upon the death of Tacitus, the whole army, as if, 


cended the throne; was born of noble parentage at- 


diſcipline and valour, being frequently the firſt man 


markable for ſingle combats, and ſaving the lives of 
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tion. Meneſthus, his principal ſecretary, havin 


the emperor paſſed with a ſmall guard from Heraclea 4 
in Thrace, towards Byzantium, the conſpirators ſet 


upon him at once, and flew him with very ſmall re- 


ſiſtance. He was flain in the ſixtieth, or, as ſome 


ſay, the ſixty third year of his age, after a very active 


reign of almoſt five years. 


After ſome time, the ſenate” made U.C. 1028. 


years old, F 
A reign begun with much moderation and juſtice, . 


happy ; but-after enjoying the empire about fix 


parts of the empire. f 


times ate one and all liberal of their praiſes to ſuch 
by common conſent, cried out that Probus ſhould be 
emperor. He was forty-four years old when he af- 
Sirmium in Pannonia, and bred up a ſoldier for his 


that, in befieged towns, ſcaled the walls, or that 
burſt into the enemy's camp He was equally re- 


many eminent citizens: Nor were his activity and 
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courage, -when elected to the empire, lefs apparent 
than in his private Ration. Every year now produced 


only new calamaties tothe empire, and freſh irrupti- 


ons on every fide threatened univerſal. de folation ; 

perhaps at this time no abilities, except thoſe of Pro- 
-bus, were capable of oppoſing ſuch united invaſions. 
However, in the end, his own mutinous ſoldiers, 
f taking their opportunity as he was marchiug in to 
- Greece, ſet upon and flew him, after he had reigned 


| RE, ſix years and four months, with general approbation. 


D.C. 1 Carus, who was prætorian prefect 

8 7 15 to the deceaſed emperor, was choſen by 

1 2, the army to ſuccred him; and, he to 
ſtrengthen his authority, united his two e e 


i and Numerian, with him in command «4 the former 


of whom was as much ſullied by his vices, as the 
younger was remarkable for his virtues, modeſty, and 

. courage. Carus was ſhortly after his exaltation, 
ſtruck dead by lightning in his tent, with many 0- 
thers that were round him. 

Numerian, the youngeſt ſon, who accompanied hs 
father in this expedition, was inconſolable for bis 
dleath and brought ſuch a diſordex upon his eyes with 
| weeping that he was obliged to be carried along with 
the army, ſhut up in a cloſe litter. The peculiarity 
of his ſituation, after ſome time, excited the ambition 
of Aper, his father-in-law, who ſuppoſed that he 
could now, without any great danger, aim at the em- 
pite himſelf He therefore hired a mercenary villain 
to murder the emperor in his litter; and, the better 
to conceal the fact, gave out that he was ſtill alive, 
but unable to endure the light. The offenſiveneſs, 
however, of its ſmell at length diſcovered the treach- 
ery, and excited an univerſal uproar throughout the 
15 whole army. In the midſt of this tumult, Diocleſian, 

one of the moſt noted commanders of his time, was 


. emperor, and with his own hand flew Aper ; 
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pla thus, as it is ſaid, fulfilled a prophecy, which 
had faid that / Dioclefian ſhould be 8 after he 
kad ſhin a Boar. 
Carinus, the remaining fon did not long farvive 
i father and brother. | 
Diocleſian was a perſon of mean birth, V. C. I. 
being ſuppoſed to be, according to ſome, 4 B. e 
the ſon of a ſcriviner ; and of a ſhave, 355 
according to others. He received bis name from 
Dioclea, the town in which he was born, being about 
_- forty years old when he was elected to the empire. 
He owed his exaltation entirely to his merit, having 
paſſed through all the gradations of odor with age 
„e courage and ſueceſs. 
n his time the northern hive as it was called, 
pound down their ſwarms of barbarians upon the 
Roman empire. Ever at war with the Romans, they 
iſſued when the armies that went to repreſs their in- 
vaſions were called away; and, upon their return, 
they as ſuddenly withdrew into their cold, barren, 
and inacceſſible retreats, which onl themes could 
endure. In this manner the Soythiins, Goths, Sar- 
matians, Alani, Cati and Quadi, came down in in- 
credible numbers, while every defeat ſeemed but to 
increaſe their ſtrength and perſeverance. After 
gaining many MVctories over theſe, and in the midſt of 
his triumphs, Diocleſian and Na his partner 
in the empire, ſurpriſed the world by reſigning their 
dignities on the ſame day, and both retiring into pri- 
vate ſtations. In this contented manner Diocleſian 
lived ſome time, and at laſt died either by poiſon or 
madneſs ; but this is uncertain. His reign which 
continued twenty years, was active and uſefu) ; and 
his authority, which was tinctured with ſeverity,. 


was well mos to the depraved ſtate of morals. at 
Wm time. Fs 
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oo | Upon the. MEER of the; two 
V. 2 1059. emperors, the two-Cafars, whom they 


A. D. 305. had before choſen, were univerſally 


5 acknowledged as their ſueceſſors, namely, Conſtantt- 


us Chlorus, who was ſo called from the paleneſs of 
his complexion, being virtuous, valiant and merciful, 
and Galerius, Who was brave, but brutal, incontinent 


and cruel. As there was ſuch a diſparity in their 


© ure told, the army being upon its march towards 


_ tempers, they readily agreed upon coming into full 
power to divide the empire, Conſtantius deing - 
; ons to govern the weſtern parts. _ 
Conſtantius died in Britain, appointing Conſtan- 
| tine his fon as his ſucceſſor. Galerius was ſeined 
with a very extraordinary. diſorder in his privities, 
which baffled all the {kill of his phyſicians, and car- | 
_ ried him off, after he had lengnithet: in mant ſor 
near the ſpace of à year. 
. a e eee 1 83 the 
A D. 175 Great, had ſome eompetitors at firſt 
311. for the throne. Among the reſt was 
Maxentius, who was at that time in poſſe ſhon of 
Nome and the ſtedfaſt affertor of Paganiſm. It was 
in Conftantine's march againſt that uſurper that we 
are aſſured he was converted to Chriſtanicy by a ve- 
xy extraordinary appearance. One evening, as we 


Rome, Conſtantine was taken up with various con- 
fiderations upon the fate of ſublunary things, and the 
dangers of his approaching expedition: ſenſible of 
. his own incapacity to ſucceed without divine aſſiſtance 
he employed his meditations upon the opinions that 
were chiefly agitated among mankind, and ſent up bis 
_ gjaculations to Heaven to inſpire him with wiſdom to 
chuſe the path to purſue. It was then, as the ſun 


was declining, 5 there ſuddenly appeared a pillar 


of light in the heavens, in the faſhion of a croſs, with 
this een. rouro MA, In this overcome, 80 


# a 
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nn an appearance did not Fall to create. 


aſtoniſhment both ta the emperor and his whole ar- 


my, who conſidered it as their various diſpoſitions 


led them to believe. Thoſe who were attached to 


paganiſm, prompted by their aruſpices, pronounced | 
it to be a molt inauſpicious omen, „eben, 
unfortunate events: but it made a different impreſ- 


Gon on the emperor's mind, Who, as the account 


, was farther encouraged by viſions the ſame 


| night. He therefore the day following cauſed a roy= = 
al ſtandard to be made, like that which he had ſeen in 


the heavens, and commanded it to be carried be fore 


him in his Wars, as an enſign of victory and celeſtial 
protection After this, he conſulted with ſeveral of 


the principal teachers of - Chriſtianity, and made a 


[- public avowal of that ſacred perſuaſion. 


Conſtantine having thus attached his ſoldiers to his 


_ Intereſts, who were moſtly of the Chriſtian perſuaſion, 
loſt no time in entering Italy with ninety: thouſand. 
foot, and eight thouſand horſe, and ſoon advanced 
_ almoſt to the very gates of Rome. Maxentius ad- 
vanced from the city with an army of an hundred and 


ſeventy thouſand foot, and: eighteen thouſand horſe, 
The engagement was for ſome time-fierce and bloody, 


till his cavalry being routed, victory declared upon 
the fide of his opponent, and he himſelf was 14ers 


ed 11 his flight, by the breaking down of a INCL; 6s 
heattempted to croſs the Tyber. 
, Conſtantine in conſequence of his victory, enter- 


ing the city, diſclaimed all praiſes which the ſenate 


and the people were ready to offer, aſcribing his ſuc- 
ceſs to a ſuperior power. He even cauſed the croſs, 
which he was ſaid to have ſeen in the heavens, to be 


placed at the right of all his ſtatues with this inſcrip- 


tion, & That under the influence of that victorious 


ww croſs, Conſtantine had delivered the city from tbe 
* yoke of tyrannical ad and had reflored the le. | 
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4 nate and people of "ROY to their ancient ate. 
„ rity.” He afterwards ordained that no criminal 
ſhould for the future ſuffer death by the croſs, which 
| had formerly been the moſt uſual way of puniſhing 
ſlaves convicted of capital offences. Edits were 
ſoon after iſſued, declaring that the Chriſtians ſhould 
be eaſed from all their grievances, and received: into 
places of truſt and authority: 

Tbings continued in this ſtate for ſome time; Con- 
ſtantine contributing what was in his power to the 


intereſt of religion, and the revival of learning, which 


had long been upon the decline, and was almoſt whol- 
ly extinQt in the empire. But in the midſt of theſe 


h _ - alliduities, the peace of the empire was again diſturb- 


ed by the preparations of Maximin, who governed'in 
the eaſt, and who, defirous of a full participation of 
power, marched againſt Licinus with a very numer- 
ous army. In conſequence of this ſtep, after many 


Counflicts, a general engagement enſued, in which 


Maximin ſuffered a total defeat; many ol his troops 
were cut to pieces, and thoſe that ſurvived ſubmitted 

to the conqueror. Having however eſcaped the ge- 
neral carnage he once more put himſelf at the head 
of another army, reſolving to try the fortune of the 
geld 3 but his death prevented the deſign. As he 
died by a very. extraordinary kind of madneſs, the 
_ Chriſtians of whom he was the declared enemy, did 
not fail to aſcribe his end to a Judgement from Hea- 
ven 3 but this was the age in which falſe judgements 
and falſe miracles made up the bulk of nie 
hiſtory . 

Ne IS and Lictnus tas remaining undiſ- 
puted poſſeſſors andpartners in the empire, all things 
promiſed a peaceable continuance of friendſhip and 
power · However, it was ſoon found that the ſame 
ambition that aimed after a part would be content 
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with nothing leſs than the whole. Pagan writers 
aſcribe the rupture between theſe two potentates 
to Conſtantine, while the Chriſtians, on the other 
- hand, impute it wholly to Licinius Both fides ex- 
_ erted all their power to make oppolition, and, at the 
head of very formidable armies, came to an engage. 

ment near Cybalis in Pannonia. Conſtantine, previ- 
ous to the battle, in the midſt of his chriſtian bi- 
ſhops, begged the aſſiſtance of heaven, while Licini- | 
us, with equal zeal called upon the Pagan prieſts, to 
interced with the gods in his favour. The ſucceſs 
was on the fide of truth. Conſtantine, after an obſti- 
nate refiſtance, became victorious, took the enemy's 
camp; and, after ſome time, compelled Licinivs to 
ſue for' a truce, which was agreed upon. But this 
was of no long continuance ; for ſoon after, the war 
breaking out afreſh, and the rivals coming once 
more to a general engagement, it proved deciſive, 
Licinius was. entirely defeated, and purſued by Con- 


| ſtantine into Nicomedia, where he ſurrendered him- 

| ſelf up to the victor, having firft obtained an oath 

- that his life ſhould be ſpared, and that he ſhould be 

1 permitted to paſs the remainder of his days in retire- 

; ment. This however Conſtantine ſhortly after broke, 

5 for, either fearing his deſigns, or finding him actual- 

5 ly engaged in freſh conſpiracies, he commanded him 

4 to be put ro death, together with Martian his gene- 
„nu, who ſome time before had been created Cztar. 

s Conſtantine being thus ſole monarch of the em- 

e | pre, reſolved to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity on ſo ſure a 

| baſis, that no new revolutions ſhould ſhake it. He 

(. a commanded, that in all the proviuces of the empire 
85 the orders of the biſhops ſhould be exactly obeyed. 

4 He called alſo a general council of theſe, in order to 

ic repreſs the hereſies that had already crept into the 
nt church, particularly that of Arius. "To this place re- 
NF Paired about threezhundred and eighteen biſkops, © = 
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besides a multitude of preſbyters and deacons, toge- 
ther with the emperor himſelf, who, all except about 
” , ſeventeen, concurred in condemning the teners of 
”. _ Arius; and this herefjarch, with his affociates, was 
baniſhed into a remote part of the empire.” 
Having thus reſtored univerſal tranquillity to the 
e upire, he was not able to ward off the calamities of 
a more domeſtic nature. As the wretched hiſtorians 
of this period are entirely at variance with each other, 
it is not eaſy to tell the motives which induced him 
to put his wife Fauſta and his ſon Criſpus to death. 
The moſt plauſible account is this; Fauſta the em- 
preſs, Who was a woman of great beauty, but of ex- 
travagant deſires, had long though ſecretly, loved 

' Criſpus, Conſtantine's ſon by a former wife. She 
had tried every art to inſpire this youth with a mu- 

" tual paſſion; and finding her more diſtant efforts in- 
effectual, had even the confidence to make him an 
open confeſſion of her defires. This produced an 
explanation which was fatal to both. Criſpus receiv- 
ed her addrefles with deteſtation, and ſhe to be re- 

_ " venged, accuſed. him to the emperor. Conſtantine, 

© fired at once with jealouſy and rage, ordered him to 
die without an hearing; nor did his innocence ap- 
ar till it was too late for redreſs. The only re- 

2 paratien, therefore, that remained, was the putting 

 .  Fauſta, the wicked inſtrument of his former cruelty, 
do death; which was accordingly executed upon her, 
together with ſome others, who had been accomplices 

in her falſehood and treachery. - 0 

But it is ſuppoſed that all the good he did was not 

equal to recompence the evil the empire ſuſtained by 
his transferring the ſeat of it from Rome to Byzan- 

tium or Conſtantinople, as it was afterwards called. 

Whatever might have been the reaſons which indu- 
ced him to this undertaking, whether it was becauſe 
he was offended at ſome affronts he had received at. 


- 


„ 


, 


"Rows, or that he ſuppoſed Conſtantinople more in 


the centre of the empire, or that he thought the eaſt- 


ern parts more required his preſence, experience has 
ſhewn that they were all weak and groundlels, The 
empire had long before been in a moſt declining 
ſtate; but this in a great meaſure gave precipitation 
to its downfal. After this it never refumed its for- 
mer ſplendor, but like a flower tranſplantcd into a 


foreign clime, languiſhed by degrees, and at enden 


funk into nothing. 


His firſt deſign was to build a city, which 1 * 


make the capital of the world; and for this purpoſe 
he made choice of a ütuation at Chalcedon in Afi 
Minor; but we. are told that, in laying out the 
ground plan an eagle caught up the line, and flew 
with it over to Byzantium, a city which lay upon 
the oppoſite fide of the Boſphorus. Here therefore 
it was thought expedient to fix the ſcat of empire; 


and indeed nature ſeemed to have formed it with all 
the conveniencies and all the beauties which might 
' induce power to make it the ſeat. of its reſidence, It 


it was ſituated on a plain that roſe gently from the wa» 
ter; It commanded that ſtrait which unites the 


l Mediterranean with the Euxine fea, and was furniſh- 
ed with all the 3 $ which the moſt indulgent 


_ climate could beſtow. 


is City, oy 
fore he beautified with the moſt ma U.C. 1084. 


ficent edifices; he divided it into "ad A. D. 330. 
teen regions; built a eapitol, an amphitheatre, ma- 
ny churches, and other public works, aud having 
thus rendered it equal to the magnificence of his 
idea he dedicated it in a very ſolemn manner to 
the God of martyrs; and in about two years af⸗ 


ter repaired thither with his whole court. 


This removal produced no immediate alteration 


in the government of the empire; the inhabitants 
of Rome, though with reluctance, ſubmitted to the 


F change; nor Was there for two or three years any 
. Cc 2 
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fie; in the ſtate, Und at N ad TPO, 
. ne that the Romans had withdrawn all their 
garriſons along the Danube, renewed their inroads, 


And ravaged the country with unheard of cruelty.— 
Conſtantine, however, ſoon repreſt their incurſions, 


and ſo ſtraitened them, that near a hundred thouſand 
of their number periſhed by cold and hunger. 5 
Another great error aſcribed to him, is the divid- 
ing the empire among his ſons. Conſtantine, the. 
emperor s eldeſt ſon, commanded. in Gaul and the 


ed Africa and Illyricum ; and Conſtans, the youngeſt, 
ruled in Italy. This diviſion of the empire {till far- 
ther contributed to its downfal ; for the united 
' ſtrength of the ſtate being no longer brought to re- 
preſs invaſion, the barbarians fought with ſuperior 


| Feated. Conſtantine was about. ſixty. years old, and 
had reigned about thirty, when he found his 
health began to decline. His diſorder, which was. 
an ague, increaſing, hewent to Nicomedia, where, 
Finding himſelf wit out hopes of a recovery, he cauſ- 
1 ed himſelf to be baptized; and having ſoon after re- 


ceived the ſacrament, he expired after a memorable. | 


and . 9 85 of almoſt * two . 
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2. the Dertraftion of the Rowan Eurixz after the 


Death of ConsTANTINE, and the . which 
| bactened its We 


* 
* 


{ROM this PRI ada, the recovery of the 
empire was become deſperate ; no wiſdom. could 
ine its ener no 9 8855 R K evils 
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weſtern provinces; Conſtantius, his ſecond, govern- 


numbers, and conquered at laſt, though often de- 
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> that ſurrounded i it on 1 every de. Wer 10 to enter 


into a detail concerning the character. of the princes 


of thoſe times, it ſhould be rather of the conquerors, 
than the conquered, of thoſe Gothic chiefs who led 
- more virtuous and more courageous people to the 


conqueſt of nations Pra 24 by vice and enervated. 


2 by luxury. 


Theſe 3 were at farſt 1 to hay 


Romans, and for ſome time after had been only in- 
_  commodious to them. But they were now become 3 

formidable, and aroſe in ſuch numbers that 'the 2 
' earth ſeemed to produce a new race of mankind to 


complete the empire's deſtruction. They had been 


increaſing in their hideous deſarts, amidſt. regions 
frightful with eterval ſnows, and had long only wait- 
ed the opportunityof coming down into a more fa- 
_ vourable climate. Againſt ſuch an enemy no cou- 
rage could avail nor abilities be lucceſsful; a victory 


only cut off numbers without an #6" ten and a 


name, ſoon to be ſucceeded by others ane: deſpe- 


rate and obſcure. _ 
The emperors who had to contend with this peo- 


| ple, were moſt of them furniſhed neither with cou- 


rage nor con duct to oppoſe. Their refidence in A- 
ſia ſeemed to enervate their manners, and produced 
a deſire in them to be adored like the monarchs of 
the eaſt. Sunk in ſoftneſs, they ſhewed themſelves 
with leſs frequency to the ſoldiers ; they became 

ore indolent, fonder of domeſtic pleaſures, and 


more abſtracted from the empire. Conſtantius, who 


reigned thirty-eight years, was weak, timid, and un- 


ſucceſsful ; governed by his eunuchs and his wives, 


and unfit to prop the falling empire Julian, his ſuc-. 


cefſor, ſurnamed the apoſtate upon account of his re- 


lapſing into Paganiſm, was notwithſtanding a very 


good and a very valiant prince. He by his wiſdom, 


conduct, and coůmy,; chaſed the barbarians bas 
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| had 8 fifty towns upon the Rhine, out t of heir | 
ne ſettlements ; and his name was u terror to them 


during his reign, which laſted but two years. Jo- 


vian and Valentinian had virtue and firength ſuffi. 


cient to preſerve the empire from immediately falling 


under its enemies. No prince ſaw the neceſſity of 
reſtoring the ancient plan of the empire more than 
_ Valentinian 3 the former emperors had drained away 


all the frontier garriſons merely to ſtrengthen their 


- own power at home; but his whole life was employ- 


ed in fortifying the banks of the Rhine, making le- 
vies, raiſing caſtles, placing troops in proper ſtations, 


| and furniſhing them with ſubſiſtence for their ſup- 


port 3 but an event that no human. prudence could: 
foreſee brought up a new. Were to aſſiſt in the uni- 


 verſal deſtruction. - 


That tract of land which lies ee the Palus 
Mzotis, the mountains of Caucaſus and the Caſpian 


ſea, was inhabited by a numerous ſavage people 
that went by the name of the Huns and Alans. 


Their foil was fertile and the inhabitants fond of 
robbery and plunder. As they imagined it imprac- 


ticable to eroſs the Palus Mzotis,. they were alto- 
gether unacquainted with the Romans, ſo that they 
remained confined within the limits their ignorance 
- Had aſſigned them, while other nations plundered 
with ſecurity. It has been the opinion of ſome, 


that the ſlime which was rolled down by the current 
of the Tanais, had by degrees formed a kind of in- 


eruſtation on the ſurface of the Cimmærian Boſ 
r. over which thoſe people are ſuppoſed to have 
ME fed. Others relate, that two young Scythians. 


ug in full purſuit of an heifer, the. terrified crea» 
ture ſwam over an arm of the fea and the youths 


immediately following her, found themſelves i in a 
new world TOO the OOTY ſhore. 2 
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pon their return, they did not fail to relate 
"the 'wonders of the ſtrange lands and countries 
Which they had difcovered. . Upon their informa- 
tion an innumerable body of Huns paſſed thoſe 
ſtraits; and, meeting firſt with the Goths, made 
that people fly before them. The Goths, in conſter- 
 nati6n, preſented themſelves on the banks of the- 
Danube, aud, with a ſuppliant air, entreated the 
_ Romans. to allow them a. place of refuge. This. i 
they eaſily” obtained from Valens, who aſſigneesd 
them ſeveral portions of land in Thrace, but left 
them deſtitute of all needful ſupplies. Stimulated 
therefore by hunger and reſentment, they ſoon af- 
ter roſe againſt their proteCtor:, and, in a dreadful 
engagement, which was fought near Adrianople, 
they deſtroyed Valens himſelf, and the greateſtpart 
77 ⅛ P˙!mmqfqfę i oe yr Do Ts 47 Spe 
It was in this manner the Roman armies grew 
weaker 3 ſo that the emperors, finding it difficult at 
laſt to raiſe levies in the provinces, were obliged to 


hire one body of barbarians to oppoſe another. This 
| expedition had its uſe in circumſtances of imme. 
- * diate danger; but, whea that was over the Romans 
found ic was as difficult to rid themielves of their 
; new allies as of their former enemies. Thus the 
empire was not ruined by any. particular invaſion, 
. but ſunk gradually under the weight of ſeveral at- 
3 tacks made upon it on every ſide. When the bar. 
. barians had waſted one province, thoſe who ſucceed» | 
e the firſt ſpoilers proceeded on to another. Their 


-- RS devaſtationswere at firſt limited to Thrace, Myſia, 
= and Pannonia; but, when theſe countries were ruin- 

ed, they deſtroyed Macedonia, Theſſaly, and Greece; 
and from thence they expatiated to Noricum. The 


empire was in this manner continually ſhrinking, - 
and Italy at laſt became the frontier of its own. 
dominion. | GO” „ 
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The ien and conduct of Theodofive, f in ſome 
. meaſure retarded the deſtruction that had begun in : 
the time of Valens ; but, upon his death; the enemy 
decame irreſiſtible. A large body of Goths had been 
E called in to affiſt the regular forces of the See 0 
3 under the command f Alaric their king - but 
what was brought in to ſtop the univerſal 9 8 : 
proved the molt. mortal ſtab. to its ſecurity. This 
| | Gothic prince, who is repreſeuted as brave, impe- 
E -tuous, and enterprizing, perceived the weakneſs of 
F | the ſtate, and how little Arcadius and Honorius, | 
the ſucceſſors of Theodoſius, were able to ſecure it; 
being inſtigated alſo ſtill farther by the artifices 
of one Ruſinus, who had deſigns upon the throne 
{ himſelf; this warlike prince, I ſay, putting him- 
-  felf at the head of his barbarous forces, declared. 
war againſt his employers, and fought the armies 
ok the empire fot ſome. years with various ſucceſs. 
However, in proportion as his troops were cut off, 
he received new ſupplies from his native foreſts ; 
and at length putting - his mighty deſigns in execu- 
tion, paſſed the Alps, and poured down like a tor- 
rent among the fruitful vallies of Italy. This 
charming region had long been the ſeat of indolence 
and ſenſual delight ; its fields were now turned into 
* gardens of pleaſure, that only ſerved to enervate the 
| poſſeſſors, from having once been a nurſery of mi- 
litary ſtrength that furniſhed foldiers for the conqueſt 
ok mankind. The timid inhabitants, therefore, be- 
| held with terror a dreadful - enemy ravaging in 
the midſt of their country, while their wretched 
- emperor Honorius who was then in Ravenna, ſtill 
only ſeemed reſolved to keep up his dignity, and to 
E + refuſe any accommodation. But the inhabitants of 
Rome felt the calamities of the times with. double 
_ aggravation... This great city that had long fat 
as ren of the world now ſaw berſelf . 
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by an army of fierce and terrible barbarians ; and. 
being crowded with inhabitants, it was reduced, by. 
the extremities. of peſtilence and famine, to a molt 
- deplorable ſituation. In this extremity the ſenate. 
. difpatched their ambaſſadors to Alaric, deſiring him 
either to grant them peace upon reaſonable terms, 
ox to give them leave to fight it with him in the 
open field. To this meſſage, however the Gothic. 
monarch only replied, with a burſt of laughter, 
„ that thick graſs was eaſier cut than thin; im- 
plying, that their troops when cooped up within, 
the narrow compaſs of the city, would be more eaſily 
overcome than when drawn out in order of battle. 
When they came to debate about a peace, he de- 
manded all their riches and all their = When 
he was aſked, „ what then he would leave them?“ 
he ſternly replied, „ their lives.” Theſe. were hard 
conditions for ſuch a celebrated city to accept; but, 
compelled by the neceſſity of the times, they raiſed. 
an immenſe treaſure, both by taxation and ſtripping. 
the heathen temples, and thus at length bought of 
. their fierce invader. But this was but a temporary,. 
removal of the calamity ; for Alaric now finding, 
that he might become maſter of Rome whenever 
he thought proper, returned with his army a ſhort. 
time k. ca preſſed it more cloſely than he had 
done before, and at laſt took it; but v n 
whether by force or flratagem is not 1 17 Jo 
agreed among hiſtorians. Thus that 


A. D. 410. 


city, which for ages had plundered the reſt of the 

world, and enriched. herſelf with the ſpoils of 
- mankind, now felt in turn the ſad reverſe of 
fortune, and ſuffered all that barbarity could in- 
flict, or. patience endure. The ſoldiers had free 
- hberty” to pillage all places except the Chriſtian, | 
_ churches: and in the midſt of this horrible de- 
 folation, ſo great was the reverence of theſe bar- 
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; barians for our + Poly religion, that the Pagan Ro- 
mans found ſafety in applying to thoſe of the 
E _ Chriſtian perſuaſion, for proteckion. This dread- 
ful devaſtation continued for three days; and un- 
ſpeakable were the precious monuments, both 
of art and learning, that ſunk under the fury of 
che conquerors. However there were [till number- 
leſs traces of the city's former greatneſs ; ſo that 
this capture ſeemed rather A correction than a finaF 
| overthrow. . 1 
But the Gothic conquerors "of the Weſt, though 
they bad ſuffered Rome to ſurvive its. firſt capture, 
now found how eaſy it was to become maſters of it 
; n any other occaſion. The extent of its walls. 
had in fact made it almoſt impracticable for the 
inhabitants to defend them; and as it was ſituated 
mina plain it might be ſtormed without much dif- 
ficulty. Beſides this no ſuccours were to be ex- 
pected from without; for the number of the people 
was fo extremely diminiſhed that the emperors 
|  wereobliged to retire to Ravenna, a place ſo fortified 
E ol nature, that they could be ſafe without the 
E  alliftance of an army. What Alaric therefore 
fared, Gefneric, king of the Vandals, not long 
; er contributed to deſtroy ; his. mercileſs ſoldiers, 
- _ for fourteen days together, rayaged with implacable 
fury in the midſt of that venerable place. Neither 
Private dwellings, nor public buildings, neither, ſex 
nor age, nor re.igion, were the lealt protection, 
| ainſt their luſt or avarice. 
The capital of the empire being thus ranſacked 
Ws feveral times, and Italy over run by barbarous in- 
pvaders under various denominations, from the 
remoteſt ſkirts of Europe; the weſtern emperors 
for ſome time continued to hold the title without 
2 power of royalty. Honorius lived till he ſaw 
* Miipged of the DOR part of his. domi- 
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. his capital taken by the Goths, Panonnia, ſei- 


zed upon by the Huns, the Alans, Suevi, and Vandals . 


eſtabliſhed in Spain, and the Burgundians ſettled in 
Gaul, where the Goths alſo fixed themſelves at laſt. 
After ſome time, the inhabitants of Rome alſo, being 


abandoned by their princes, feebly attempted to take 


the ſupreme power into their own hands. Amorica 


and Britain, ſeeing themſelves forſaken, beganto re- 
gulate themſelves by their own laws, Thus the 
power of the ſtate was entirely broken, and thoſe 


who aſſumed the title of emperors only encountered 
_ certain deſtruction. At length even the very name 
of emperor of the Weſt expired upon the abdication 


of Auguſtulus; and Odoacer general of the Heruli, 


aſſumed the title of king of all Italy. Such was the 
end of this great empire, that had conquered man- 
Kind with its arms, and inſtructed the world with its 


wiſdom that had riſen by temperance, and that fell 


| by luxury; that had been eſtabliſhed by a ſpirit of |: 


patriotiſm, and that ſunk into ruin when the empire 


was become ſo extenſive, that a Roman citizen was 


but an empty name. Its final diſſolution happened 


about five hundred and twenty-two years after the 


battle of Pharſalia, an hundred and forty ſix after 
the removal of the imperial ſeat to Conſtantinople, 


and four hundred and leventy-ſix after the nativity 


of our Saviour. 
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